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T!k-  st'.-fl-r  is  by  a  RAND  Corporation  consultant  who  is 
Acting  Director  of  t!ie  School  of  International  Relations 
at  the  University  oi  Southern  California  and  Director  of 
Lot  Research  Institute  on  Communist  Strategy  and  Propaganda 
at  the  same  university.  The  study  was  commenced  in  the 
late  1950 ' s  as  part  of  RAND's  program  of  research  on  the 
political  .ivin text  of  Japanese  rearmament.  It  builds  on 
work  done  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with  Paul 
Langer,  now  on  RAND's  staff,  published  in  1952  under  the 
title  Red  Flag  in  Japan:  International  Communism  in 
Action  1919-51.  The  author  has  studied  his  subject  on 
the  spot  not  only  during  the  Occupation,  but  during  four 
subsequent  trips  to  Japan.  He  has  combed  the  available 
documentation  published  by  the  Japanese  and  United  States 
governments  and  by  Japanese,  Soviet,  and  Chinese  Communist 
sources,  as  well  as  the  work  of  private  scholars  relating 
to  the  period  1945-1950.  The  author  has  conducted  numerous 
interviews  with  Japanese  and  U.S.  government  specialists 
on  Communism,  Japanese  labor  leaders,  and  other  qualified 
Informants. 

The  objective  of  this  Memorandum  is  to  provide  a  case 
study  of  the  policies,  platforms,  and  techniques  employed 
and  problems  encountered  by  a  major  Communist  party  in  a 
highly  critical  area  during  the  decade  and  a  half  from 
1945  to  1960.  It  does  not  attempt  to  assess  the  current 
prospects  for  Communism  in  Japan,  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
evaluate  current  Connunist  policies  or  practices  in  them¬ 
selves,  since  much  has  happened  since  I960  that  bears 
heavily  on  such  judgments.  It  is  intended  to  provide 


h  ■  u  ■  ri:  j>i  is;hi  !  i  /f  ,11..!  li.ifkur  ■  ".Hit!  !  ■  >i'  >>:i  !•  :ism',s;;* 

••.•.fir  s.  !i> --.Tirn-  t  h<  importance  Commun  i  s  t  s  <■  ’cr  y.horr 

.it  l. itii  to  the  l.i  four  movement  and  Iioc.iusc  the  postwar  labor 
.scent'  in  .la pan  has  been  as  turbulent:  as  i  i  has  been 
si. mi  if  i-'  mi*  ,  spec  ial  at  lent  i>>n  has  lici  u  <!(■••  -lied  to 
(!in::imiiiisL  efforts  to  use  l.-ib.  r  as  a  political  weapon. 

Fhe  Memorandum  falls  into  two  parts.  Part  I  is  an 
analysis  of  the  main  lines  of  Communist  theory,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  action  in  Japan  through  the  important  Seventh 
Congress  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  It  is  supplemented  by  a  brief  summary  of  developments 
during  the  next  two  years  based  largely  on  a  White  Paper 
published  by  the  Japanese  government  in  I960,  and  on  the 
author's  on-the-spot  discussions  and  observations. 

Part  II  is  a  translation  of  the  Japanese  government 
I960  White  Paper  nn  Cotmnunism  in  Japan.  This  provides 
detail  and  data  in  depth  on  the  strategy,  tactics, 
organization,  and  operations  of  the  JCP  in  the  critical 
period  immediately  preceding  the  anti-Haggerty  riots  of 
the  summer  of  1960. 

The  translation  From  the  Japanese  was  done  by  the 
author  with  the  help  of  several  assistants  and  associates. 
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lit  pan '  s  pro-Western  >r  Unt.it  ion  Is  the  .Japanese  Communist 
Par  tv  (TCP).  Traditionally  linked  to  Moscow,  but  now 
•mi  I  dim*  :  !.m-r  r  irs  with  Poking,  that  Party,  like  Commu¬ 
nist  parties  elsewhere,  is  constrained  both  by  its 
historical  development  and  by  its  habitual  practices. 

An  analysis  of  these  developments,  policies,  and  practices 
during  the  period  194S-60  throws  important  light  on 
current  assessments  of  the  probable  course  of  future 
strategy,  and  on  the  alternatives  from  which  that  Party 
can  choose  in  its  efforts  to  refashion  Japan's  institutions 
and  sway  her  policies.  Among  the  conclusions  that  emerge 
from  an  examination  of  this  period  are  these: 

--  The  JCP  has  proved  most  effective  and  dangerous 
in  the  past  during  periods  free  from  political,  military 
and  foreign  policy  crises  while  asserting  and  striving 
for  a  moderate  Communist  strategy  for  Japan. 

--  Though  concentrating  on  political  rather  than  on 
economic  issues,  the  JCP  has  demonstrated  greatest  appeal 
during  oeriods  of  economic  difficulty  in  Japan.  This 
suggests  that  any  important  downturn  in  the  Japanese 
economy  may  be  expected  to  increase  markedly  the  influence 
of  the  JCP. 

--  As  part  of  its  concern  with  economic  matters,  the 
JCP  has  stressed  anti -American  issues  in  a  variety  of 
forms  rather  than  demands  for  increased  real  wages.  How¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  systematic  attempts  to  link  the 


!  M<-  JCP  !w«  p-'  i  ntci!  t  .1  the  United  St  a'e«  as  the 
t  - .  t  v  ^t'  "f  T.ipan's  s.:'- io-t'C'nomlc  ills,  in¬ 

cluding  t-m-low  u.i|;es . 

--  Socialists  in  Japan.  notably  those  of  the  left 
w  in  Vi ,  are  usually  more  numerous  but  less  sophisticated 
and  critical  than  their  Kuropean  crninrerparts .  Thus  some 
CoiiYiar  !:.t  political  .appeals,  those  that  Kuropean  social¬ 
ists  and  labor  leaders  would  easily  see  through,  have  had 
marked  and  continued  success  amort’,  social  ists  in  Japan. 

--  The  history  of  Japan's  relations  with  the  West 
lends  itself  to  exploitation  by  the  Communists  according 
to  a  special  pattern  scarcely  possible  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  racial  issue,  the  U.S.  use  of  the  Bomb,  the 
Allied  Occupation  of  Japan,  and  issues  arising  from  naval 
and  air  bases  are  combined  and  exploited  in  a  strong  case 
for  anti-Americanism  and  the  neutralization  of  Japan  -- 
providing  themes  with  conspicuously  more  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  than  similar  themes  would  have  in  Western  Gemany 
or  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

--  Japan's  huge  labor  movement,  controlled  largely  by 
the  socialists  but  infiltrated  and  at  times  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Comnunlsts,  is  a  natural  target  for 
Communist  activity.  To  date,  the  JCP  has  been  only 
sporadically  successful  in  dominating  Japan's  labor 
unions.  In  early  1947,  even  though  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  unions  had  been  successful  and  the  demands  and 
expectations  of  the  workers  were  high,  strong  SCAP  and 
Japanese  government  control  measures  frustrated  a  general 
strike.  Although  the  JCP  reached  peak  numbers  in  1949, 
its  divisive  activities  in  the  unions  set  off  anti¬ 
communist  activity,  as  public  opinion  and  government 


-  I'.:-  ;  >  !  « f  •  csi*-.’.  i  in«t  llu-  P.:rtv.  Communist  act  i- 

• ;  r  li  i  :i  •  tp,.  t  if  t  ho  ::.>rt  a  Korean  and  Chinese  Ci«y- 

efforts  ie.  the  Korean  war  further  weakened  the 
K.iriv’s  i  1:  f  I  uenc’e  ,  and  its  control  of  labor  broke  dnvn 
as  Juis.ii:  passed  froit.  occupation  to  independence.  Although 
t  Hr  C(v/f>”P  •  si  s  hau  supported  Japan’s  General  Conference 
■f  ii-u'i  '’nioiis  (SOHYO)  since  19S2,  and  despite  the  close 
congruence  between  SOiiYO  policies  and  Communist  demands, 
the  Communists  were  never  able  to  dominate  the  leadership 
of  this  organization.  The  JCP  was  similarly  unsuccessful 
in  securing  top-level  and  official  cooperation  from  the 
Socialist  Party.  Nevertheless,  SOHYO  proved  to  he  useful 
to  the  JCP  In  many  ways.  But  in  the  case  of  both  SOHYO 
and  the  Socialist  Party,  cooperation  at  the  working  level 
was  better. 

The  JCP  has  demonstrated  considerable  ability  to 
encourage  joint  activities  with  a  wide  range  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  including  SOHYO.  And  at  its  7th  Congress,  the 
Party  reaffirmed  its  concern  with  labor  --  its  support 
of  SOHYO,  its  criticism  as  well  as  support  of  other 
unions,  its  drive  to  strengthen  labor's  "international 
solidarity,"  and  Its  attempts  to  assert  ideological  and 
organizational  influence  over  all  the  workers  and  their 
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1,  LABOR'S  R01,i~  IN  COMMUNIST  THI-OKY  ANU  PKACTLCK 

To  t: ho  Marxist  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  industrial 
worker  forms  "the  vanguard  of  the  socialist  revolution." 

If  the  realities  (»f  the  Russian  Revolution  dictated  some 
adjustment  in  Lenin's  thinking  on  the  question  of  the  role 
of  labor  and  of  the  peasantry  in  the  revolution,  Communist 
experience  in  China  brought  with  it  the  necessity,  or 
opportunity,  for  a  further  modification  of  the  theory. 
Whether  this  "change  in  emphasis'  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  doing  fundamental  harm  to  certain  sacred  assumptions 
of  Marxism-Leninism  is  a  controversy  which  still  rages, 
among  both  Marxist  and  non-Marxist  scholars.  The  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Communist  arsenal  of  the  unconventional  weapon, 
Maoism,  and  its  early  adoption  by  the  international 
Communist  general  staff  as  a  standard  weapon  for  the 
"underdeveloped"  and  "colonial"  areas  adds  a  new  facet  to 
the  problem.  Differences  between  Moscow  and  Peking  only 
highlight  the  Issue.  It  is  equally  apparent,  however, 
that  for  the  "advanced"  industrial  areas  the  Communists 
continue  to  regard  labor  as  a  vulnerable  and  highly 
significant  force. 

The  Cominform's  characterization  of  Japan  in  November 
1951  aB  a  "semi-colonial"  or  "dependent"  area  as  well  as 
earlier  and  subsequent  JCF  policy  and  practice  suggest 
that  elements  of  the  Maoist  strategy  may  have  been 
approved  by  Moscow  for  use  by  the  Japanese  Communists. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  evidence  chat  Japan's 
Communists  have  abandoned  either  the  Marxian  theory  or 
the  Leninist  tactical  formula  regarding  the  role  of  the 


i.'ibus*  <  i  1 1 1 ;  i  •  s .  Indeed,  the  Juncinesc  Communist  leaders  pride 
L  !;c:iis(- 1  vc:;  0:1  f  heir  knnwlcdgi.-  of  Marxism-Leninism,  treat 
I  lie  fvi'iii.  s  uf  the  Russian  Revolution  with  reverence,  and 
talk  a!  the  same  time  of  "learning  important  political 
lessons  from  the  great  Mao  Tse-Cung  and  from  the  other 
Chinese  Communist  leaders."  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
that  any  account  of  postwar  Japanese  Communist  strategy 
in  the  use  of  labor  as  a  political  weapon  should  include: 
(1)  Lenin's  views  on  the  role  of  organized  labor  and  the 
Bolshevik  experience,  (2)  Chinese  Communist  practice  and 
theory,  and  (3)  the  JCP's  own  conception  of  labor's  place 
in  "the  coming  revolution  in  Japan." 

1.  LENIN'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  LABOR  AND  THE  BOLSHEVIK 

EXPERIENCE 

Lenin  regarded  the  trade  union  as  (1)  a  primary 
school  in  which  the  workers  gain  a  "clasB  consciousness" 
(general  indoctrination  and  education  function) .  The 
sporadic  struggles  against  exnloitation  and  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  hatred  for  the  capitalist,  Lenin 
insisted,  must  be  intensified,  focused,  organized,  and 
guided.  Lenin  then  proceeded  logically  to  a  second  role 
of  the  trade  union,  namely,  as  (2)  a  reservoir  of 
potential  Communist  Party  members  (revolutionary  training 
center) .  From  here,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
characterizing  the  trade  union  as  (3)  a  link  between  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  masses  (organizational,  agitation 
and  propaganda  medium) .  Since  the  economic  struggles  of 
the  trade  unions  are,  in  reality,  Lenin  argued,  forms  of 
the  class  struggle,  and  since  class  struggles  are 


(“ssepi.  i.-i !  I  y  struggles  for  political  power,  the  economic 
oik!  p.  iiti.;il  struggles  cannot  be  separated  one  from  the 
oilier.  Accordingly,  any  limitation  of  trade  union 
activitv  to  the  economic  realm,  political  neutrality  or 
a  stand  independent  from  the  Party  were  all  regarded  by 
Lenin  as  obstructing  the  liberation  of  the  proletariat  by, 
in  fact,  serving  the  interests  of  the  capitalist, 
finally,  at  least  until  iSi05,  Lenin  regarded  the  trade 
"nion  as  (4)  an  indispensable  force,  united  with  the 
Party  (i.e.,  controlled  by  the  Party),  for  the  final, 
decisive  revolutionary  struggle  to  sweep  away  the 
’’reactionary ,  capitalist,  anti-labor  leadership"  every¬ 
where  . 

In  summing  up  his  view  of  the  role  of  organized  labor, 
Lenin  cautioned  against  "syndicalism"  and  against  over¬ 
emphasizing  the  spontaneous  character  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  He  warned  equally  against  underestimating  the  role 
of  organized  labor.  If  the  Party,  fearing  the  difficulty 
of  winning  over  the  trade  unions,  forms  something  more 
convenient  for  its  own  purposes,  the  Party,  he  said,  will 
have  abdicated  Its  role  as  the  vanguard  of  the  laboring 
class. 

The  failure  of  the  revolution  of  1905  forced  Lenin 
to  modify  his  views  on  the  relative  significance  of  labor 
to  the  revolution,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  role  of  the 
labor  unions.  Lenin  now  began  to  argue  that  without  an 
alliance  between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  there 
would  be  no  revolution.  This  represents  a  clear  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  fundamental  theoretical  postulate.  However, 
Lenin,  who  prided  himself  on  his  "flexibility,"  seemed 


mu  i>noern*=d  over  this  inconsistency.  Subsequent  events 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Lenin's  policy:  the  October  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1917  wns  the  child  of  peasant  and  soldier.  It 
probably  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  alliance 
between  proletariat  and  peasantry. 

Nevertheless,  the  Russian  Revolution  saw  enough 
workers  seizing  power  and  forming  workers-soviets  to  give 
color  to  the  fiction  that  revolution  was  essentially  a 
proletarian  movement.  As  a  consequence,  while  concentrating 
their  decisive  activity  after  1927  in  the  countryside  and 
relying  largely  on  the  peasantry,  the  Chinese  Communists 
continued  to  talk  in  the  orthodox  way  about  the  industrial 
proletariat,  at  least  until  the  appearance  of  Mao's 
"China's  New  Democracy"  in  1940. 

2.  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY 

While  recognizing  from  the  outset  the  limitations  of 
China's  small  urban  proletariat,  the  early  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  with  Russian  guidance  nevertheless 
followed  the  orthodox  Comintern  line  on  the  "importance 
of  the  labor  movement"  so  long  as  that  seemed  possible  and 
promising.  When,  by  1927,  the  "workers"  had  proved 
"difficult"  and  Ineffective  In  the  face  of  the  unexpectedly 
strong  "counter-revolutionary  enemy,"  the  Chinese  Party 
revamped  its  strategy.  The  resulting  line  stressed  almost 
exclusively  the  peasant  component  of  Lenin's  worker- 
peasant  formula.  The  new  emphasis,  later  to  become 
identified  as  Maoism,  was,  „n  fact,  about  as  far  from 
Leninism  as  Lenin’s  post-1905  formulation  had  been  from 
the  original  Marxian  position.  It  did,  however,  meet 
the  ultimate  Soviet  test  of  orthodoxy:  it  worked. 


.■i*;.rs  of  Liu  Peking  regime  support  che  assumption  that  the 
•''!•  Lnese  r\ >.  !■.  . lit  i  h L s  had  no  quarre!  with  l.enin  nn  the  uiti- 
e  ; >r!  •itk'c  of  the  urban  proletariat.  Indeed ,  in  1960, 
after  more  than  20  years  of  focusing  on  the  peasantry,  the 
Chinese-  Communists  began  to  talk  again  of  the  "hegemony  of 
the*  proletariat,1'  and  there  were  other  signs  of  a  return  to 
near  Moscow  orthodoxy.  The  fact  that  this  reversal  went 
hand  in  hand  with  acquisition  of  control  of  China's  major 
cities  and  with  the  development  of  a  larger  Chinese 
industrial  proletariat  suggests  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
strategy  for  “advanced"  industrialized  Japan  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  allow  an  appropriate  place  to  the  role  of 
organized  labor  --  despite  the  Communists'  dogmatic  but 
mistaken  classification  of  Japan  as  a  "semi-colonial"  or 
"dependent'1  area.  Given  Japan's  astonishing  recovery  and 
relative  prosperity  under  "capitalism,"  Communist  China's 
evident  failure  to  meet  the  most  elementary  economic 
needs  of  the  nation  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by  politi¬ 
cal,  business  and  labor  leaders  in  Japan. 


3.  JCP  CONCEPTION  OF  LABOR'S  PLACE  IN  THE  "COMING 
REVOLUTION  IN  JAPAN" 

The  Japanese  Conrcunlsta  have  directed  their  main 
organizational  and  propaganda  efforts  towards  Japan's 
large  urban  proletariat.  Even  when  the  Party  was  im¬ 
plementing  the  policy  of  its  strategist,  Sanzo  Nosaka,  by 
creating  a  popular  front  broad  enough  to  include  farmers, 
white-collar  workers  and  even  the  "petty  bourgeois" 
(essentially  the  "New  Democracy"  formula),  there  could  be 


—  is  — 


nu  quest  f '«i  us  to  the  prime  objective  of  Party  work.  A 
10+K  Japanese  Communist  handbook  on  labor  unions  stated 
w  i  !  !nait  qua  1  i  f  icat : ion  : 

The  worker  is  the  real  builder  of  socialism. 

The  other  classes  of  society  can  under  no 
circumstances  fulfill  this  role.  Only 
when  fighting  together  with  the  worker 
and  under  the  worker's  direction  can  they 
participate  in  the  task  of  establishing 
socialism.  By  their  own  strength  they 
can  never  achieve  this  objective. 1 

In  a  nearly  pure  Marxist -Leninist  formulation, 

another  official  Japanese  Communist  handbook  on  trade 

unions  sets  forth  the  paramount  role  of  the  worker  in  the 

following  terms:  "Revolution  cannot  be  achieved  by 

reliance  on  the  Party's  strength  alone.  It  must  be  carried 

out  by  the  people  grouped  around  the  workers.  The  labor 

unions  thus  perform  the  function  of  a  belt  linking  the 

2 

Communist  Party  to  the  masses."  ’ 

A  simple  explanation  is  provided  In  the  same  work  as 
to  why  the  farmers,  fishermen,  and  small  businessmen  of 
Japan  (who  even  in  industrialized  Japan  compose  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  population)  must  be  assigned  a  secondary 
role.  Communist  reasoning  runs  as  follows:  Farmers  and 
small  businessmen  attend  to  their  own  little  plot  of  land 
or  their  small  store.  They  are  used  to  thinking  in  terms 
of  Individual  effort.  For  this  reason  they  generally  fail 
to  realize  the  need  for  solidarity  among  the  working 

^Katsumi  Kikunami ,  Rodo  kumiai-ron  (On  Labor  Unions), 
Tokyo,  1948,  p.  30. 

2 

Shoichi  Kasuga,  Rodo  kumlal  no  hanashi  (The  Story 
of  Labor  Unions),  Tokyo,  1948,  p.  272. 


♦ 


j:!o  .ii.fi  find  it  d  i  f ;  i  f’.i  1  i.  to  comprehend  the  tenets  of 

.iu<  'cl  ism .  "ivumerrms  tbev  are,"  the  Japanese  Communist 

handbook  ciwmritts .  "these  groups  are  unable  to  recognize  a 
clear  objective  in  their  struggle  and  hence  vacillate 
somewhere  between  the  worker  and  the  capitalist."3  This 
limited  political  consciousness  and  relative  impotence  of 
the  farmer  and  the  petty  bourgeois  are  contrasted  with  the 
outlook  and  revolutionary  potential  oi  the  industrial 
worker.  A  "direct  victim  of  capitalist  exploitation"  -«■ 
who,  moreover,  has  experienced  cum.rjnity  life  and 
collective  action  to  a  degree  unknown  to  other  social 
groups  --  the  Japanese  worker,  in  the  Communist  view, 
possesses  the  combination  of  strength,  cohesiveness  and 
purposefulness  necessary  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
capitalist  system.  It  is  pointed  out  further  that  even  the 
starving  Japanese  tenant  farmer  thinks  that  his  economic 
problems  can  be  solved  only  by  a  redistribution  of  large 
landholdings,  whereas  the  worker  --  owning  neither  property 
nor  tools  of  production  --  seeks  and  by  necessity  must 
seek  a  solution  to  his  problems  in  the  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  cooperative  management.  Thus,  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  function  in  capitalist  society,  the 
workers  are  believed  more  apt  than  any  other  social  class 
to  comprehend  the  principles  of  Marxian  theory  and 
practice. 

Aa  a  logical  outcome  of  this  analysis,  the  Japanese 
Cornnunlst  Party  regards  successful  mobilization  of  the 
workers  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  movement  aimed  at  the 

3 Ibid. .  pp.  126-127. 


***** 
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iv;t:ab!  i  shmrnt  of  a  soi  ia!  1st  state.  The  key  to  Such 

ir.ofcii  ization  is,  of  course,  the  labor  union.  In  the 

Co-.imun  1st  view,  however,  unions  are  not  an  effective 

revolutionary  weapon  until  they  have  been  combined  under 

a  single  authority.  From  the  outset,  Japanese  Communist 

policy  has  worked  for  a  total  mobilization  of  labor,  to 

be  accomplished  through  the  welding  together  of  all  unions 

4 

into  a  single  organization.  Further,  the  Communist 
Farcy  clearly  favors  the  "one  union  per  industry” 
principle.  The  priority  assigned  to  creating  national 
unions  in  the  transportation,  communications  and  power 
industries  underlines  the  role  of  labor  unions  as  a 
political  weapon.  Alluding  to  this  point,  party  leader 
Yoshio  Shiga,  in  a  report  to  the  Communist  Party's 
National  Consultative  Conference  in  November  1945,  pointed 
out  that  communications  and  transportation  Industries  were 
"the  nerves  of  the  nation.""’  Practically  all  of  the 
other  points  that  Lenin  made  regarding  labor  unions  are 
faithfully  restated  in  the  Japanese  Conrnunist  labor  union 
manual:  Labor  unions  are  "schools  in  which  the  worker 
learns  class  struggle  and  Communian."  They  prepare  the 
worker  for  his  "historic  role"  as  one  of  the  "vanguard 
of  the  revolution."** 

There  is  little  reason  to  conclude  that  Japanese 
Communist  thinkir*.  on  this  juestion  has  undergone  a 
fundamental  change,  despite  Japan's  reclassification  In 

- 

Aka hat a ,  November  22,  1945. 

5Ibld. 

^Kikumanl,  op,  cit ■ .  p.  30. 


’ nr, !  -.r  ;i  '  il.M'Ial  or  dependent"  area,  and  despite 

i iv.  t  i'.i  h  ;  n  ■.  evidence  of  at. Tempts  to  mobilise  the  "petty 
bourgeoisie  ln  support  of  an  «ntf -American,  pro-Chinese 
..  ..  i.n  policy.  The  ;•  ■•"Hoimt  role  assigned  by  the 
Japanese  Communists  to  labor  as  a  political  weapon  was 
officially  confirmed  in  Zenei  towards  the  end  of  195'*  in 
the  following  unequivocal  terms:  "The  exploited  working 
class,  which  has  nothing  to  lose  but  Its  iron  chains,  is 
the  only  class  capable  of  fighting  indomitably  am! 
completely  against  the  ruling  classes;  only  the  workers 
who  have  no  need  to  exploit  others  possess  proletarian 
democracy,  class  solidarity,  and  discipline  obtained 
through  group  activities.  The  solidarity  and  iron 
discipline  of  our  Party,"  the  article  concludes,  "are 
reflected  ln  the  working  class  and  have  heightened  the 
working  class  as  the  leading  cla^s  for  racial  liberation. 

The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan 
held  in  the  summer  of  1958  reaffirmed  in  two  ways  the 
critical  role  assigned  to  labor  in  the  Communist  struggle 
for  power:  first,  by  the  large  number  -f  labor  specialists 
and  labor  union  strategists  placed  in  key  executive  posts 
in  the  Party;  secondly,  by  the  attention  given  to 
organisational  and  labor  union  questions  in  the  documents 
issuing  from  the  Congress. 

In  shore ,  the  urban  proletariat  appears  to  remain  the 
focus  of  both  JCP  theory  and  practice,  especially  in 
matters  of  domestic  politics  —  perhaps  because  this  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  where  Communist  strategy  has  achieved 
any  degree  of  success.  The  Japanese  Communists,  of  course, 

^Fujita  Tsugio,  Zenei.  Oc tober -December ,  1954  (Italics 
supplied) . 


devote  considerable  propaganda  effort  to  the  "agrarian 
struggle,  1  which  they  continue  to  treat  in  terms  of  the 
desirability  of  an  alliance  between  worker  and  peasant,^ 
h*>i.  their  main  organ! xu 1 1  onal  and  propaganda  activity  is 
i'i'ed  ;u  the  labor  movement  --  and  with  some  success. 


An  article  entitled  "The  Present  Agrarian  Struggle" 
(Tome n  no  Nomin  Toso).  for  example,  in  the  November,  1954 
issue  of  Zene i .  attempts  tn  show  the  basis  for  stressing 
the  value  of  an  alliance  between  the  worker  and  the 
peasant  against  MSA,  American  military  bases  in  Japan, 
and  the  "reactionary,  pro-American,  Yoshida  government." 
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II.  COMMUNIST  STRATEGY  IN  JAPAN,  1945-1960 

The  di fficul ties  and  dangers  of  attempting  to  lay 
down  a  precise  or  rigid  structure  of  analysis  for  this 
topic  ire  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  actual  practice 
Japanese  Communist  policy  lines  have  not  always  been 
clearly  drawn  nor  has  Communist  strategy  in  Japan  appeared 
entirely  consistent.  Postwar  Japanese  Communist  policy 
has  been  guided  and  influenced  both  by  international  and 
domestic  considerations  and  further  complicated  by 
factional  disputes  within  the  Party.  As  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  documentation,  Party  strategy  in  Japan 
has  been  unique  in  its  failure  to  respond  in  the  standard 
pattern  to  identifiable  shifts  in  the  international 
Communist  line.  Consequently,  consideration  of  the  origin 
and  basis  of  a  particular  strategy  as  well  as  the  tactical 
objectives  of  the  Communists  in  Japan  during  a  given 
period  must  be  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  understanding 
the  Japanese  Communist  Party's  use  of  labor  as  a  political 
weapon. 

Commurist  strategy  in  Japan  during  the  postwar  decade 
and  a  half  --  1945  to  1960  --  may  be  divided  Into  three 
main  periods  joined  by  two  significant  transitional 
periods :  Phase  One:  Peaceful  Revolution.  1945-1949. 
which  in  turn  may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  Democratic 
People's  Front  (1945-1947)  and  (b)  Democratic  National 
Front  (1947-1949);  Comlnform  Criticism  and  Transition, 
1950-1951 :  Phase  Two:  National  Liberation  Democratic 
Revolution  --  The  Colonial  and  Dependent  Area  Formula. 

195) -1955 ■  which  can  be  further  divided  into  (a)  Radical 


isi 


Interlude  (1951-1952),  (b)  Popular  Front  --  Underground 
(195i-1954),  and  (c)  Popular  Front  --  New  Look  (1954-1955); 
Transitions 1  Period;  Sixth  Notional  Council  Meeting  to 
Seventh  Fatly  Congress,  1955-1958;  and  Phase  Three : 

National  Liberation  Democratic  Revolution  --  the  Puppet 
Capita llat  Economy,  Peace  and  Independence  Formula, 
1958-1960.  This  period  has  been  treated  under  the  rubrics 
(a)  Ideological  Guidelines  Laid  Down  by  the  Seventh  Party 
Congress,  and  (b)  Strategy  and  Tactics  Projected  by  the 
Seventh  Party  Congress. 

Among  the  criteria  for  distinguishing  Communist 
strategy  and  emphasis  of  one  period  from  another,  the 
following  may  serve  as  useful  points  of  reference: 

Peaceful  Revolution  vs.  Violent  Revolution  — 

By  an  analysis  of  Party  documents  and  Plenum  discussions 
and  by  observation  of  Communist  activities,  one  can  identify 
the  Communist  view  of  "the  revolution"  or  approach  to 
revolution  at  any  given  time.  This,  of  course,  is  spelled 
out  and  defended  in  terms  of  what  the  Marxist-Leninist 
would  characterize  as  the  "stage  of  the  revolution."  It 
Is  further  related  to  what  the  Communists  call  "objective" 
and  "subjective"  conditions.  What  appears  to  happen  in 
practice,  however,  is  that  the  "theory"  arrived  at  by 
"scientific  analysis"  of  the  "objective"  and  "subjective" 
conditions  (that  is  the  situation  in  Japan  and  the  readiness 
of  the  F  irty)  must  depend  for  continued  sanction  or 
validity  on  its  effectiveness  in  serving  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  policies  and  objectives.  Thus,  a  theory  or 


strategy  which  is  successful  in  accomplishing  an  objective 
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at  one  period  may  become  "anti-social,  anti-Marxist, 
anti-patriotic,  and  anti- Japanese"  as  immediate  changes 
occur  in  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  needs. 

The  precise  nature  of  a  given  policy  may  be  identified 
further  in  terns  of  legal  as  opposed  to  underground  activ¬ 
ity.  mass  party  vs.  the  "hard  core"  emphasis,  and  the 
broad  popular  front  tactic  and  "peaceful  coexistence"  line 
rather  than  militant  obstructionist  tactics. 

National  vs.  International  Orientation  --  The 
pattern  of  the  temporary  "domestication"  of  a  Communist 
party  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  international  Communism. 
In  order  to  remove  the  stigma  of  Soviet  direction  and  inter¬ 
national  CommuniBt  orientation,  several  of  the  parties 
(for  example  the  American  and  Indo-Chinese)  went  so  far  as 
to  change  their  name-,  for  a  period  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Agaiti,  the  degree  of  acknowledged  relationship  with 
the  international  Communisc  movement  appears  to  be  dictated 
by  the  international  atmosphere  as  the  Soviet  and  more 
recently  Chinese  Communist  parties  think  it  bears  on  their 
foreign  policy  needs  and  strategy. 

A  related  concept  involves  the  focus  of  the  Communist 
program  in  a  country.  For  example,  it  may  be  oriented 
nationally,  against  domestic  monopoly  capital,  etc.,  or 
(as  has  been  more  recently  the  case  In  Japan)  "foreign 
supported  monopoly  capital ,  wnich  is  turning  Japan  into 
an  American  colony,”  may  be  designated  as  the  target. 

In  general.  Communist  strategy  in  Japan  up  to  1950 
may  be  said  to  have  followed  a  "peaceful,"  "national," 
"legal,"  and  "mass  party"  approach.  The  years  1950-1951 
brought  a  shift  to  a  more  "radical,"  "international"  and 


"Ill  ejf«»  l'1  (underground)  orientation  or  emphasis,  but  one 
can  detect  a  return  to  something  like  the  earlier  approach 
in  1951  and  1954.  The  resulting  strategy,  while  within 
the  framework  of  thu  "National  Liberation  Front"  laid  down 
in  November  of  1951,  may  more  properly  be  regarded  aa  a 
hybrid  strategy  with  several  variants.  By  1958,  this 
strategy  had  taken  the  form  of  the  "National  Liberation 
Democratic  Movement,"  i.e.,  the  puppet  capitalist  economy, 
pence  and  independence  formula. 

Phase  One:  Peaceful  Revolution,  1945-1950 
Except  for  a  brief,  confused,  transitional  period 
immediately  following  the  end  of  the  war,  the  period  from 
Japan's  surrender  to  the  Cominfonn  criticism  in  January 
1950  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  "Peaceful  Revolution." 

A  tactical  shift  from  the  democratic  people's  front  to  the 
democratic  national  front,  which  occurred  in  1947,  did  not 
significantly  alter  the  two  principal  policy  considerations 
of  the  period,  both  deliberate  reversals  of  prewar  Japanese 
Communist  strategy.  The  first  was  moderation,  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  concept  "peaceful  revolution"  and  the 
slogan  "the  lovable  Communist  Party"  and  designed  to 
develop  a  broad,  popular,  trass  party.  The  second  was 
autonomy  or  national  orientation,  that  Is,  the  concerted 
attempt  to  stress  the  Party's  independent  character,  to  play 
down  or  deny  any  international  orientation  or  foreign  ties, 
especially  those  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  concentrate 
on  domestic  issues. 

In  contrast  to  the  prewar  Party,  which  had  failed  in 
its  mission  largely  because  both  the  Japanese  government 
and  the  people  of  Japan  regarded  It  --  correctly  --  es  a 


secret,  fnreign-dirccted ,  radical  organization,  disrespect¬ 
ful  of  the  Emperor  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  violent 
revolution,  the  postwar  "lovable  Party"  made  Substantial 
progress.  Led  by  a  moderate  strategy  in  an  atmosphere 
rmi.lncU'p  to  total  reform.  If  not  to  revolution,  the  re  - 
vitalized  legal  Party  by  the  spring  of  1149  dominated  the 
strong  postwar  labor  movement.  Boasting  a  registered 
membership  of  approximately  100,000,  it  sent  35  members  to 
the  Japanese  Diet.  Further,  a  large  percentage  of  all 
university  students  in  Japan  supported  the  Communist 
Party's  program,  or  parts  of  it,  and  there  were  some 
3,000,000  sympathizers,  including  an  indeterminable  number 
of  secret  Party  members  throughout  Japan. 

To  what  extent  did  the  policy  of  "peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion,-'  which  produced  such  striking  results,  represent  a 
fundamental  reorientation  of  the  Party  and  to  what  extent 
must  it  be  regarded  simply  as  a  tactical  maneuver?  A 
closer  examination  of  the  Party  leadership,  organization, 
and  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  tactics  suggests 
the  answer  to  this  complicated  question. 

The  first  postwar  convention  of  the  Japan  Communist 
Party,  in  December  1945,  was  officially  designated  the 
Fourth  Party  Congress,  Indicating  that  the  legal  postwar 
Party  regarded  Itself  as  the  legitimate  successor  to  the 
illegal  prewar  organization.  The  leaders  of  the  Party  during 
the  period  under  review  were  veterans  of  the  prewar 
Japanese  Communist  movement  with  extensive  training  and 
experience  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Until  1950, 
the  Japanese  Tarty  guided  itself  by  means  of  a  policy 
memorandum  drafted  in  Moscow  in  1932.  Thus,  the 


st  Party  In  Japan,  from  its  inception  to  the  postwar 
years,  has  had  a  certain  continuity  in  its  organization, 
leadc-t ship ,  and  haaic  policy.  An  examination  of  the  main 
policy  lines  and  specific  tactics  of  the  democratic 
people's  front  and  the  democratic  national  front  serves 
further  to  clarify  this  point. 


(a)  Democratic  People's  Front,  1945-1947 

Defeat,  confusion,  economic  chaos  and  an  Allied 
occupation  policy  aimed  at  the  "revival  and  strengthening 
of  democratic  tendencies  among  the  people  of  Japan"  all 
tended  to  produce  an  environment  in  postsurrender  Japan 
which  for  the  first  time  permitted  the  uninhibited 
growth  of  both  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  and  the  labor 
movement. 

The  Japanese  Communist  leaders  who,  along  with  other 
political  prisoners,  were  released  from  prison  on 
October  10,  1945,  had  been  "out  of  politics"  throughout 
the  United  Front  and  Wartime  Alliance  periods,  1935-1945. 

By  neither  training  nor  experience  were  they  equipped  to 
meet  the  situation  they  encountered  in  postsurrender  Japan. 
Further,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Moscow  had  by  this  time 
settled  on  a  firm  line  for  Japan.  Consequently,  until 
Party  strategist  Sanzo  Nosaka  returned  to  Japan  in 
January  1946,  after  nine  years  in  Mobcow  and  five  years 
in  Yenan,  Communist  policy  in  Japan  continued  to  reflect 
in  a  general  way  aspects  of  the  pre-1935  leftist  Comintern 
strategy  for  Japan. 

Announced  Corranuniat  policy  for  Japan  in  1945-1946  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 


(’)  Ci. operation  with  the  Allies  (which,  of  course, 
included  the  Soviet  Union)  as  a  force  "liberating  the 
world  from  fascism  and  militarism"  and  "opening  the  way 
for  the  democratic  revolution  in  Japan." 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  Emperor  system,  that  is: 

"The  Emperor  and  his  court,  the  military  and  administrative 
bureaucracy,  the  aristocracy,  parasitic  landlordism  and 
monopoly  capitalism." 

(3)  Mobilization  of  "all  groups  and  organizations 
with  democratic  aims  into  a  united  front  against  the  anti¬ 
democratic  forces." 

At  the  same  time  Japanese  Communist  policy  during  this 
initial  period  was  dominated  by  a  leftist  orientation  that 
failed  to  gain  popular  support: 

(1)  The  Party  remained  an  elitist  party;  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  for  Party  membership  were  maintained. 

(2)  Neither  the  call  for  total  abolition  of  the 
imperial  institution  nor  the  expropriation  of  land  for 
distribution  to  peasants  seemed  geared  to  a  policy  of 
general  appeal. 

(3)  Aggressive  labor  tactics  did  little  to  enhance 
the  Party's  reputation  among  moderate  elemants. 

(4)  Attacks  on  the  Socialist  leadership  further 
weakened  any  chances  of  a  united  front  which  the  Communists 
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claimed  they  wanted. 

With  the  return  of  Nosaka  to  Japan  early  in  1946, 

JCP  policy  began  to  take  on  a  "new  look,"  no  doubt  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Nosaka 's  years  with  the  Chinese  Communists 

5 

A  fuller  treatment  of  thlB  period  is  included  in 
T.  C.  Tsukahlra,  The  Postwar  Evolution  of  Communist  Strateg 
in  Japan,  which  has  been  drawn  on  for  the  ahov^. 


and  designed  ta  exploit  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 

Aiin-rir.M*  oocupuv ion.  The  shift  was  In  the  direction  of 

broadening  the  basis  of  Party  membership  and  attempting  to 

strengthen  public  support  for  the  Communist  program. 

Accordingly,  the  leftist  orientation  was  abandoned  in 

favor  of  a  more  moderate  line,  suggested  by  the  slogans 

1C 

"peaceful  revolution"  and  a  "lovable  Communist  Party." 

By  flatly  denying  that  the  JCT  maintained  or  would  in  the 
future  seek  any  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Nosaka  sought 
to  create  the  image  of  a  patriotic  party  of  the  common 
man ,  which  throughout  the  war  had  alone  stood  for  peace 
and  now  was  the  logical  instrument  for  the  promised 
democratization  of  Japan.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  JCp 
leaders  thought  such  a  program  would  carry  them.  If 
Nosaka  and  certain  other  JCP  leaders  were  not  really 
convinced  that  the  Party  could  attain  political  power  In 
Japan  through  the  parliamentary  process  alone,  they  were 
at  least  certain  about  the  desirability  of  employing  some 
le*s  peaceful  tactic  should  this  become  necessary. 

The  keynote  to  tactics  for  the  period  was  Nosaka' s 
call  for  "unity  with  all  political  parties  and  political 
forces  going  in  our  direction,"  a  "democratic  front." 

Such  unity,  Nosaka  reported  to  the  Fifth  Party  Congress 
(March  1946) ,  had  already  been  achieved  on  the  local 
level,  notably  in  the  Kyoto  arja  where  the  Communist, 

^Nosaka' s  approach  is  set  forth  in  two  works  by  him, 
Nihon  Mlnshuka  no  tame  ni  (Towards  the  Democratization  of 
Japan).  1948.  and  Senrvaku.  Se»  iutsu  No  Shomondai  (Strategy 
and  Tactics),  1949.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  contents 
of  both  may  be  found  in  Langer- Swearingen,  Japanese  Commun¬ 
ism:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Works  in  the  Japanese 
Language .  New  York,  University  of  Southern  California, 

IPR,  1953. 


tv  :  i  I  ist.  ,  !.i  hi'r.i  1  and  Rt  p.ibl  I  can  parties  had  joined 
Torres.  There*  was  less  success,  N osaka  admitted,  at  the 
nati  'iial  level.  Socialist  leadership  had  rejected  a 
common  front  with  the  Communists,  but  within  the  Socialist 
Party  and  other  groups,  Nosaka  insisted,  there  was  active 
sentiment  for  cooperation  with  the  JCP.  This  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file,  Nosaka  stressed,  must  be 
exploited  at  the  working  level.  But,  Nosaka  cautioned, 
while  working  on  the  lower  echelons,  the  top  must  not  be 
neglected,  for  if  negotiations  at  the  top  were  successful, 
the  whole  would  fall  into  line.'*"''' 

The  'lovable,  peaceful"  strategy  served  to  increase 

public  interest  and  confidence  in  the  Communist  Party.  As 

a  consequence,  in  the  first  postwar  general  elections  of 

April  1946,  the  JCP  gained  five  seats  in  the  House  of 

Representatives  and  a  total  of  2,130,000  votes.  On  the 

labor  front  the  Party  made  perhaps  even  more  striking 

progress.  The  National  Congress  of  Industrial  Unions, 

which  claimed  1,600,000  members,  was  organized  in  August 

1946  under  the  leadership  of  Bix  regular  JCP  members  and 
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four  secret  Party  members  and  sympathizers. 

(b)  Democratic  National  Front.  1947-1950 

With  the  deterioration  of  relations  between  East  and 
West  during  194V,  the  Kremlin  launched  a  more  militant 

^Formulation  from  Tsukahira,  op,  clt.  .  p.  22.  See 
also  Nosaka' s  report  to  the  Fifth  Congress  in  Zene 1 .  No.  4, 
April  1946,  pp.  21-22. 

1  2 

Kinya  Niizekl  (Chief  3th  Section,  European  and 
American  Affairs  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs),  'The 
Postwar  Activities  of  the  Japan  Communist  Party,"  Japan ' s 
Problems,  Public  Information  and  Cultutal  Affair-  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo,  March  1954. 
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poiicv.  In  ,  ;i!i»',u!i’n:nfnt  of  the  rightist  strategy 

of  the  immediate  postwar  period  (that  is,  cooperation 
"froi;’.  iihiivo"  with  other  "democratic"  parties  and  groups) 
became  evident  when  the  French  and  Italian  Communist 
Parties  withdrew  from  the  coalition  governments  in  which 
they  had  participated.  In  various  countries  Communists 
began  to  attack  the  leadership  of  non-Communist  parties 
as  "traitors"  to  the  democratic  cause.  This  policy 
crystallized  as  a  worldwide  Communist  strategy  with  the 
formation  of  the  Cominform  in  September  1947.  Zhdanov's 
"Two  Hostile  Camps"  keynote  speech  was  accompanied  by  a 
publication  of  a  "Declaration  of  the  Conference  on  the 
International  Situation,"  which  named  Japan  as  an  "instru¬ 
ment  of  United  States  imperialist  policy"  and  characterized 

Socialist  parties  everywhere  as  "tactical  weapons  of  the 
13 

imperialist  camp." 

Japanese  Communist  response  to  the  new  line  was 
immediate  abandonment  of  attempts  to  form  a  "top  alliance" 
with  the  Socialist  Party,  some  de-emphasis  of  the  peaceful 
revolutionary  theme,  and  adoption  of  a  more  anti-U.S. 
posture.  The  policy  that  emerged  from  the  Party's  Sixth 
Congress  (December  21-23,  1947)  defined  a  new  strategy 
for  the  JCP  —  a  strategy  which  differed  from  the  rightist 
strategy  of  the  1945-1947  period  and  from  the  leftist 
strategies  -1  the  party's  pruwar  history,  though  it  com¬ 
bined  features  of  both. 

In  the  Communist  view,  Japan  had  become  a  semi¬ 
colonial  country;  hence,  "foreign  imperialism"  was  added 

n 

See  Tsukahira,  op.  cit. .  p.  23.  See  also  For  a 
Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy.  November  10,  1947. 
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to  such  i-Tr,ri  (  f  („nsl  ^netr,  i  es  ««  "monopoly  capital,  feudal 
landlords,  and  reactionary  bureaucrats. "  Both  the  earlier 
rightist  strategy  of  alliances  "at  the  top"  and  the  leftist 
ant i enpi ta 1 i st  single-stage  revolution  approach  were  ruled 
out.  Instead  a  two-stage  revolution  was  conceived,  the 
first  stage  ("bourgeois  democratic")  being  directed 
against  foreign  imperialism  and  domestic  Fascism  and 
feudalism.  The  new  united  front  ("from  below")  of  all 
classes  and  groups  (including  the  ho’.:rgt„  1  -)  willing  to 
fight  foreign  "imperialism"  was  assentially  the  Maoist 
formula  which  two  years  later  Peking,  with  Moscow's 
approval,  was  to  acclaim  "the  path  that  should  be  taken  by 
peoples  of  the  various  colonial  and  semi-colonial 
countries  in  their  fight  for  national  Independence  and 
people 1 s  democracy .  ^ 

In  February  1948  the  JCP  officially  launched  its 
"democratic  national  front"  offensive.  Communists  con¬ 
centrated  their  effort  on  establishing  a  united  front 
"from  below"  by  wooing  dissident  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  Socialist  camp  and  by  attempting  to  mobilize  "all 
democratic  forces":  workers,  peasants,  "working  towns¬ 
people,"  intelligentsia,  small  and  medium  businessmen  and 
"sincere"  or  "progressive"  industrial  capitalists.  Their 
announced  goals  were  the  thorough  democratization  of  Japan, 
the  stabilization  and  improvement  of  living  standards, 
complete  independence  of  Japan,  and  world  peace.  Although 
they  attacked  American  Influence  in  Japan,  usually 

IT 

Detailed  treatment  in  Tsukahira,  op.  clt. ,  pp.  25*45. 
See  also  speech  by  Liu  Shao-Chi  at  the  Peking  WFTU  Confer¬ 
ence  November-December ,  1949  in  For  a  Lasting  Peace.  For  a 
People's  Democracy.  December  30,  1949. 


i  nd  i  t  !  v  .  l  in-y  ii  iint-.i]  chit-lly  *t  i  innc.ifim',  ic.il 

:>!  ft • ! i.*, i  h  iii  :ir  :i  r  t-.  so  1  :;c  power  within  the;  exist  Inf;  con¬ 
st  1  uu  iorta  I  f  I'.imrwork  --  or  .it  least  to  move  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  the  situation  would  permit. 

The  girernl  elect  ion  of  January  1949  demonstrated 
t i i e  striking,  progress  that  the  JCP  had  made  with  its 
moderate,  united-front  policy  during  a  period  when  there 
was,  in  any  case,  general,  if  temporary,  loss  of  confidence 
hy  the  electorate  in  other  left-wing  parties.  Thirty-five 
Communist  candidates  were  elected.  The  total  Communist 

vote  was  2,980,000,  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  total  votes 

IS 

cast . 

Encouraged  by  such  success  at  home  and  stimulated  by 
Chinese  Communist  victories  on  the  Continent,  Japanese 
Communist  leaders  apparently  became  genuinely  convinced 
that  final  victory  was  at  hand.  This  attitude  soon 
developed  into  an  aggressive  overconfidence  which,  coupled 
with  increased  pressure  from  SCAP  and  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps  accounts  for  the  JCP's  subsequent  general 
decline  in  popular  support  and  reduced  effectiveness  on 
the  labor  front  and  in  other  critical  areas. 

An  analysis  of  the  two  policies,  "peaceful  revolution" 
and  "autonomy,"  may  serve  further  to  clarify  the  strategy 

^Registered  Party  membarshtp  at  this  time  was 
about  100,000. 

series  of  Communist -inspired  acts  of  violence 
occurred  about  this  time,  including  the  unauthorized 
operation  of  electric  cars,  the  unlawful  occupation  of 
the  Taira  Police  Station,  the  Mltaka  electric  car  wreck, 
and  the  Matsukawa  train  wreck.  (The  defendants  in  the 
Natsukawa  case  were  acquitted  in  1963.) 
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i  V*1*.  l.iitv  st  rater  is’.  SanzH 

Sn.s..;  i  .■.T'tf  in  r-AH-  "There  are  a  tune  people  who  hole  the 

: :  -  t  h.u  .1  peaceful  vev-.»iuLlon  represents  a  nnv  tv  pc 

.'i  i  ut  ion  that  neither  Lcain  nor  Stai  in  had  ever 

>-i-.vi  saved .  Inis  c  *ust  itutes  a  social  /Jemocrat  ie  view 

fraught  with  grove  dancers  for  the  cause  of  revolution. 

Although  at  tl..:es  the  possioility  of  a  peaceful  development 

of  revolution  may  exist,  peaceful  revolution  is  no  more 

than  a  type  of  tactics.  With  changing  conditions,  the 

approach  must  also  change.  A  year  later,  Nosaka  spoke 

acre  candidly:  "If  pursued  skillfully,  this  policy  will 

facilitate  the  development  of  conditions  for  direct  re- 
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volution  and  make  possible  the  seizure  of  power."  On 

the  question  of  autonomy,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 

JCP,  Kyuichi  Tokuda,  told  a  Party  Congress  in  1946:  "We 

have  no  ties  whatsoever  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  should 

like  to  state  here  that  in  the  future  as  well  our  Party 

19 

will  never  have  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Although  in  line  with  the  new  postwar  policy,  the  Japanese 
Party  may  have  deliberately  attempted  to  play  down  its 
visible  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  evidence  suggests 
that  the  basic  relationship  remained  unchanged.  The 


Sanzo  Nosaka ,  Senryaku,  Sen jut su  no  Shomondai 
(Strategy  and  Tactics),  Tokyo,  1949,  p.  99. 

18„ _ «  _ _ , 


Sanzo  Nosaka,  "Do  the  Basic  Work,"  Zenei .  October 


1949. 


Kyuichi  Tokuda ,  Nalgai  losei  to  Nippon  Kyosanto  no 
nimrou  (The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Situation  and  the  Mission 
of  the  Japan  Communist  Party),  Tokyo,  1949,  p.  236. 


incipal  areas  of  Soviet  influence  and  liaison  --  though 
not  necessarily  total  control  --  which  can  be  documented 
and  illustrated  are:^  (1)  The  Soviet  indoctrination  of 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  effected  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Japanese  Coiununi sts ;  (2)  Soviet  propaganda  broad¬ 
casts  from  Vladivostok,  Khabarovsk  and  Moscow,  coordinated 
with  Communist  activities  in  Japan;  (3)  Direct  Japanese 
Communist  liaison  with  the  Russian  mission  in  Tokyo; 

(4)  Substantial  Japanese  Communist  exchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  personnel  with  Communist  Chira  and  wi‘  Soviet- 
controlled  North  Korea;  (5)  Japanese  Communist  acceptance 
of  the  Comlnform  criticism  in  January  1950  and  the  complete 
switch  in  policy  and  program  along  the  lines  "suggested" 
in  Moscow. ** 
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For  a  fuller  analysis  see  "The  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Union,"  Chapter  XX  in  Swearingen,  op.  cit..  pp.  230-234. 
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By  1950,  registered  Party  membership  is  thought  to 
have  reached  its  peak.  Japanese  authorities  reported 
100,000  registered  members  and  3,629  Communist  cells 
throughout  Japan.  See  Special  Investigation  Bureau, 

Attorney  General's  Office,  Two  Political  Extremities  in 
Japan.  February  15,  1950.  The  subsequent  decline  is 
recorded  in  another  Japanese  government  publication  which 
states:  "According  to  official  registration  figures, 

Party  membership  reached  a  peak  of  100,000  in  March  1950, 
but  it  dwindled  gradually  to  65,000  in  January  1951, 

59,000  in  May,  56,000  in  August,  and  48,000  in  June  1952. 

Its  actual  strength,  including  non-reglstered  Communists, 
which  wsb  once  thought  to  be  300,000,  was  recently  estimated 
at  60,000  to  70,000.  Niirekl,  "Postwar  Activities  of  the 
Japan  Communist  Party,"  loc.  cit.  To  these  figures  must  be 
added  some  460,000  or  80  per  cent  of  the  Korean  residents 
in  Japan,  who  at  least  up  to  1952  were  regarded  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  as  being  under  varying  degrees  of 
Communist  influence  and  control.  Of  these,  1,500  were 
registered  JCP  members;  about  100,000  were  regarded  as 
active  sympathizers. 


In  January  1950  Moscow  “suggested"  a  shift  to  a  more 

positive  policy  in  an  anonymous  editorial  in  the  official 

Con, inform  organ  "For  a  Lasting  Peace;  For  a  People's 

Democracy."  Nosaka 's  approach  was  branded,  among  other 

things,  "antidemocratic,  anti-Socialist ,  antipatr iotic , 

and  anti-Japanese."  The  precise  reasons  for  Moscow's 

proposal  are  still  not  clear.  It  seems  probable,  however, 

that  Communist  strategy  in  Occupied  Japan  (which,  when  the 

International  Communist  line  shifted  to  the  left  in  1947 

and  1948,  had  apparently  been  given  a  special  tactical 

dispensation  because  of  the  country's  occupied  status) 

had  by  1950  outlived  its  usefulness.  With  China  in  the 

Soviet  orbit  and  with  hopes  for  an  overall  peace  treaty 

and  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Japan 

steadily  growing  dimmer,  cl’.e  world  situation  as  the  Kremlin 

viewed  it  toward  the  end  of  1949  might  well  have  called  for 

more  dynamic  action  from  the  Japanese  Party.  The  impending 
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move  in  Korea  must  have  also  figured  in  the  decision. 

In  any  case,  after  some  considerable  confusion  and  debate, 
the  Japanese  Party  issued  a  statement  which  at  once 
praised  Nosaka ,  admitted  that  mistakes  had  been  made,  and 
accepted  the  Comfnform  criticism.  Nosaka  concluded  on 
what  became  the  keynote  of  future  policy:  "We  must... 
fulfill,"  he  said,  "the  important  mission  assigned  to  the 
______ 

For  a  general  treatment  of  Soviet  policy  in  postwar 
Japan,  see  Paul  Langer,  "Soviet  Union  and  Japan,"  Journa 1 
of  International  Affairs.  Mo,  1,  Part  8,  1954.  A  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Cominform  criticism  based  on 
Russian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  sources  may  be  found  In 
Swearingen-Langer ,  Red  Flag  In  Japan,  pp.  199-207,  and  in 
Swearingen,  "Nosaka  and  the  Cominforrn,"  Far  Eastern  Survey. 
April  1950. 
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Cmiuminlst.  Party  oT  Japan  as  a  link  in  the  international 
rovnlui  iintarv  movement." 

Tin-  tv.'! s  year  period  from  the  Cronin  form  criticism  in 
.lanuat  v  l((r>0  in  the  publication  of  a  New  Party  Program  in 
November  i’lSl  was  confused  and  transitional.  In  the 
course  of  adjusting  a  major,  and  often  violent,  factional 
dispute  within  the  Central  Committee  and  of  threshing  out 
differences  over  theory,  the  orientation  of  the  whole 
Party  moved  steadily  to  the  left.  This  shift  to  a  more 
radical  ard  internationally  oriented  policy  can  be 
discerned  by  a  study  of  the  Japanese  Communist  press  and 
by  the  increasing  number  and  scope  of  Communist  incidents 
in  Japan  and  of  sabotage  and  other  acts  of  violence. 

Two  Party  documents  •-  the  "1950  Thesis"  and  the 

"1951  Party  Rules  and  Regulations"  --  form  the  principal 

link  between  the  old  policy  of  "peaceful  revolution"  and 
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a  new  post-treaty  approach  designated  as  a  "national 
liberation  democratic  revolution."  In  terminology, 
emphasis  and  specific  content,  these  two  documents  reveal 
the  direction  of  the  reorientation  in  progress:  from  a 
moderate  to  a  more  radical  approach,  from  peaceful  to 
militant  tactics,  from  an  ostensible  position  of  autonomy 
to  a  frankly  international  orientation,  from  a  vague 
position  of  neutrality  to  outspoken  alignment  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

During  the  same  transitional  period,  most  of  the 
Party  leaders  disappeared  underground.  The  Japanese 
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Cf.  Rodger  Swearingen,  "Japan's  Red  Underground," 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  November  9,  1953. 


j'.iivt-rniiK.'iH  and  private  industry  initiated  a  number  of 

a-isiu'cs  (including  purges  of  suspected  Communists  from 

In  *  t  !  >  v'verniivni  and  industry)  designed  to  control  the  now 

openly  radical  and  frankly  foreign-or iented  organization. 

A’  the  same  time  the  Party's  popularity  with  the  Japanese 

populace  dwindled  markedly  as  it  moved  underground  and  to 

the  left.  Serving  to  mark  the  Party's  new  emphasis  were 

the  creation  of  a  whole  new  underground  military  apparatus 

as  well  as  the  appearance  of  military  reports  and  secret 

publications  on  military  affairs  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  February  1951  the  JCP  adopted  a  "military  policy"  at 

its  Seventh  National  Consultative  Conference.  This 

policy  stipulated  in  part: 

The  Japanese  people  are  being  controlled 
by  American  imperialism  and  its  reactionary 
Japanese  agents  such  as  bankers,  land- 
owners  and  bureaucrats.  This  control  is 
being  maintained  through  the  combined 
effortB  of  all  terror  groups  such  as 
domestic  mercenary  troops,  the  police,  and 
bands  of  believers  in  club-law,  with  the 
American  Army  as  the  main  force.  Revolution 
therefore  requires  a  people's  armed  struggle 
forceful  enough  to  drive  off  the  American 
Army  and  smash  all  pressure  machinery  which 
has  recourse  to  force.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  war  for  emancipation  of  the 
people  shall  be  carried  out  by  armed  uprisings 
and  general  strikes  of  the  working  classes 
as  soon  as  certain  subjective  and  objective 
conditions  are  fulfilled. 24 

By  the  summer  of  1951  factional  strife  had  been 
significantly  reduced  and  the  reorientation  seemed 

Quoted  in  Niizeki,  op.  clt. .  p.  72. 


virtually  complete.  Shortly  alter  the  San  Francisco  Peace 
Conference,  the  JCP  announced  a  new  policy. 

Before  discussing  the  new  policy,  we  must  consider 
the  Party's  re-evaluation  and  criticism  of  the  1950 
transitional  period  as  it  was  detailed,  for  the  first 
time,  lr/  the  Seventh  Party  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1958. 

The  Political  Report  presented  to  the  Congress  devotes  a 
great  many  pages  to  what  is  termed  "the  Problem  of  1950." 

The  gist  of  the  Party's  official  reflection  on  this  matter 
deserves  special  comment.  As  the  Party  saw  it  in  retrospect, 
the  problem  resulted  from  the  fact  that: 

1.  The  Party  did  not  clearly  recognize  the  new 
situation  confronting  Japan  after  the  war  and  made  the 
mistake  of  regarding  American  imperialism  in  occupied 
Japan  as  a  liberating  force. 

2.  The  Party  pursued  an  "unprincipled  policy"  of 
raising  new  Party  leaders  to  key  positions  simply  because 
of  their  apparent  "abilities,  despite  the  suspicion  enter¬ 
tained  about  them  from  the  outset  because  of  defects  in 
their  Party  records." 

3.  Comrade  Tokuda  [Party  Secretary  General  until  his 
death  in  Peking  in  1953]  gradually  intensified  the  tendency 
to  develop  the  "patriarchal  cult  of  personality." 

4.  In  response  to  the  Cominform  criticism  and  "under 
the  oppression  of  American  imperialism,"  which  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Korean  war,  there  was  a  need  for  measures 
based  on  "the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  will  of  the 
people,"  but  the  manner  in  wh^ch  this  was  done  was 
arbitrary,  incorrect  and  Illegal  in  terms  of  the  Party 
rules  and  regulations. 


5.  F.ic i.  i uriii  1  prejudices  and  the  cult  of  the 
person;; !  i  l.y ,  which  regard  all  critics  as  enemies, 
jeopard  i r.cd  Central  Committee  unity  and  authority  and 
prevented  the  Control  Commission  from  discharging  its 
mission. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  a  separate  underground  Party 
structure  was  created  in  the  spring  of  1930  resulted,  in 
fact,  in  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  duly  constituted 
Central  Committee.  “Objectively  speaking,  the  Party 
leaders  concerned  committed  the  mistake  of  Party 

die solution ism. " 

7.  "We  must  understand,"  the  document  concludes, 

"that  to  make  decisions  elsewhere  [i.e. ,  by  self- 

appointed  Party  headquarters]  on  matters  which  should 

be  decided  at  the  national  party  congress  not  only  is 

against  Party  regulations  but  also  gives  rise  to 
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serious  mistakes  and  confusions." 

Phase  Two:  National  Liberation  Democratic  Revolution 
the  Colonial  and  Dependent  Area  Formula.  1951-1958 

The  basis  and  nature  of  the  new  post-treaty  policy, 
that  of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  are  combined  In 
three  documents  published  anonymously  by  the  Cominform: 
"Immediate  Demands  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  —  New 
Program"  (November  23,  1951);  "Basis  of  the  New  Program 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan"  (February  15,  1952);  and 
"Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan" 
(July  4,  1952). 
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Akahata ,  November  6,  1957. 
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T'ni-  theoretical  justification  for  the  new  approach, 
as  given  in  the  three  documents .  may  he  summarized  as 
follows:  Owing  to  the  exploitation  by  U.S,  monopoly 

capital  and  military  imperialism,  Japan  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  --  economically,  politically,  and  militarily  --  int 
a  country  completely  under  the  control  of  and  dependent  on 
the  United  States.  And  how  does  the  Marxist* Leninist 
approach  the  problems  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
colonial  and  dependent  areas?  In  answering  this,  the 
"Basis  of  the  New  Program"  invokes  Stalin's  authority  for 
underlining  the  difference  between  a  revolution  in  an 
imperialist  country  and  a  revolution  in  a  colonial  or 
dependent  area.  The  principal  point,  of  course,  is  that 
only  in  colonial  or  dependent  areas  is  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  national  bourgeoisie  "at  a  certain  stage  and 
for  a  certain  period..."  (to  quote  Stalin)  in  support  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  "against  Imperialism  and  for 
emancipation." 

Relating  this  theory  directly  to  post-treaty  Japan, 
the  same  document  goes  on  to  define  the  future  revolution 
in  Japan  as  a  "national-liberation  democratic  revolution" 
and  to  call  for  a  coalition  government  to  represent  all 
"progressive  and  liberation  forces"  In  the  country.  This 
Is  to  be  based  on  an  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants  who, 
we  are  told,  will  Bupport  the  struggle  for  a  free  and 
independent  Japan  or  will  at  least  maintain  a  friendly 
neutrality. 

The  slogan  "peaceful  revolution"  is  abandoned.  "It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  think,"  the  document 
cautions,  "that  a  new  national  liberation  democratic 
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i’l'vt’.'ii.iioiu  wii’  .srisf  nf  its  own  volition,  without 
d  i  (  fi  on!  t  ic-s  ,  in  a  peaceful  way...."  The  curlier  line 
on  autonomy  also  disappears.  Instead  the  "Basis  of  the 
New  Program'  develops  the  theme  that  neutrality  is  im¬ 
possible,  that  American  imper ia 1 i sm  is  a  paper  tiger  (a 
favorite  phrase  of  the  Chinese  Communists)  as  shown  by 
its  weakness  in  Europe  and  by  the  Korean  War.  Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  rely  on  American  imperialism  would  be  as 
disastrous  for  Japan  as  was  her  ill-fated  alliance  with 
the  imperialists,  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  "The  interna¬ 
tional  situation  shows  most  clearly,"  the  document 
asserts,  "that  the  international  peace  camp  is  a  powerful 
ally  in  our  national  liberation  democratic  front...." 

"Most  harmful  for  us  at  present,"  it  concludes,  "are  fear 
of  the  threats  of  the  occupation  troops,  the  illusions 
about  the  'Free  World,'  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  a 
position  of  neutrality." 

(a)  Radical  Interlude.  1951-1952 

Three  initial  manifestations  of  the  new  line  may  be 
identified:  (1)  emphasis  on  militant  activity,  (2)  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  anti-American  theme,  and  (3)  the 
characterization  of  Japan  as  a  semi-colonial  country. 

Of  these  three,  the  first  was  the  shortest  lived,  while 
the  other  two  continued  with  some  modification  to  be 
characteristic  of  Party  tactics  in  the  succeeding  popular- 
front  phase. 

1.  The  abandonment  of  the  tactic  of  "peaceful  re¬ 
volution"  and  its  replacement  by  "liberation  revolution," 
which  specifically  rejected  the  "peaceful  way  of  libera¬ 
tion,"  would  seem  to  suggest  that  Communist  policy  in 


mtatniife) 


.7  pan  in  tilt-  winter  of  1951  arJ  sprint;  of  1952  moved  one 
st.n'o  closer  pi  tiie  final  objective  of  seizing  political 
power  by  militant  activity.  Indeed,  the  Party's  ability 
and  intention  to  employ  violence  in  line  with  the  new  post¬ 
treaty  policy  were  amply  demonstrated,  notably  in  February 
l952,  when  Communists  In  Tokyo  and  OLber  cities  staged  the 
biggest  series  of  riots  and  anti-American  demonstrations 
since  the  outset  of  the  Occupation  and  again  during  the 
alarming  1952  May  Day  riots.  Subsequent  incidents  involving 
the  use  of  acid  bombs,  Molotov  cocktails,  and  armed  action 
squads  were  numerous  enough  to  suggest  a  definite  plan. 
Further,  the  Party's  "military  policy"  and  guerrilla 

activity  were  discussed  regularly  in  the  Japanese 
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Communist's  principal  covert  publications.  Consequently, 
the  violence  and  underground  military  activity  during  1951 
and  much  of  1952  must  be  regarded  as  Party  policy  and  not 
simply  a  series  of  isolated  incidents. 

One  important  qualification  should  be  added.  By  the 
summer  of  1952,  Party  leaders  apparently  had  come  to  re¬ 
cognize  in  the  new  policy  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Irresponsible  action  by  left-wing  elements  within  the 
Party,  young  Japanese  Communists,  and  Korean  youth  groups 
threatened  to  turn  the  Japanese  people  against  the 
Communist  Party  and  promised  little  in  return.  Cautioning 
against  overzealous  and  premature  action.  Secretary 
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Volume  IV  of  the  Nikkan  Rodo  Tsushin-sha  documentary 
series  on  Japanese  Communism  includes  the  texts  of  several 
"military  affairs  notes"  (Gunjl  Noto)  purported  to  have 
been  circulated  covertly  by  the  Party  during  this  period. 
Nikkan  Rodo  Tsushin-sha,  Nihon  Kvosanto  Bunken-shu  (Docu¬ 
ments  on  Japanese  Communism),  Tokyo,  1953,  pp.  394-423. 
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Tt wrote  from  the  underground  in  July  19  j2:  "Our  task 

it,  !u  master  the  art  of  combining  legal  with  underground 
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work  . 

2.  A  second  manifestation  of  the  new  line  was  the 
increased  use  of  the  anti-American  theme  for  rallying  all 
progress i'"1  "gainst  "United  States  imperialism." 

Why  were  the  workers'  conditions  no  better?  Because 
of  the  exploitation  by  U.S.  monopoly  capital  and  its 
ag_nts,  the  Yoshida  government,  which  have  turned  Japan 
into  a  colony.'  What  accounts  for  the  worsening  plight  of 
the  Japanese  farmer?  The  American-inspired  land  reform 
program,  which  was  "a  fraud  from  beginning  to  end,  de¬ 
signed  only  to  preserve  the  domination  of  the  reactionary 
forces,"  as  well  as  the  "vast  amount  of  land  in  Japan 
commandeered  by  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  converted  from 
productive  agricultural  land  to  destructive  military  bases 
and  airfields."  Similar  appeals  were  tailored  to  the 
needs,  demands,  and  fears  of  intellectuals,  white  collar 
workers  and  even  businessmen,  whose  desire  to  trade  with 
Communist  China  went  unfulfilled  because,  they  were  told, 
of  United  States  control  over  Japan.  In  almost  any 
Japanese  newspaper  or  periodical  of  the  time,  one  was 
likely  to  find  a  story  on  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  the 
MeCarran  Immigration  Act,  or  the  so-called  "book  burning" 
controversy,  as  well  as  a  greet  many  unsavory  accounts 
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Kyuichi  Tokuda,  "Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Japan,"  For  a  Lasting  Peace.  For  a 
People's  Democracy.  Bucharest.  July  4,  1952. 


,if  hmt  United  States  security  'V.rccs  comported  their, selves 
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III  an. 

i.  A  third  manifestation  of  the  new  line  and  per¬ 
haps  most  intriguing,  was  the  use  made  of  the  semi- 
colonial  area  formula:  Japan's  official  classification 
b”  the  Soviets  as  semi-colonial,  dependent  area  placed 
that  country,  at  least  for  propaganda  purposes,  in  the 
same  category  to  which  China  had  been  assigned  until  1949. 
This  suggests  that  at  least  some  of  the  theory,  strategy 
and  tactics  employed  successfully  by  the  Communists  in 
China  may  have  become  officially  valid  for  Japan. 

In  his  July  4,  1952  document,  "Thirtieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan,"  Tokuda,  after  speaking 
of  the  need  both  to  arm  the  Party  with  the  theory  of 
Marxism  and  to  follow  unswervingly  the  ideas  of  Stalin, 
concluded:  "The  ideas  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  applied 

Marxism-Leninism  to  the  Chinese  Revolution  and  blazed  a 
new  pathway  for  China,  must  also  be  our  constant  guide." 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  early  in  1949  Nosaka,  who 

spent  nine  years  in  Moscow  and  then  five  years  in  Yenan, 

had  said:  "We  are  learning  valuable  theoretical  and 

political  lessons  from  the  great  Mao  Tse-tung  and  from 

29 

other  Chinese  Communist  leaders."  Of  further 
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Cf.  Rodger  Swearingen,  "Japan:  An  Uneasy  Ally," 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  31,  1953. 
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Akahata .  March  25,  1949.  The  first  issue  of  Zenei . 
February  1946,  carried  the  program  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  In  subsequent  issues  Mio's  New  Democracy  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.  "We  can  learn  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,"  the  title  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Zenei  of  June  1,  1947,  characterizes  the 
relations  between  the  tvo  parties. 
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:  i  ,-n  i  f !  t'jnc1'  is  til.!?  .luring,  i'i'.ii,  lf>51,  and  1  2  the 

Cliinfsi'  Cou-.muni  uts  exhibited  .in  i  ncreas  i  ngl  y  active 
in!  ;<■;!  in  Japan.  Articles  bearing  such  titles  as  "To 
Our  Japanese  Comrades’’  he  pa  n  to  appear  r"p;.:larl  y  in  the 
Peking  Jen-i" i  u  Jib-pan,  ami  were  (significantly)  reprinted 
in  Pravda .  These  were  apparently  designed  to  guide  the 
Japanese  Party  through  the  difficult  transitional  period. 
The  nature  of  the  Japanese  Party's  reaction  to  this  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  mainland  and  the  increasing  volume  of 
publications  in  Japan  about  and  from  Communist  China 
suggest  strongly  that  the  Japanese  Party  may  have  been 
prepared  to  accept  Peking  as  its  new  source  of  inspiration 
and  authority. ^  The  sheer  size  and  proximity  of  the  new 
power  center  in  Asia  might  alone  be  regarded  as  decisive, 
but  the  ideological  factor  appears  at  least  as  important 
as  geopolitical  considerations.  The  Japanese  Party's 
initial  assessment  of  the  significance  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  success  is  nowhere  expressed  more  clearly  than 


TO 

A  survey  of  the  Party  publication  Aka hat a  for  the 
period  June  1952  through  December  1953  shows  85  articles 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  (many  of  them  devoted  in  pari,  to  relations 
with  China)  as  against  168  articles  on  Communist  China. 
While  many  qualifications  are  implicit  in  such  quantitative 
analysis,  on-the-spot  sampling  of  left-wing  attitudes  and 
interests  in  Japan  during  the  sumners  of  1953  and  1959 
would  tend  to  corroborate  this  kind  of  interest  and 
emphasis  ratio.  It  is  significant  that  a  second  similar 
survey  covering  the  period  1952-1960  produced  an  entirely 
different  picture,  one  clearly  emphasizing  Soviet  rather 
than  Chinese  affairs. 


-  ja- 

in  ’  s  *ir:Kly  rend  book,  Ataraahli  ubugoku  to  Nihon 

(The  N'ow  Cltin.-t  'iml  Japan),  [n  which  he  writes: 

The*  victory  of  the  Chinese  Cotmiunisfs  has 

.1  Jeep  unirlfu.il  n  nri  f  riertl  oe.i  ;;.l  1  i  n  fluencc 

upon  the  Japanese  work  inn  classes. 

The  working,  people  have  by  their  own 
strength  gained  a  great  victory  in 
Coin;*  --  a  country  which  was  more  re¬ 
actionary,  mere  feudalistic,  and  more  of 
a  colony  than  Japan.  This  has  y. i van  un¬ 
bounded  encouragement  to  our  workers  and 
has  inspired  them  with  confidence  in 
victory.  Our  workers  had  looked  on  people's 
democracy  and  on  socialism  as  something  In 
far-away  Europe,  but  now  it  has  happened  in 
China,  only  an  ocean  away,  in  the  country 
with  which  we  have  had  the  closest  relations 
and  for  the  longest  time.  If  such  was 
possible  in  China,  why  should  it  not  now 
be  possible  in  Japan?31 

(b)  Popular  Front  --  Underground.  1953-1954 

The  period  which  followed  Stalin's  death  witnessed 
two  more  shifts  in  the  Communist  line  in  Japan.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  how  directly  these  changes  may  have 
been  related  to  events  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  chief  modifications  in  policy  concerned  violence, 
which  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  broadening  the  base 
of  popular  support  in  order  to  capitalize  on  growing  anti- 
American  and  pro-Chinese  Communist  sentiment  in  Japan. 
While  the  semi-colonial  formula  laid  down  in  November  1951 
continued  to  provide  the  strategic  framework,  significant 
tactical  modifications  began  to  appear  during  1953.  The 

^*Tokyo,  1949,  p.  121. 


1  r  Frr'nr  t-.^xlstcncs  formula  way  be  said  to  have 
~v  vf1' :  !  i  i /.e'l  at  the  24th  Central  Coimiittee  Meeting,  reported 

■  h  '  i-  been  held  secretlv  in  November  1953,  but  the  swing 

fr>— •  the  direct,  radical  approach  --  probably  related 
to  a  general  softening  in  the  Soviet  line  and  to  the 
gradual  termination  of  hostilities  in  Korea  as  well  as  to 
domestic  consider2ti''n$  --  is  Identifiable  considerably 
eurLier  than  that.  Relevant  to  this  point  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  trends  and  events  of  the  critical  year  1953: 

1.  Continued  self-criticism  and  "stiu  •"  of  the  reasons 
for  the  resounding  defeat  of  the  Party  in  the  October  1952 
and  April  1953  elections  in  Japan  --  a  defeat  generally 
interpreted  as  public  disapproval  of  the  Party’s  1951-1952 
violent  tactics. 

2.  The  conspicuous  absence  (apart  from  minor  and 
Isolated  incidents)  of  violence  such  as  characterized 
the  February  and  May  riots  of  the  previous  year. 

3.  The  development  by  the  Party  of  an  extensive 
"peace  movement’’  coincident  with  the  close  of  the  Korean 
War. 

4.  Increased  activity  in  the  legal-political  realm; 
concentration  with  renewed  vigor  on  the  labor  movement, 
especially  on  the  influential  3,000,000  member  Sohyo 
trade  union  confederation. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  number  and  circulation  of 
legal  JCP  publications  and  the  emergence  of  several 
organa  from  covert  to  overt  status. 

6.  A  de-emphasis  of  military  activities  (i.e., 
military  action  squads,  "shock  troops,"  etc.). 


Tin*  new  "interim  program,"  adopted  in  November  19c/5, 
t'ronkly  admitted  that  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Hast 
and  t.  Lie  We  a  t  was  unfavorable  to  the  Communists  and.  called 
upon  the  Party  to  "increase  Communist  strength  by 
si  rciip.t  her, '  o;.,  the  Communist  Party,  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  the  Democratic  United  Front.'  But  it  also 
characterized  as  "nonsense"  any  attempt  to  schedule  a 
revolution  at  what  it  called  "the  present  stage. *'  Instead, 
It  placed  emphasis  on  strengthening  a  united  front  for 
bringing  about  an  ant i -American ,  anti -Yoshida ,  and  anti- 
renrmn. lent  movement.  The  Party  also  listed  nine  items  as 
tactical  objectives  for  attaining  the  larger  goal; 

1.  Opposition  to  che  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty, 
the  Japan-1'. S.  Security  Treaty,  the  MSA  agreement  and  U.S. 
interference  in  domestic  affairs. 

2.  Opposition  to  foreign  military  bases;  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops. 

3.  Restoration  of:  just  and  fair  relations  with  all 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China; 
revival  of  free  trade  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  recipro¬ 
city;  opposition  to  international  trade  under  unilateral 
U.S.  control. 

4.  Freedom  of  travel  o  foreign  countries. 

5.  Opposition  to  militarization  of  industry; 
guarantee  of  peaceful  development  of  Industry. 

6.  Freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  association; 
complete  guarantee  of  people's  democratic  rights. 

7.  Opposition  to  the  revival  of  militarism  and  to 
the  mercenary  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 

8.  Opposition  to  the  Pacific  military  alliance  and 
all  other  aggressive  military  alliances  under  any  name. 


M .  Overthrow  of  the  Yoshidn  government;. 

Tin1  i > r  i'th-  ipal  focus  of  subsequent  JCP  cactics  appears 
ioi  have  been  the  Socialist  Parties  and  the  Sohyo  labor 
•irj'.ani nation.  During  the  first  half  of  19',4,  although  the 
"peace  movement"  dominated  overt  propaganda,  there  were 
continued  Indications  of  JCP  underground  military  activity. 
In  February,  for  example,  the  Japanese  police  were  reported 
to  have  seized  JCP  documents  calling  for  the  intensification 
of  efforts  to  arm  and  train  a  military  underground. 

Public  Security  Investigation  Board  Chairman  Goichiro 
Fujii  told  a  Japanese  Cabinet  meeting  early  in  August  1954 
that  Party  members  and  fellow  travelers  were  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers,  that  the  JCP  registered  membership 
had  again  reached  the  100,000  mark,  and  that  there  were 

some  500  units  of  the  underground  Communist.  Nuclear  Self 
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Defense  Force  ready  for  revolutionary  action. 

In  November  1954  the  JCP  announced  a  new  13-point 
platform  which  pledged  "to  support  any  government  in 
Japan,  even  a  reactionary  government,"  that  would  "adjust" 
Japan' s  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  The 
new  platform  called  for  a  total  peace  settlement  with 
former  enemies,  opposed  any  revision  of  the  present 

^Discussed  in  Kinya  Niizeki,  "The  Postwar  Activities 
of  the  Japan  Communist  Party,"  Japan's  Problems,  Public 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  Bureau,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo,  March  1954. 

"'The  Mainlchl,  August  4,  1954.  Thirty  thousand  of 
these  members  were  reported  by  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Police 
authorities  (who  placed  JCP  registered  strength  at 
100,000)  to  be  paid  full-time  Party  workers.  Nippon 
Times ,  December  1 .  1954. 
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prohibition  against  the  use 
Conspicuous  by  their  absence 


were  past  demands  for  abrogation  of  the  U.S, -Japan 
treaties  and  agreements,  and  the  usual  opposition  to 
rearmament . 


(c)  Popular  Front  - -  New  Look,  1954-1955 

After  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  the  JCP  began  to 
display  aspects  of  the  Soviet  "New  Look."  This  was  in 
line  with  worldwide  Communist  policy  and  was  therefore  not 
an  unexpected  development.  Certain  other  related  foreign 
and  domestic  developments  appear  to  have  influenced  the 
transformation  in  JCP  policy  which  took  place  during  the 
summer  of  1955.  The  most  significant  factors  leading  JCP 
strategy  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Nosaka  peaceful 
revolution  formula  appear  to  have  been : 

1.  The  general  reorientation  of  the  Soviet  line  in 
the  direction  of  calculated  cordiality. 

2.  The  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea. 

3.  The  evident  failure  of  the  Party's  militant 
underground  policy,  notably  among  the  Socialists  and  key 
labor  leaders. 

4.  Developments  in  domestic  politics,  especially 
replacement  of  the  Yoehida  Government  by  the  Hatoyama 
Government,  and  the  Increased  strength  of  the  Socialist 
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Kvodo .  November  25,  1954.  Cf.  Aka hats .  January  1, 
1955.  hAn  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the  Japan 
Communist  Party,"  submitted  by  the  Police  Board  to  the 
National  Public  Safety  Contnljaion  in  January  1955  re¬ 
ported  the  JCP  had  greatly  increased  its  membership  and 
was  far  better  off  than  one  year  ear] far,  Kvodo . 

February  15,  1955. 
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(Party),  which,  in  t’-rn,  tended  to  create  what 
(Tic:  apparently  regarded  as  a  more  fluid  political 

S  i  teat  1  on . 

5.  The  death  of  long-time  Party  Secretary  General 
l'okuda  and  Nosaka's  assumption  of  the  'collective  leader¬ 
ship." 

6.  The  prospects  of  exploiting  anti-American, 
neutralist  and  pro-Soviet-Chinese  Communist  sentiment  by 
means  of  a  less  militant  policy. 

The  details  of  the  new,  modified  JCP  policy  were 
discussed  at  a  Sixth  National  Council  Meeting  and  were 
subsequently  published  as  a  resolution  in  Aka  hat  a  or. 

July  30,  1955. 

After  commenting  on  "favorable"  International  develop¬ 
ments  (such  as  the  Geneva  and  Bandung  Conferences)  and 
noting  that  "the  American  imperialists  are  still  super¬ 
vising  and  controlling  our  industry,  agriculture, 
finances,  and  trade  and  exploiting  and  plundering  our 
people,"  the  resolution  turns  to  several  "fundamental 
problems  and  errors."  These  are  Identified  as:  failure 
to  overcome  factionalism  and  to  unify  the  Party,  the 
tactical  error  of  extreme  leftist  adventurism,  end  the  in¬ 
ability  to  strengthen  ties  between  the  Party  and  the 
people. 

"The  Central  Committee  of  the  Party,"  we  are  told, 
"made  clear  its  determination  last  January  to  abandon  the 
tactics  and  struggling  methods  of  ultra-leftist 
adventurism.  The  Party  recognizes  that  Japan  Is  not  yet 
ripe  for  revolution,  and  stresses  the  need  to  carry  on  an 
indefatigable  fight  so  as  to  bring  more  and  more  people 
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int.;>  the  nmhit  of  the  Communist  Party  and  to  build  a 
democratic  united  front  for  national  liberation." 

Before  examining  the  policy  and  tactics  suggested  by 
the  Party  in  the  several  areas  regarded  as  critical  or 
important,  it  may  be  useful  to  Summarize  the  lessons  which, 
in  the  same  document,  the  Party  says,  must  bts  learned  if 
Che  Democratic  United  Front  for  National  Liberation  is  to 
materialize. 

1.  The  Democratic  United  Front  for  National  Libera¬ 
tion  (DUFNL)  will  not  arise  by  Itself  nor  can  it  be  formed 
easily  in  a  short  time.  It  can  come  into  existence  only 
through  the  Party's  undaunted  political  and  organizational 
activities  over  a  long  period  among  the  broad  masses  of  the 
people. 

2.  This  Democratic  United  Front  for  National  Libera¬ 
tion  can  be  formed  only  by  uniting  the  masses  of  people, 
centered  on  the  workers  and  farmers,  under  the  new 
program . 

3.  To  establish  closer  ties  between  the  Party  and 

the  masses,  Party  activities  must  be  sustematically  improved 
by  critically  examining  the  Party's  political  and  organiza¬ 
tional  results  and  shortcomings  of  the  past. 

4.  The  DUFNL  is  a  means  to  unify  all  forces  and 
individuals  for  the  cause  of  independence  and  democracy, 
irrespective  of  Ideological  leanings,  political  views,  or 
religious  beliefs.  The  Party  should  set  aside  temporarily 
conflicting  interests  and  emphasize  common  problems  and 
objectives. 

5.  The  Party  must  not  lose  itself  in  the  movement 
for  liberation,  but  mu-'*-  carry  on  systematically  correct 
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•  u  t-  ivlties  of  its  own.  It  must  continue  to  argue  un¬ 
tiringly  for  the  construction  ol  an  independent,  peaceful 
and  democratic  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  new  program. 

The  resolution  concludes  by  pinpointing  eleven  target 
areas,  rid  suggests  the  relative  importance  and  tactical 
line  for  each.  These  are  --  perhaps  in  order  of  signifi¬ 
cance;  (1)  laborers,  (2)  farm  workers,  O'  i.J nllc^fcuals, 
i->~>  -oouh,  (S)  women.  (6)  political  parties,  (7)  small 
and  medium  business,  (8)  the  Japanese  government  or 
administration,  (9)  monopoly  capital,  (10)  rightist 
groups,  (11)  the  paace  movement  (especially  neutralists). 

"Without  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  labor 
unions,  the  Party  cannot  lead  the  millions  of  the  working 
masses."  And  fanners  cannot  be  Ignored  because,  together 
with  urban  workers,  they  form  "the  mainstay  of  the 
democratic  revolution  for  national  liberation."  In  both 
areas  the  Party  is  cautioned  to  "correct  the  error  of 
lettist  sectionalism,"  to  "achieve  unity,"  not  to  "force 
the  Party’s  program"  on  groups,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  daily  Interests  of  the  union  members,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  cn  winning  the  masses  of  workers  and  farmers 
ideologically ,  even  though  this  may  be  a  slow  process. 

Intellectuals,  young  people  and  women  are  assigned  a 
clearly  secondary  role,  although  the  Party  implores 
members  to  "eradicate  existing  prejudice  in  the  Party 
against  intellectuals"  and  to  channel  the  political 
consciousness  of  intellectuals,  youth  and  women  toward 
the  correct  cauBe. 

With  respect  to  its  policy  toward  other  political 
bodies,  the  Party  is  nut  to  make  such  mistakes  as 
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HUji!)i>r;  ioy.  a  Shi  gcmi  tsu  Cabinet'  and  attacking,  the 
Sofia  list  Party.  Errors  of  this  sort  were  made,  the 
resolution  says,  because  the  Party  had  lost  sight  of  its 
basic  objective  --  to  draw  the  masses  to  its  side  and  to 
fight,  for  the  unity  of  all  democratic  forces. 

The  Party  is  further  advised  to  be  aware  of,  and  to 
be  ready  to  exploit,  dissatisfaction  with  the  Japanese 
government  and  with  the  economic  situation  of  small  and 
medium  business.  At  the  same  time  the  Party  must  realize 
that  various  types  of  governments,  though  reactionary  and 
pro-U.S.,  can  contribute  to  the  revolution.  It  should  do 
what  It  can  to  frustrate  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  more 
reactionary  than  the  Hatoyama  Cabinet,  and  try  to  form  a 
cabinet  that  "supports  people's  demands,  even  in  part,"  and 
temporarily,  "along  lines  of  opposition  to  American 
occupation  and  Japanese  rearmament." 

While  the  Party  must  not  ally  Itself  with  monopoly 
capital,  which  supports  traitorous,  reactionary  govern¬ 
ments,  it  may  encourage  certain  "dissatisfied  big 
bourgeois"  to  take  a  neutralist  position. 

The  Party  must  expose  and  block  the  revival  of  anti¬ 
communist,  Fascist,  terrorist,  rightist  groups. 

Further,  a  broad  peace  movement  must  be  organized 
among  people  of  all  walks  of  life  who  are  against  atomic 
war.  The  Party  must,  in  effect,  stand  publicly  for 
neutralism  while  not  being,  itself,  neutral. 

Finally,  the  Party  must  improve  itself  on  the 
ideological  level.  "By  mastering  the  world  view  of 
Marxism-Leninism  and  being  led  by  it,  all  Party  members 
in  their  Party  life  must... be  loyal  to  proletarian 


internationalism,  the  working  class,  and  the  Party;  must 
he  imbued  with  a  genuine  humanism;  must  live  for  the 
people.  Illegal  activities  must  be  toned  down,  lawful 
political  activities  emphasized,  propaganda  and  agitation 
made  less  intellectual  and  more  meaningful  to  the  masses. 
In  short,  the  Party  must  make  further  efforts  to  expand 
its  system  and  to  become  a  popular  vanguard  party  of  the 
people." 

"In  the  not  too  distant  future,"  the  document  con¬ 
cludes,  "the  Party  can  become  a  real  mass  party  of  the 
working  class  if  it  untiringly  arms  itself  with  the 
theory  of  Marxism-Leninism,  conducts  proper  mutual  criti¬ 
cism  and  self-criticism,  corrects  its  errors,  removes 
its  shortcomings,  observes  strictly  the  principle  of 
collective  leadership,  and  promotes  the  poaitiveness  of 
Party  members.  The  Party,  thus,  can  muster  all  sound, 
progressive  patriotic  forces  in  Japan  for  a  democratic 
united  front  for  national  liberation." 


(d)  Transitional  Period;  Sixth  National  Council  Meeting 
to  Seventh  Party  Congress.  1955-1958 

The  transitional  period  began  with  the  Sixth  National 
Council  Meeting  in  the  sumner  of  1955,  included  the 
important  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1957,  and  cloaed 
on  a  new  strategic  note  with  the  Seventh  JCP  Congress  in 
July  of  1958. 

The  era  was  marked  by  a  continuing  trend  toward  modera¬ 
tion  at  times  reminiscent  of  Nosaka's  policy  of  "peaceful 
revolution."  At  the  same  time  the  Party  held  to  a  pro- 
Soviet,  pro-Chinese  Communist  foreign  policy  skillfully 
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subsu^-p;)  under  the  slogans  "peace,"  "independence"  and 
"k<"  |iini'  ,)ii  friendly  teims  with  all  countries."^ 

As  for  strategy  as  it  relates  to  ideology,  the  most 
important  development  of  the  period  was  the  Party's  de¬ 
cision  to  stop  characterizing  Japan  as  a  semi-colonial 
country  and  to  return  to  the  image  of  Japan  as  an  advanced 
if  dependent  capitalist  nation  --  still  under  U.S.  guidance 
and  control. 

Within  the  Party  things  were  far  from  quiet.  The 
Party's  endemic  factionalism,  always  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  broke  into  the  open  with  two  occurrences  that 
threatened  to  split  the  Party  wide  open:  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Conmittee  and  the 
Zengakuren  revolution. 

In  domestic  policy,  the  predominant  trend  toward 
moderation  and  parliamentarianism  is  reflected  in  the 
official  documents,  in  statements  by  Party  leaders,  and 
in  the  official  Party  press.  Early  in  1957,  Japanese  law 
enforcement  agencies  came  into  possession  of  a  40-page 
document  on  Communist  policy  believed  to  have  been  drafted 
by  a  twelve-man  special  committee  formed  at  the  Ninth 
Central  Committee  meeting  of  the  Party.  The  comnittee 
was  said  to  have  been  headed  by  Kenjl  Miyamoto,  later  to 
become  Secretary  General  of  the  JCP.  This  document 
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Apart  from  primary  JCP  sources,  the  most  accurate 
and  substantial  treatment  of  the  early  part  of  the  period 
may  be  found  in  a  white  paper  on  the  JCP  issued  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  in  November  of  1957  and  subsequently 
published  (January  24,  1958)  by  the  Nlkkan  Rodo  Tsushingha 
organization. 
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si!  i’s  ;i’i!  " |>.-:u  f  f  u  1  nif.ins  t  hrnugh  tin-  Diet. . ''  Further  , 

■  h'.‘  !  .  ii.-r  .;!  official  articles  and  editorials  in  Zone  i 
■  AZ.iha  ta  after  1456  ref  1  v*  ed  modor.it  ion  and  the  broad, 
in 1  ar- front  approach.  The  switch  Is  evident  in  the 
Party’s  more  emu.  11  iatory,  more  "friendly"  approach  to 

Labor,  to  the  Socialist  Party  and  to  the  question  of 
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el eet i ons 

Writing,  in  Zenei  of  June  195ft,  Shieco  Kamiyama 
characterized  the  period  since  1955  in  these  words:  "The 
Communist  Party  made  a  major  switch  at  its  Sixth  National 
Council  meeting.  After  commenting  on  the  Party's  mistake 
of  attacking  the  Socialists,  of  branding  them  as  "twols 
of  U.S.  imperial Ism,"  he  went  on  to  argue; 

"The  Socialist  Party  is  strongly  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  laborers  and  it  also  has  strong  influence 
among  the  farmers  and  other  strata  of  the  people.  There¬ 
fore,  an  Important  and  decisive  task  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  to  propose  and  to  work  for  the  realization  of 
Socialist-Communist  joint  action  and  united  front."  It 
was  the  Soviet  20th  Party  Congress,  he  said,  that  under¬ 
lined  "the  need  for  Joint  action  of  the  Social  Democratic 
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and  Communist  parties." 

With  respect  to  foreign  policy,  Party  policy  was 
officially  purported  to  "keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
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See  particularly  Yamabe  Kentaro,  Nihonshakai-to 
ronzu"  (On  the  Japan  Socialist  Party),  Zenei .  April  1958; 
and  Kasuga  Shoichi ,  "To  to  rodnkumlai"  (The  Party  and 
Labor  Unions),  Zenei ,  April  19 37. 
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"Problems  of  a  Democratic  United  Front,"  Zene 1 . 
June  1958. 
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:•  I  I  t  •.'uni  r  i  ch  .  "  The  Party  stiungly  hacked  the  "peaceful 
Vtn  i  f  ica  t  i  .>:>  of  Vietnam  and  Korea."  It  was  also  "necessary" 
>  :■  re open  'equal  diplomatic  relations"  with  Hast  Germany. 
The  Party  called  further  for  the  immediate  conclusion  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  restoration  of 
Japan's  diplomatic  relations  with  Communist  China,  in¬ 
creased  trade  with  the  continent  and  the  return  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan.  The  delicate  question  of  the  "northern 
territories"  was  handled  gingerly  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Socialist  Party,  victim  of  Libera 1-Democra tic  Party 
propaganda,  was  demanding  return  of  Southern  Sakhalin  and 
the  entire  Kuriles,  which,  the  Party  insisted,  "will 
rather  confuse  the  people."  Finally,  the  JCP  asked  for 
revision  of  the  "unequal  Peace  Treaty"  and  abrogation  of 

the  U.S. -Japan  Security  Treaty  and  the  Administrative  and 
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MSA  agreements. 

On  the  leadership  and  personnel  side,  three  indica¬ 
tions  of  increasing  moderation  and  renewed  emphasis  on 
legal  activity  may  be  cited:  (1)  the  emergence  of  the 
principal  moderate  leaders  from  the  underground  to  assume 
positions  of  leadership  within  the  Party,  (2)  the  expulsion 
of  the  extremist  left  faction  from  Party  leadership,  and 
(3)  the  reinstatement  of  such  moderate  leaders  as 
Shigeo  Kamiyama,  whose  thesis  of  the  two-stage  revolution 
had  been  repeatedly  criticized  by  left-extremi3ts  within 
the  Party.  The  moderate  complexion  of  the  Compromise 
Central  Committee  elected  by  the  Seventh  Party  Congress 
in  July  1958  was  a  further  confirmation  of  this  trend. 

qq 

Akahata ,  April  29  and  30,  1958. 


In  i  ,,r  ;>rn|,.ii'.ijiuKi ,  tactics  and  action  at  Lhe 

work i nc  level,  particularly  In  ’’peace  campaigns etc., 
closer  relationships  with  Socialist  organizations  and  with 
labor  unions  set  the  pattern. 

Leaders h ip  --  Factionalism  and  the  New  Alignment 

The  Political  Report  prepared  for  the  Seventh  Party 
Congress  attributes  the  Party's  failures  In  the  transitional 
period  between  the  Sixth  National  Council  Meeting  and  the 
Seventh  Party  Congress  in  large  part  to  "leftist  opportun¬ 
ism,"  "sectionalism,"  neglect  of  ideological  training  of 
new  cadres,  and  especially  to  "a  patriarchal  cult  of 

personality,  with  comrade  Kyuichi  Tokuda  as  the  central 

f ,  ,,40 

figure. 

The  Seventh  Party  Congress  elected  Kenji  Miyamoto 
Secretary  General  of  the  JCP.  After  the  death  of  Tokuda 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  Congress,  other  prominent  leaders 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  "patriarchal  cult"  and  had 
opposed  Miyamoto  were  dropped.  These  included  such  men  as 
Ritsu  Ito,  Shida,  Shilno,  Mita  and  Yoshida.  And  at  the 
Seventh  Congress  itself,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
"cult,"  such  as  Konno  and  Nishizawa  (Tokuda 's  son-in-law), 
retired  from  central-executive  posts.  The  "old  man," 

Nosaka,  though  losing  the  title  of  first  secretary,  re¬ 
tained  the  honorary  post  of  chairman  (Cicho). 

The  context  in  which  these  factional  struggles  went 
on  relates  to  opposing  theories  of  revolution:  the 
one-stage  revolution  as  against  the  two-stage.  This 

&^"Gist  of  the  Political  Report,"  Akahata ,  November  6, 

1957. 
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Wii,''  rexptul  t  realignment  of  the  Pai  i_y  leadership, 
the  Seventh  Ct.m-.ivs.s  hu  i  f..jni  tiie  Central  Committee  to  31 
members,  anti  it  appeared  that  the  moderate  character  of 
the  new  orientation  might  be  expected  to  prevail  for  a 
time,  ^  Shojiro  Kasuga  replaced  the  sometimes  difficult 
and  bureaucratic  Shoichi  Kasugu  as  Chairman  of  the 
important  Control  Commission. 

A  point  of  special  significance  to  the  present  study 
is  the  fact  that  Party  leaders  with  substantial  labor 
union  backgrounds  were  added  to  the  Presidium  and  to  the 
Secretariat.  These  included  Yahiro  11  (leader  of  the 
February  1  general  strike),  Katsumi  Klkunaml  (ex-chairman 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Industrial  Organizations) 
and  Ichizo  Suzuki  (ex-chairman  of  the  National  Railway 
Workers  Union).  The  point  is  reinforced  by  the  intensity 
and  amount  of  attention  given  labor  and  labor  union 
strategy  in  the  Political  Report  of  the  Seventh  Congress. 

4i 

Members  of  the  Central  Committee  Presidium  follow¬ 
ing  the  Seventh  Congress:  Sanzo  Nosaka,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  cf  its  Presidium,  Shoichi  Kasuga, 
Katsurji  Klkunaml,  Koreto  Kurahara,  Yoshlo  Shiga,  Ichizo 
Suzuki,  Sacomi  Hakamada,  Haruthige  Matsushima  and  Kenji 
Miyamoto;  Secretariat :  Kenji  Miyamoto,  Secretary  General 
and  concurrently  member  of  the  Presidium,  Kurajl  Anzai, 
Yasiiiro  II,  Shoichi  Kasuga,  concurrently  member  of  the 
Presidium,  Hikoyoshi  Nishlkawa,  S3tcmi  Hakamada,  con¬ 
currently  member  of  the  Pres  id* urn,  and  Itaru  Yonehara. 


period  produced  several  anticipated  and  a  few  unexpected 
changes  in  the  status  of  nations  which  Marxist-Leninist 
theoreticians  at  some  point  would  be  obliged  to  face. 

How  should  Moscow  characterize  an  occup;cd  Germany  or 
Japan?  Into  what  Marxist-Leninist  pigeonhole  should  „ne 
force  the  new  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East?  What  should  the  Soviet  theoretician  do  with  Eastern 
Europe?  And,  after  1948,  with  Yugoslavia?  An  anti-Soviet, 
socialist  country?  Impossible!  With  the  emergence  of  a 
Communist  China  in  1949,  Maoism  became  competitive.  And  as 
Peking-ori.  nted  regimes  came  into  being,  probably  in  North 
Korea  as  a  consequence  of  th .  Korean  war,  certainly  in 
Northern  Indochina  after  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  -- 
the  simple  Ideological  world  of  Comintern  days  had  been 
replaced  by  a  confusing  complex  of  which  Japan  is  a 
classic  example. 

Though  Communists  talked  about  "feudal  remnants," 
up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Japan  was  a  fairly  clear- 
cut  case  of  an  advanced  capitalist,  imperialist  country. 

The  character  and  "stage  of  development"  of  Japanese 
Industrial  organization  as  well  as  the  record  of  Japanese 
militarism  seemed  to  sustain  Lenin's  views.  Certainly, 
the  case  was  convincing  enough  to  all  of  the  faithful  and 
to  a  great  many  non-Communist  intellectuals. 

With  the  defeat  of  Japan  and  its  control  and  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  Allied  forces,  the  picture  began  to  change 
radically,  during  the  early  postwar  years,  Soviet  policy 
makers  for  a  variety  of  reasons  chose  not  to  make  an  issue 
of  the  ideological  question.  The  JCP  leadership,  in  the 
person  of  Sanzo  Nosaka,  it  will  be  recalled,  responded  to 


curtain  implications  of  the  changed  "objective  conditions" 
in  .Japan  am!  attempted  to  "adapt  Marxism-Leninism"  to  these 
new  conditions.  For  this,  Nosaka  was  severely  taken  to 
task  by  the  Conilnforni  early  in  1950.  Yet  up  to  this  time 
Moscow  bad  apparently  been  content  to  leave  the  JCP  largely 
on  its  own  ideological  resources.  The  essential  point  is 
that  while  Nosaka  was  saying  that  the  II. S.  Occupation 
forces,  "far  from  hindering  the  aims  of  the  JCP,"  would, 
on  the  contrary,  "facilitate  the  democratization  of 
Japan,"  Soviet  policy  makers  in  Moscow  and  Tokyo  were 
saying  nothing.  Nor  did  they,  at  least  up  to  1950,  have 
anything  significant  to  say  directly  on  the  question  of 
the  character  of  Japan,  its  changed  "stage  of  development." 
Presumably,  then,  up  to  this  time,  Japan  was  an  occupied, 
advanced  capitalist  country. 

The  Comlnform  criticism  of  1950  signaled  the  180 
degree  turn  which  was,  in  effect,  to  put  Japan  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  among  the  "dependent,  semi¬ 
colonial  and  colonial  areas."  Nosaka' a  theory  was 
criticized  for  "embellishing  the  imperialist  occupation 
of  Japan."  Still  the  issue  was  far  from  clear.  The  en¬ 
suing  months  saw  Nosaka 's  self-criticism  and  the  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  the  JCP  policy  among  more  military  and  international 
lines,  though  the  "fundamental  theoretical  question"  had 
not  been  resolved.  A  hint  of  things  to  come  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  shortly  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  War:  "American  imperialist  policy  toward 
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Japan,1'  it  said,  "is  unf  directed  to  turning  Japan  Into 

in  American  colony  and  a  base  for  a  new  war  of 
,  „42 

•  !>-,gl  t'SS  i  Oil . 

Ily  tot  fall  of  1951  ,  the  New  Program  and  other 
official  JCP  documents,  without  actually  using  the  term 
"colony,"  beg, an  to  characterize  Japan  as  "a  country  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  upon  America."  This,  with  minor  varia¬ 
tions,  ifl  the  category  to  which  Japan  was  assigned  during 
the  ensuing  years,  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
end  of  the  occupation  notwithstanding. 

The  JCP  Sixth  National  Council  Meeting  held  in  the 
summer  of  1955  attempted  to  distinguish  between  Japan's 
economic  development  and  its  political  status:  "Japan  is 
an  advanced  capitalist  country,"  the  Council  Resolution 
stated,  "but  it  is  a  subservient  country  which  is  solely 
under  American  occupation  and  which  has  lost  its 
independence. " 4 ^ 

In  Moscow  during  the  Bummer  of  1957 ,  the  author 
questioned  E,  M.  Zhukov,  specialist  on  Japan  and  Dean  of 
the  Far  Eastern  International  Relations  field  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  this  point.  Asked  if  he  regarded  Japan 
as  a  "colonial  area,"  he  replied  that  he  would  regard 
Japan  not  as  a  "colonial  area,"  but  as  an  area  "dependent 
upon  the  United  States."  He  then  added  that  he  was  really 

A? 

China  Information  Bureau,  Press  Administration, 

No,  404,  Peking,  June  14,  1950. 

^Akahata .  July  30,  1955. 


not  up  to  date  on  "what  the  Japanese  Communists  had  been 

AU 

saying  recently  on  this  point." 

By  way  of  explaining  the  Party's  mistakes  and  "in¬ 
correct"  theories  of  the  past,  the  Political  Report 
presented  to  the  1958  Seventh  Congress  relates  :  "In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  was  an  advanced  capitalist 
country  in  which  the  semifeudal  landowners  fundamentally 
had  been  disbanded ,  the  PatLy  erroneously  defined  Japan 
simply  as  a  colonial  dependency,  although  it  was  right  in 
calling  attention  to  the  state  of  'colonial  dependency' 
in  which  Japan  was  placed  by  the  imperialistic  American 
Occupation."  Then  in  a  significant  passage,  the  Report 
concludes:  "In  connection  with  these  mistakes,  Lhe  Party 
adopted  the  international  theories  concerning  the 
struggles  for  liberation  in  colonial  and  dependent 
countries,  as  well  as  the  theory  on  proletarian  interna¬ 
tionalism  without  adapting  them  to  the  actual  conditions 
in  Japan, 

After  considerable  apparent  confusion  and  disagree¬ 
ment,  the  Seventh  Congress  finally  settled  on  a  compromise: 
Japan  was  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  controlled  by 
American  imperialism  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
highly  developed  capitalist  country.  According  to  the 
final  version  of  the  Political  Report  adopted  by  the 
Congress : 

lK 

Interview  with  E.  M.  Zhukov,  Moscow,  August  1957. 
Also  present  at  the  interview,  in  addition  to  the  official 
Intourlst  interpreter,  was  A.  A.  Guber,  Soviet  "authority" 
on  colonialism  and  on  Southeast  Asia. 

^Akahata,  July  30,  1955. 
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Japan  today  has  already  become  part  of 
America's  aggressive  scheme  in  Asia  and 
a  base  for  Atomic  war.  The  central  purpose 
of  present  American  policy  is  to  lead  Japan 
along  the  armament  road... [in  the  interests 
of]  America's  aggressive  world  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  Japanese  capitalism  is 
in  the  process  of  preparing  the  economic 
basis  for  the  revival  of  imperialism.^ 

Identification  of  the  Principal  Enemy 

The  identification  of  the  principal  enemy  turns  out 
to  be  a  question  very  closely  related  to  the  matter  of 
the  Party's  domestic  vs.  international  orientation.  Up 
to  1950,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Party  played  down  its 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  asserted  that  American 
forces  in  Japan  were  helping  rather  than  hindering  the 
revolution.  The  enemies  during  this  period  were  presumably 
largely  domestic.  Major  targets  were  the  monopoly  capital¬ 
ists  and  the  Japanese  militarists.  The  broader  the  united 
front,  the  fewer  the  acknowledged  enemies.' 

The  Cominform  Criticism  of  1950  and  the  Party's  re¬ 
orientation  changed  all  this.  First,  as  Party  policy 
moved  from  Che  moderate  two-stage  approach  to  a  more 
extreme,  one-stage  pattern,  former  "friends"  (the  Socialists, 
for  example)  tended  to  be  regarded  as  enemies.  Secondly, 
the  United  States  became  the  target  of  a  direct  attack. 

The  corollary  of  the  1951  New  Program's  emphasis  on 
Japan's  dependent  status,  was,  of  course,  the  emergence  of 
the  new  and  principal  enemy,  now  specifically  identified 
as  the  United  States  along  with  the  totally  dependent 

Alt" 
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Japanese  government.  The  character  and  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Japan's  economy  remained  to  be  changed. 

The  1955  JCP  Resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  National 
Council  Meeting  still  focused  on  "American  and  Japanese 
reactionary  forces  which  are  enslaving  the  Japanese,"  but 
it  was  a  distinctly  more  moderate  and  sophisticated  docu¬ 
ment  calling  for  a  broader,  united-front  approach. 

The  central  issue  of  the  Seventh  Party  Congress  -- 
an  issue  never  completely  resolved  --  was  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  enemy.  The  argument  was  whether 
"American  imperialism"  or  "Japanese  monopolies"  should  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  enemy.  As  summarized  in  Akahata , 
the  opposition  to  the  draft  program  and  Political  Report 
took  the  following  line : 

Our  view  that  the  Japanese  monopolies 
are  controlling  Japan  does  not  imply  that 
the  Party  should  reject  the  objective  of 
national  Independence,  but  that  the 
Party  should  promote  a  fundamental  class 
struggle  against  the  monopolies  in  order 
to  win  independence  for  the  Japanese 
nation. . . . 

American  power  in  Japan  is  exerted  through 
the  Japanese  monopolies.  Therefore,  the 
first  blow  of  our  Party  must  be  struck 
against  the  Japanese  monopolies. 47 

Miyamoto  summarized  the  prevailing  opinion  In  support 

of  the  draft  program  and  Report  as  follows: 

Some  comrades  have  asserted  that  we  under¬ 
estimate  the  power  of  monopolies  in  Japan. 

As  is  obvious  from  the  draft  program,  which 


differs  from  the  19'>i  program,  we  placed 
the  monopolies  at  Che  center  of  the  power 
structure-  of  Japan  and  the  principle  of 
the  draft  program  was  derived  from  this 
newly  recognized  structure  of  Japan.  In 
the  draft  program,  we  also  recognized  the 
growth  of  contradl rt 1  rms  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  important  to  see 
the  growing  contradictions  in  all  aspects 
of  Japanese-American  relations.  But  we 
believe  the  common  interests  of  the  Japanese 
and  American  monopolies  remain  greater  than 
the  contradictions  between  them. 48 

Thus,  while  the  Party  had  formerly  branded  Japan  as 
a  semi-colonial  or  dependent  nation  under  the  control  of 
American  imperialism  and  had  listed  as  the  "people's 
enemies"  monopolistic  capital,  the  Emperor,  the  defunct 
military  clique,  the  bureaucracy,  the  landlord,  in  the 
new  1958  formulation  Japan  became  a  puppet  capitalist 
economy,  and  the  "enemies  of  the  people"  were  now  lumped 
essentially  into  two  categories:  monopolistic  capital 
and  Its  associate  —  American  imperialism. 

In  two  separate  statements  of  May  1958,  the  political 

implications  of  the  new  strategic  formula  are  set  forth: 

In  an  interview  with  the  editor  of  the  magazine  Sekai. 

Nosaka  said:  "...I  believe  that  the  major  objective  of 

the  democratic  government  that  we  wish  to  establish  is  to 

49 

sever  Japan  from  the  United  States."  During  the  same 
month  Akahata  editorialized:  "The  peace,  independence  and 
prosperity  of  Japan  are  impossible  without  friendly  ties 
with  China  as  well  as  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

48Akahata,  July  30.  1958. 

LQ 

H*Sekai  (The  World),  May  1958. 

t'°May  19,  1958. 
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(b)  Strategy  inc  Tactics  Projected  by  the  Seventh  Party 

Congress 

v/hat  were  the  specific  objectives  projected  for  the 
Party  during  the  1958-1960  period  and  hov;  do  they  relate 
to  tactical  considerations  for  the  several  strata  of 
Japanese  society?  The  Political  Report  has  something  to 
say  on  this  question.  The  Party  was  to  display  more  zeal, 
attain  better  discipline,  eradicate  extreme  leftist 
opportunism  and  sectionalism,  defend  itself  against 
international  and  external  enemies,  and  improve  its 
ideology  and  organization  at  the  working  level.  But  more 
specific  "Present  Missions  of  the  Party"  are  also  contained 
in  the  Political  Report.  These  may  he  summarized  briefly: 

1.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Party  is  to  step  up 
the  struggle  for  "peace  and  independence."  To  achieve 
these  desirable  goals,  the  Party  must  struggle  against 
rearmament  and  nuclear  testing.  It  must  fight  relentlessly 
against  the  plans  of  reactionary  forces  in  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  to  convert  Japan  into  a  base  for  Atomic  war.  It 
must  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Japan. 

Most  of  the  well-known  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  posi¬ 
tions  on  international  issues  are  also  listed  as  important 
missions  of  the  Party:  liberation  of  Taiwan,  unification 
of  Korea,  Communist  China’s  representation  in  the  U.N.  , 
etc. 

2.  The  defense  of  "democratic  rights."  This  category 
Includes  all  of  the  well  known  goals:  the  struggle  to 
protect  democracy,  to  oppose  attacks  on  labor  unions,  to 
fight  police  oppression,  to  reduce  social  discrimination 


(iht  Outcasts),  and  to  fight  against  the  reactionary 
educational  policies  of  monopoly  capital  and  the  Kishi 
Cabinet,  etc. 

To  win  over  a  wide  stratum  of  the  people 
to  the  side  of  democratic  forces  by  exposing 
the  truth  about  the  reactionaries'  offensive 
through  the  newspapers,  radio  and  other 
media  of  mass  communications,  the  Party 
must  utilize  every  available  propaganda 
opportunity  and  strengthen  the  propaganda 
activities  of  the  party  and  other  democratic 
forces.  We  must  attract  the  peoples'  masses 
to  the  Party  and  the  united  front  through 
constant  propaganda  for  peace,  Independence, 
democracy  and  socialism. 51 

3.  The  economic  struggle  against  the  "concentration 
of  capital."  "Monopoly  capital  and  its  government  are 
driving  all  of  the  people  into  poverty  by  oppressing  their 
livelihood,"  the  Political  Report  asserts.  "In  the 
process,"  the  document  concludes,  "a  handful  of  monopolistic 
corporations  accumulate  huge  profits  at  the  cost  of  the 
masses  in  order  to  strengthen  reactionary  control  through 
the  concentration  of  capital,"  The  Party's  answer:  rally 
with  Che  workers  and  fight  for  livelihood  and  welfare  im¬ 
provements  of  all  kindB  at  the  working  level. 

4.  Struggle  for  a  "national  democratic  united 
front"  centered  on  the  working  claas.  The  aim  here  is 
to  "develop  a  united  mass  movement  to  overthrow  the  Kishi 
Cabinet  by  linking  the  various  people's  struggles  with 
the  Diet  struggle."  Cooperative  ties  with  the  Socialist 
Party  are  also  seen  as  important : 

51Akahata.  November  6,  1957.  Subsequent  references 
to  and  quotations  from  the  Political  Report  are  from  the 
same  source  unless  otherwise  specified. 


The  Socialist  Party  is  planning  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  role  in  the  struggle  to 
protect  the  peace,  independence,  democracy 
and  livelihood  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Moreover  it  has  taken  a  step  toward  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence  by  issuing  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Communist  ParLy,  and 
it  is  coming  to  agree  with  our  Party  on  an 
increasing  number  of  points. .. despite 
differences  in  our  basic  political  stands. 

These  facts  are  propitious  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  coalition  government  by  the  two 
parties  under  a  united  front  based  on  a 
coitmon  platform. 

5.  Intensify  Diet  Activities.  "The  Party  must 
correctly  evaluate  the  role  of  .-he  Diet  ard  utilize  it  to 
establish  a  united  front.  It  must  endeavor  to  step  up  its 
Diet  activities  and  send  more  representatives  to  the  Diet." 
Party  activity  in  local  government  is  also  to  be  strength¬ 
ened. 

6.  Unify  workers  and  farmers.  "The  worker- farmer 
alliance  should  be  the  nucleus  of  a  national  democratic 
united  front  to  which  all  other  people  would  repair." 

7.  Strengthen  "proletarian  internationalism."  The 

"missions''  of  the  Party  end  on  this  note: 

Our  Party  must  strengthen  mutual  confidence 
based  op  the  principle  of  proletarian 
internationalism  and  support  the  struggle 
of  all  fraternal  parties.  It  must  support 
all  struggles  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress 
which  are  being  waged  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class.  The  workers,  farmers, 
women,  youth,  and  Intellectuals  of  Japan 
have  deepened  theft  international  inter¬ 
course  with  their  f.  reign  counterparts. 

Our  Party  must  give  further  support  to  the 
development  of  such  movements  as  will 
strengthen  International  solidarity  in 
the  future. 
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Hnw  lIiosp  tactical  objectives  are  to  be  accomplished 
by  mobilizing  critical  elements  and  groups  In  the  society 
is  spelled  out  in  a  separate  section  of  the  Political  Re¬ 
port  entitled  "Struggle  Missions  for  Various  Elements  of 
the  People."  If  these  sectors  are  arranged  in  terms  of 
importance,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  labor  union 
area  rates  top  priority. 

Labor  Union  activities.  The  Party  asked  members  to 
assist  labor  unions  in  correcting  four  fundamental  weak¬ 
nesses;  (1)  the  ineffectiveness  of  labor  unions  at  the 
lower  echelons,  (2)  their  poor  organizational  structure, 
i.e. ,  on  an  enterprise  basis,  (3)  their  weakness  in  the 
struggle  against  "the  disruptive  tactics  of  monopoly 
capital  and  against  separationist  elements,"  and  (4) 
their  division  into  national  blocs. 

The  Agrarian  area.  The  Party  suggests  that  all 
elements  of  the  agrarian  community  (poor,  middle-class 
and  rich  farmers)  were  being  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the 
government  and  monopoly  capital.  The  agrarian  aspect  of 
the  united  front  was,  accordingly,  reflected  in  the 
Party's  advice  to  the  rich  farmers  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  middle  class  and  the  impoverished  farmers. 

Fisheries  and  Fishermen.  The  Party  sees  three  major 
problems  "now  threatening  the  Japanese  fishing  industry 
and  the  livelihood  of  our  fishermen;  (1)  Japan  has  been 
deprived  of  high-seas  fishing  grounds  under  the  Japan-U.S.- 
Canada  Fisheries  Agreement,  (2)  large  areas  of  these 
fishing  grounds  have  been  taken  over  as  military  reserva¬ 
tions  by  U.S.  forces,  and  (3)  indiscriminate  fishing 
practices  of  monopoly  fisheries  continue  unabated."  These 


items  irt'  neatly  related  in  terms  nf  "struggle  tactics" 
i  i)  the  iarmeis'  need  for  a  guaranteed  w;tge  system,  new 
fisheries  legislation,  stronger  fisheries  unions,  etc. 

The  Party  is  at  obvious  pains  here  to  underline  U.S. 
responsibility  for  the  problem,  since  it  is  widely  known 
in  Japan  that  the  Soviets  often  interfere  with  Japanese 
fishing  operations. 

The  Community  People  (Outcasts).  "The  struggle  for 
emancipation  by  the  outcast  communities  (whose  population 
the  Party  numbers  at  3,000,000)  will  succeed  by  relying 
upon  the  wage  earning  people  of  the  'communities'  and 
through  a  widespread  common  front  with  various  other 
groups. " 

Lower-strata  Urban  Citizens.  "The  demands  and 
struggles  of  the  wage  earning  citizens  (small  merchants, 
manual  workers,  craftsmen  and  many  other  self-employed 
people)  form  an  important  part  of  the  struggle  of  all  the 
working  people,  centering  on  the  working  class,  for  peace, 
independence,  democracy  and  the  betterment  of  their 
standard  of  living."  "...the  Party  must  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  aggressive  individuals  of  this  group  who 
have  become  mature  and  must  strengthen  further  the  in¬ 
dependent,  democratic  organization  of  the  wage  earning 
citizens.  The  Party  must  further  strengthen  Party  organs 
created  within  this  group  or  people." 

Women .  "The  Party  muBt  realize  that  women's 
struggles  play  a  great  role  in  spreading  democracy  and 
opening  the  way  for  socialism  *n  Japan.  The  Party  must 
correct  the  erroneous  ideas  that  exist  on  these  points 
(that  women  are  inferior,  etc.). 


Youth.  'Uerious  attention  must  he  given  the  appeal 
!:  y-rnth  made  In  the  administrative  pul  icy  speech  of  Prime 
Minister  Kishi....  The  U.S.  and  Japanese  reactionary 
forces  obviously  intend  to  employ  youth  again  in  their 
designs  to  militarize  the  country."  After  calling  for  a 
united  front  of  all  young  people  seeking  peace,  democracy, 
and  social  progress,  the  Party  singles  out  as  a  prime 
target  the  Japanese  Democratic  Youth  League  (Minsei 
Domei ) ,  which,  it  says,  is  a  "sectionalist  organization 
containing  few  progressive  elements." 

Intellectuals .  "There  are,"  the  Party  suggests, 
"among  the  intellectuals  not  a  few  who  either  are  under 
the  ideological  influence  of  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  re¬ 
actionary  forces  or  remain  noncommitted.  Due  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given,  the  Party  advises,  "to  the  fact  that 
even  these  persons  are  undergoing  ideological  changes 
along  with  the  changes  in  the  international  and  domestic 
situations." 

Small  Entrepreneurs.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  point  that  it  is  the  small  entrepreneur  who  can  be 
especially  useful  in  the  struggle  to  promote  trade  with 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Apart  from  encouraging  this  group 
to  participate  in  various  trade-promotion  organizations, 
the  Party  concludes  that  the  workers  in  small  enterprises 
must  be  organized  Into  labor  unions.  In  effect,  then,  the 
Party  intends  to  fight  both  with  and  against  the  small 
entrepreneur. 

The  revolutionary  patte.n  of  Communist  strategy  and 
tactics  which  thus  emerges  is  one  constructed  of  three 
essential  links.  First,  the  Party  seeks  to  show  that 


,  .  .n.ip.ilv  cup i  L-i  1  and  the  Japanese  government  are  sub- 
seruiepf  to  ,md  controlled  by  U.S,  interests.  Secondly, 

!  !'(•  -\t r t v  asserts  that  the  nature  anti  seriousness  of 
Japan's  present  problems  are  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
unholy  alliance.  Thirdly,  the  Party  aims  to  unite  a  variety 
of  local,  united-front  struggles  (centering  on  the  worker- 
farmer  alliance)  into  mass  movements  or  national  campaigns 
which  will  soon  serve  to  neutralize  the  unholy  alliance. 
Ultimately,  these  national  movements  will  converge  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  present  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  a  "coalition  government" 
(lead  by  Socialists  and  Communists) ,  the  first  stage  on 
the  road  to  political  power. 

This  essentially  two-stage  revolutionary  formula,  with 

a  strong  Maoist  flavor,  lays  emphasis  on,  but  ia  not 

restricted  to,  pariiamentarianism  and  open,  legal  methods. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  "coexistence"  line,  and  appears  to 

bank  heavily  upon  the  growing  attraction  of  Communist 

China  and  the  increasing  power  and  prestige  of  the 

52 

i.  v'iet  Union  —  probably  in  that  order. 


r TT .  -ir,p  ORGANIZATION  with  special  reference  to  the  labor 

FTKI.n 

Since  JCP  organization  and  operation::  in  the  labor 
area  are  an  integral  part  of  Party  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  it.  is  useful  first  to  outline  briefly  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Party  organization.  Certain 
modifications  in  this  structure  will  be  noted  from  time 
to  time.  These  occur  mainly  in  response  to  changes  in 
tactical  emphasis  related  to  shifts  in  the  international 
Communist  line  as  well  as  to  changing  conditions  in  Japan. 
Thus,  when  the  principal  Party  leadership  was  removed 
from  further  participation  in  Japanese  political  life  by 
order  of  General  MacArthur  In  the  summer  of  1950,  the 
Central  Committee  was  formal’.-'  replaced  by  the  Central 
Directorate,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Central  Committee,  or  at  least  the  Tokuda  group,  continued 
to  run  the  Party  from  underground.  Other  structural  modi¬ 
fications  accompanied  the  Party's  policy  shift  toward 
placing  a  greater  emphasis  on  underground,  military  acti¬ 
vity  during  1950  and  1951,  while  subsequent  increasing 
interest  in  the  labor  union  as  a  political  weapon 
occasioned  further  reorganization.  Finally,  with  the 
subsequent  Soviet  policy  shift  to  a  more  moderate  approach, 
at  the  time  referred  to  as  a  "New  uook,"  the  JCP  appears 
to  have  modified  its  policy  and  organizational  structure 
to  facilitate  the  return  to  an  emphasis  on  "legal 
activities." 

The  relationship  of  the  Party's  organizational 
structure  to  the  situation  faced  by  the  JCP  in  Japan  is 
clearly  implied  in  a  section  of  a  resolution  adopted 


hy  the  .’CP's  6th  National  Council  Meeting  in  July  1 9 5 S . 

The  t*»xl'  reads  : 

Illegal  activities  are  activities  tu  be 
undertaken  when  the  Party  is  forced  to 
resort  to  them  because  of  the  relative 
strength  among  the  classes.  During  the 
period  1950  and  1 9 S 1  ,  when  suppression 
necame  intensified,  lawful  activities  were 
not  the  Party's  main  activities.  In  May 
1952  the  occupation  system  ended  in  a  formal 
sense  and  the  situation  changed.  The 
possibility  for  developing  lawful  acti¬ 
vities  increased.  We  made  a  slow  start  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  possibility.  The 
Party  must  now  make  full  use  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  development  of  lawful  political 

activities. 53 

This  statement  leaves  out  such  important  factors  as 
the  Korean  War,  Moscow  and  Peking  policy  needs,  factional¬ 
ism  within  the  JCP,  etc.  Nevertheless,  a  review  of  the 
Party's  changing  organizational  structure  from  1945  to 
1960  does  seem  to  substantiate  what  in  any  case  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  happened:  Party  organiza¬ 
tion  underwent  at  least  two  basic  overhauls,  aach  in  raa- 
ponse  to  a  change  in  direction  (for  a  combination  of 
reasons)  of  Party  policy  or  tactics.  As  the  Party  suggests, 
the  critical  factor  appears  to  have  beer,  emphasis  on 
Illegal  vs.  lawful  political  activities,  modified  perhaps 
by  changing  target  emphasis.  Party  organization  con¬ 
sequently,  remained  fairly  constant  during  th  iod  of 
peaceful  revolution,  1945-1949.  During  the  transition 
period,  1950  to  1951,  it  was  altered  to  conform  to  the 
changing  ''international  and  domestic  picture."  And 

^Akahata,  July  30,  1955. 
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during  19  V*  and  19V:  --  in  response,  again,  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  developments  and  th?  changing  domestic  climate  -- 
it  was  revamped  and  geared  to  the  new  United  Front  policy 
with  its  renewed  emphasis  on  lawful  political  activity. 

1.  BASIC  PARTY  ORGANIZATION,  1 945-19505^ 

The  basic  organization,  nomenclature,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  TCP  remains  constant  enough  to  permit  a  meaning¬ 
ful  overall  analysis,  despite  structural  alterations  geared 
to  the  changing  situation  in  the  world  and  in  Japan. 

Structurally,  the  .TCP  resembles  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Like  Communist  parties  throughout 
the  world,  it  embraces  every  aspects  of  the  political, 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation  by  means  of  an 
interlocking  network  of  cells,  guided  and  controlled  by  a 
hierarchy  of  Party  agencies  (see  Fig.  1). 

For  the  labor  area  --  as  for  other  areas  --  decisions 
on  policy  and  tactics  are,  of  course,  made  at  the  Central 
Committee  or  Presidium  (Politburo)  level.  Policy  is  im¬ 
plemented  by  a  Labor  Union  Directorate  (at  one  time 
operated  as  a  staff  section  of  the  Party  Secretariat, 
later  expanded  and  organized  as  a  separate  administrative 
unit,  directly  attached  to  the  Politburo).  At  the 
operating  level  —  in  factories,  mines,  and  other  working 
places  —  are  the  Party  cells.  The  role  these  cells  play 

For  details  of  the  basic  organization  and  admlnistra 
tion  of  the  Party  and  the  various  Party  agencies,  see 
Chanter  XI.  "Party  Organization  and  Administration,"  in 
Swearingen  and  Langer,  Red  Flag  in  Japan.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1952,  pp.  90-99, 
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in  L lie  .TCP's  use  of  Inbor  is  suggested  in  an  official 

Party  handbook  entitled  "Cell  Activities  Made  Easy": 

The  basic  unit  of  the  Party  is  called  a 
ceil.  Cells  are  created  in  shops, 
agrarian  communities,  schools,  and 
residential  areas.  These  cells,  each  of 
which  has  a  definite,  independent  character, 
serve  as  the  nuclei  of  Party  activity.  The 
situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  human  body,  where  each  cell 
functions  as  an  independent  organism, 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
function  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

These  cells  are  combined  to  form  district 
committees,  regional  co'iimlttees ,  and  a 
central  committee.  By  means  of  the  cell, 
the  higher  echelons  activate  the  masses. 

Union  of  the  Party  and  the  masses  is  effected 
through  the  cell.... 

The  cell  is  the  stronghold  of  the  revolutionary 
movement . 55 


2.  THE  LABOR  UNION  CONTROL  MECHANISM:  FRACTIONS 

The  standard  instrument  employed  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  penetrate,  influence  and  control  the  labor  unions 
is  called  a  "fraction"  or  "Party  member  grouo."5*’  The 
Rules  and  Regulations ,  adopted  in  December  1947  by  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  JCP,  detailed  the  nature  and  function 

Tsunesaburo  Takenaka  and  Shoichl  Kasuga,  Saibo 
Kataudo  havawakari  (Cell  Activities  Made  Easy),  Tokyo, 

1949,  pp.  8-9, 

^^The  term  "fraction"  was  replaced  in  1947  by  the 
phrase  "Party  member  group."  This  rectification  of  names 
was  decided  upon  at  the  Sixth  Party  Congress,  apparently 
in  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  violent  criticism  being 
directed  against  the  Party  by  non-Communists  because  of 
Cammuniat  "fractional"  activity. 
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ai  such  groups  within  labor  organizations  or  similar  "mass 
organizations” : 

Article  49.  When  there  are  more  than  three 
Party  members  within  a  mass  organization, 
such  as  a  labor  union,  a  fanners'  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  youth  association,  a  cooperative  or 
a  cultural  organization,  these  members 
snail  form  a  Party  member  group.  Party 
member  groups  within  a  mass  organization, 
while  acting  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  particular 
organization,  must  strengthen  the  Party's 
influence  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
organization's  members  through  positive 
and  exemplary  conduct.  The  Party  member 
group  elects  a  directorate  to  attend  to 
daily  activities. 

Article  50.  Party  member  groups  belonging 
to  the  same  organization  may  have  central, 
regional,  metropolitan,  and  prefectural  or 
district  group  directorates,  in  accordance 
with  the  territorial  breakdown  of  the 
particular  organization.  These  directorates 
form  a  chain  of  command  running  from  top  to 
bottom;  but  they  are  all  subordinate  to  the 
Party's  Central,  Regional,  Metropolitan, 
Prefectural  and  District  Committees,  res¬ 
pectively,  and  they  art  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  these  Party  Committees. 

Article  51.  Party  member  group  directorates 
shall  be  composed  of: 

(1)  Party  members  in  executive  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  various  levels  within  a  mass 
organization; 

^2)  Representatives  of  Party  member 
group  directorates  or  of  cells  within  the 
lower  executive  echelons  of  the  said 
organization;  and 

(3)  Representatives  from  Party  organs 
which  direct  the  Party  member  groups  at 
each  level. 
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Article  52.  Joint  meetings  of  the  group 
directorates  and  of  the  Party  organs  at 
th^  central,  regional,  metropolitan, 
prefectural  and  district  levels  shall  be 
held  for  the  purpose  oi  (a)  coordinating 
activities  of  the  groups  within  each  of  the 
various  mass  organizations;  (b)  coordinating 
the  activities  of  these  groups  with  the 
activities  of  the  Party  itself;  and  (c) 
coordinating  all  group  activities  with 
Party  policy. 57 

The  importance  the  Party  nttaches  to  the  organization 
of  labor  as  a  political  weapon  may  be  judged  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  two  high-ranking  JCP  leaders,  both  of  them 
specialists  in  organizational  activity.  When  attacked  for 
his  connection  with  Communist  fractions,  labor  leader 
Katsumi  Klkunami  replied:  '‘The  activity  of  Party  members 
within  the  labor  unions  strengthens  the  class  character  of 
these  organizations.  This,  in  turn,  stimulates  their 
development.  Such  activity,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
absolutely  Indispensable  (for  a  healthy  development  of 
Japanese  unions),...  There  are  those  who  proclaim  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  our  being  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  but  that  they  object  only  to  our  fractional 
activity.  This  is  like  telling  a  man  that  he  may  continue 
to  live  as  a  human  being  but  that  he  must  absolutely  re- 

eg 

fra in  from  walking."  A  book  edited  by  Kentaro  Yamabe, 
recommended  by  the  Communist  Party  and  composed  in  the 
main  of  articles  taken  from  Akahata .  contains  the 


^Nippon  kvoianto  kettej  hokoku-shu  (Resolutions  snd 
Reports  of  the  Japanese  Comm.-nist  Party),  Fhkuoka,  1949, 

pp.  80-81. 
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Klkunami,  Rodo  kumial-ron.  p.  110. 
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following  pertinent  rnmment :  "The  Italian  and  the  French 
Communist  parties  are  able  to  direct  very  large  mass  rrove- 

itn-nts  because  they  possess  vigorous  factory  cells  every- 

,  ,,'19 

where . 

Although  Communists  have  at  no  time  constituted  more 
than  a  small  minority  even  in  the  so-called  "Communist 
unions"  of  the  NCIU,  they  have  nevertheless  been  able  to 
exert,  through  skillful  organizational  and  fractional 
activity,  a  degree  of  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength.  Representing  usually  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  membership  of  an  organization,  they  have 
often  succeeded  in  gaining  complete  control. The  gradual 
process  of  Communist  penetration,  although  never  quite 
uniform  because  of  varying  local  conditions,  has  generally 
followed  a  distinct  and  discernible  pattern.  Communist 
workers  --  few  in  number  but  always  in  the  forefront  of 
the  unions'  struggle  with  the  employer  --  would  organize 
Communist  fractions  as  prescribed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Central  Comnittee  adopted  in  May  1946,  at  a  time  when  it 
had  become  clear  that  the  Communist  unification  drive  had 
failed.  Once  the  fraction  had  been  formed  with  the  active 
assistance  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  appropriate 
Party  agency,  a  suitable  individual  would  be  selected 
among  the  Communist  union  members  for  a  position  of 
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Kentaro  Yamabe,  To-»eikatsu  (Party  Life),  Tokyo, 
1950,  p.  13. 

^According  to  SCAP,  this  fact  was  openly  admitted  by 
Communist  leaders.  Satoml  Hakamada,  a  veteran  of  the  pre¬ 
war  Communist  movement  and  in  the  postwar  period  a  member 
of  the  Central  Conmnittee,  commenting  on  the  question,  re¬ 
portedly  boasted  in  1946:  "A  handful  of  Communist  members 
hold  the  actual  leadership."  Summation  of  Non-mllttarv 
Activities  in  Japan.  February,  1957,  p.  36. 


i  pndership.  Thereupon,  the  fraction  could  Initiate  an 
ijrjvin  i  zi-il  c;iinp;i  ij;n  r.:>  send  its  leader  into  the  policy- 
iiiakir.k'  body  of  the  union.  Backed  by  a  wel 1 -disciplined 
team  of  supporters,  trained  In  organizational  techniques, 
and  armed  with  a  clear-cut  answer  to  any  and  all  political 
and  economic  questions,  the  candidate  --  who  during  the 
early  period  seldom  admitted  his  membership  In  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  --  from  the  outset  would  command  an  advantage 
over  his  generally  inexperienced  opponents.  Even  when  he 
faced  a  Socialist  candidate,  the  Communist  union  leader 
was  apt  to  find  himself  in  the  more  favorable  position, 
for  his  competitor's  camp  was  likely  to  be  split  Into 
left-wing,  centrist,  and  right-wing  factions,  engaged  in 
a  permanent  feud  with  one  another.  Thus,  although  out¬ 
numbered  many  times  by  the  non-Coirmunists ,  the  Communist 
fraction  very  often  succeeded  in  placing  its  candidate  on 
the  union's  policy-making  board.  Once  elected  --  and  this 
constitutes  the  beginning  of  the  next  phase  --  the  Party 
representative  would  attempt  tc  strengthen  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  through  the  judicious  use  of  a  variety  of  techni¬ 
ques,  especially  by  bringing  in  his  supporters  as  permanent 
officials  to  staff  the  union’s  secretariat.  Tn  the 
Japanese  context,  where  it  is  bo  difficult  to  fire  anyone, 
these  Party  members  are  difficult  to  dislodge  In  thalr 
positions.  They  write  the  draft  action  policies,  speeches, 
etc.  of  the  leaders.  They  are  one  of  the  chief  problems 
Inside  Sohyo  today.  In  this  manner,  a  single  seat  on  a 
union's  directorate  was  frequently  parlayed  Into  a 
Communist  majority.  The  same  technique  applied  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  turn,  brought  whole  national  unions  under 
Communist  control. 
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PARTY  STRUCTURE ,  1950-1954 

The  following  factors  appear  to  have  been  principally 
responsible  for  changes  in  the  jcp  organizational  structure 
after  1950:  (i)  The  removal  by  SCAP  Directive  of  the  top 

JCP  leaders  from  further  participation  in  public  life  and 
their  disappearance  into  the  underground;  (2)  developments 
in  the  international  scene,  especially  the  Korean  War; 

(J)  the  failure  of  the  Party  to  win  increasing  mass 
support  or  to  maintain  control  of  the  labor  movement; 

(4)  the  influence  of  certain  doctrinaire  elements  within 
the  Party  who  had  all  along  fought  for  a  more  militant 
policy  and  whose  hand  appears  to  have  been  temporarily 
strengthened  by  the  Cominform  criticism  cf  NoBaka'a 
"legal"  line. 

The  organization  which  emerged  Is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  chart  (Fig.  2).  Early  in  1954,  a  Central 
Directorate  officially  replaced  the  Central  Coomittee, 
while  an  expanded  underground  structure  took  over  the 
principal  operations  of  the  Party,  especially  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  guerrilla  "self-defense  corps,"  the 
penetration  of  mass  organizations  and  political  parties, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  control  over  the  Japanese 
labor  movement. 

4.  REORGANIZATION  FOR  INTENSIFIED  LABOR  ACTIVITY: 

UNIFICATION  COMMITTEES 

In  September  1949,  the  JCP  Central  Committee  first 
suggested  the  creation  of  unification  committees  in  all 
unions.  These  committees  were  to  serve  as  the  spearhead 


of  Cui-.snuf.isL  in  fl  uencf  within  t  ho  uni  one.  The  January  1, 
19 ’h  issue  <>t  /'er.e  i  set  fr>rth  the  new  organizational 
pa  teem  in  an  article  entitled  "Turning  Point  in  the 
Trade  Union  Movement  --  For  a  United  Front,"  which  frankly 
admitted  that  the  Party  had  "lost  the  leadership  of  the 
labor  unions"  and  recommended  unification  committees  as 
the  "effective  organizational  form”  to  regain  the  lost 
ground . 

After  the  shift  to  a  more  radical  and  international 
posture  following  the  Cominform  criticism  of  No8aka 
(January  1950)  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  (June 
1950) ,  the  Party  sought  to  strengthen  the  organization  of 
management  cells  through  the  unification  committee  move¬ 
ment.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  convert  the  factory 
struggle  committees  into  resistance  and  self-defense  units 
and  nucleus  self-defense  units  (chukaku  jiel-kai). 

Labor  in  general,  and  Sohyo  in  particular,  now  be¬ 
came  the  main  target.  By  the  end  of  1951  the  Party  had 
apparently  made  considerable  progress  In  its  program  of 
cell  reconstruction  in  the  principal  industries.  Mean¬ 
while,  Party  rules  and  regulations  were  tightened  and  the 
organize ticnal  structure  revamped  to  conform  with  the  new 
situation. 

A  Party  directive  entitled  "Labor  Union  Directive" 
issued  on  August  13,  1952,  stated  that  the  Labor  Union 
Central  Group  Guidance  Directorate  was  to  be  strengthened 
and  attached  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Orgburo. 
(See  organizational  chart  reached.)  This  directive  esta¬ 
blished  the  fact  that  the  Croup  Guidance  Directorate  had 
become  an  important  action  unit  for  organizational 
activity.  Further,  it  emphasized  that  there  was  no  more 
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v  1  Tii  1  problem  than  the  strengthening  of  the  leadership  of 

6  1 

the  korkint;  class,  the  main  body  of  the  revolution. 

A  meet  Ini>  of  the  National  Labor  Unions  Central  Group 

Directorate  was  reportedly  convened  in  January  1953  to 

formulate  policy  for  the  coming  year.  Organizationally, 

it  was  determined  that  in  order  to  "firmly  control  the 

unions  and  to  grasp  the  leadership  of  the  working  class," 

the  establishment  of  an  intra-Farty  organization  was 

necessary.  The  decision  was  reached  to  expand  and  to 

strengthen  the  network  of  labor  union  group  directorates 
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and  unification  committees  on  every  level.  The 
February  issue  of  the  Party  organ  Soshlkisha  called  for 
improved  and  expanded  organizational  activity  and  for  a 
political  newspaper  for  the  labor  unions.  The  Japan 
Worker  (Nihon  Rodosha)  was  issued  immediately  thereafter. 

In  May  1953  the  National  Labor  Unions  Central  Group 
Directorate  (Chuo  Sakki)  again  convened  a  conference  of 
national  representatives.  Here  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  labor  movement  was  approaching  a  "turning  point," 
that  the  mission  of  the  Party  was  now  to  "develop  the 
advanced  labor  class  in  the  direction  of  conscious 
revolution."  For  the  first  time  the  unification  committees 
were  directed  to  adopt  a  platform  and  rules  and  to  coroe 
out  in  the  open  and  demonstrate  their  leadership  before 
the  public. 

^Nikkan  Rodo  Tsushinsha,  op,  cit. 
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Fi>!  lowfr>v,  the  Fourth  Sohyo  Convention,  r.he  Party  cnn- 
;:!  ill  .'ootlifr  meeting  of  the-  National  Labor  Unions 
Croup  Direct  orate  in  July  (1953).  The  Party  openly 
stated  that  the  laboring  class  had  become  the  center  of 

all  struggles  and  that  victory  was  unthinkable  without 
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labor  s  support. 

5.  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES  AND  TRENDS.  1954-1955 

Though  the  JCP  structure  by  1955  had  still  not  re¬ 
turned  to  the  basic  organization  of  the  1945-1950  period, 
a  trend  in  that  direction  became  evident  during  1954  and 
1055.  That  this  process  was  underway  was  first  suggested 
by  the  transfer  during  1954  of  several  JCF  publications 
from  covert  to  overt  status  by  the  surfacing  of  a  number 
of  underground  JCP  members,  by  the  apparent  dismantling  of 

portions  of  the  underground  military  apparatus,  and  by  a 
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general  de-emphasis  on  underground  activity. 

All  indications  further  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Central  Directorate  was  gradually  strengthened  during 
this  period,  and  its  functions  enlarged  after  Kasuga 
Shoichi  became  its  chairman  in  March  1954,  and  particularly 
after  the  Party'a  opsn  activities  have  been  re-emphasized. 
Until  1954,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Directorate 
was  clearly  nominal,  the  real  authority  resting  with  the 

~*Nihon  Rod  os  ha .  August  3,  1953. 
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"  The  Public  Security  Agency  has  estimated  the 
number  of  JCP  underground  members  at  1,200,  of  whom 
perhaps  one-half  are  believed  to  have  surfaced  during 
1955. 


ftcnrr.i  I  C.wp*- r  Headquarters  .  1.  the  Centr:.  I  C'lmini  ttce 
(  is  shi'Wii  fin  F i  >’ .  7). 

Fiiri.  her  significant  changes  in  organizational 
structure  and  emphasis  are  reflected  in  the  July  1955 
Dtuit  Revised  Party  Regulations.  The  two  most  striking 
points  arc  (1)  the  detail,  with  which  central,  regional 
and  local,  even  cell,  organization  is  discussed  (in  con¬ 
trast:  to  the  di sappearance  of  such  sections  from  the  1951 
Revised  Party  Regulations),  and  (2)  the  appearance  of  the 
concept  of  collective  leadership,  and  the  not  unexpected 
replacement  of  the  Politburo  by  a  Presidium. 


REVISED  JCP  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONCEPT  VIS-A-VIS  LABOR 


The  section  on  labor  unions  in  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Sixth  National  Council  Meeting  of  the  JCP  in 
July  1955  explains  how  these  changes  might  have  been 
expected  to  affect  JCP  organization  in  labor.  The  text 
reads  as  follows: 

Without  the  support  of  a  large  number  of 
labor  unions,  the  Party  cannot  lead  the 
millions  of  the  working  masses.  In  order 
to  gain  the  support  of  labor  unions, 

Party  members  must  work  day  after  day 
so  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  union 
members.  The  Party  must  decisively 
correct  the  error  of  leftist  sectionalism 
co..iiiitted  in  the  labor  movement,  the 
formation  of  unification  committees  consisting 
of  Party  members  and  sympathizers,  for 
example.  It  must  establish  correct  relations 
between  the  Party  and  labor  unions  —  the 
mass  organizations,  A  labor  union  is  a  mass 
organization  uniting  all  workers,  Irrespective 
of  political  views,  party  affiliations, 
nationality  and  religious  beliefs,  whose 
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o  im  is  Lu  serve  the  daily  demands  and 
interests  of  the  working  masses.  The 
ma  jot  task  of  labor  micros  at  present  is 
to  organize  worker  actions  ano  to  unify 
ail  labor  unions  in  order  to  win  pressing 
economic  and  social  demands,  that  is,  to 
oppose  the  stoppage  of  wage  increases,  lay¬ 
offs,  additional  work  loads,  and  other 
aspects  of  deteriorated  working  condi¬ 
tions,  to  win  higher  wages  and  a  minimum 
wage  stale,  and  to  expand  social  security, 
aaJ  to  defend  the  rights  of  labor  unions 
and  their  members. 

Therefore,  Lhe  Party  must  always  seek  the 
unity  of  all  labor  unions,  and  must  fight 
against  the  faciionalists '  scheme  to  split 
labor  unions....  Our  Party  members  must 
not  arbitrarily  force  the  Party's  plat¬ 
form  and  policy  on  labor  unions.  Our  Party 
members  in  Che  unions  must  untiringly  and 
enthusiastically  work  for  the  daily  in¬ 
terests  of  union  members,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  on  the  task  of  political 
persuasion. . .and  win  the  working  masses 
ideologically.  Without  this  basic  activity 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  achieve 
organizational  unity.  One  cannot  conjure 
up  "unity"  by  Party  fiat.  Such  is  not 
real  unity. 

The  Party  members,  therefore,  must  conduct 
systematic  activities  patiently  and  de¬ 
votedly  in  all  kinds  of  worker  unions, 
even  those  unoer  reactionary  leaders,  and 
must  fulfill  their  duty  as  Party  members. 

The  Party,  too,  must  organize  temporary 
workers,  who  are  growing  in  numbers,  un¬ 
organized  workers  of  small  and  medium  enter¬ 
prises,  and  the  unemployed.  The  Party  is 
to  some  extent  restoring  confidence  in 
worker  union  movements.  To  secure  more 
support  from  many  viorker  unions,  the  Party 
must  continue  its  strenuous  activities.... 
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liy  so  fining,  the  party  can  pain  idea  lop  teal 
.support  from  the*  majority  of  the  work  I np 
class  and  can  open  up  the  way  toward 
•.toatinp  a  united  labor  front.  ^ 

Thie:  _  modifications  in  JCP  policy  and  an  approach  in 
the  direction  of  the  "peaceful  revolution"  formula  of 
1 946- 1950  r.uggesf  that  toe  organisational  structure  of 
the  JCP  following  the  Sixth  National  Council  Meeting  In 
the  summer  of  1 9 5 *>  was  essentially  ...  hybrid,  the  offspring 
of  the  pre-Korean  Japanese  Party  and  the  post-Stalin 
Soviet  Party,  in  which  aspects  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
organizational  pattern  may  be  identified.  The  new  organi¬ 
zation  took  the  form  of  a  Presidium,  "collective  leader¬ 
ship,"  and  an  emphasis  on  open,  popular-front  tactics. 

]_. _ ORGANIZATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  1958-1960  DEVELOPMENTS 

Japanese  security  agencies  report  that  during  1956 
and  1957,  the  .TCP  did,  Indeed,  revise  its  organizational 
structure.  The  central  aim  of  this  reorganization 
appears  to  have  been  a  greater  degree  of  centralization 
to  assure  more  direct  and  effective  control  by  central 
Party  organs.  With  respect  to  the  labor  unions,  this 
development  included  the  abolition  of  JCP  unification 
committees  within  labor  unions  and  the  discontinuance  of 
publication  of  such  specialized  JCP  items  on  labor  tactics 
as  Nihon  Rodo-sha  (The  Japanese  Worker). 

^Akahata .  July  1955. 

^Koan  Chosa-cho  (Public  Security  Investigation 
Agency) ,  Nihon  Kvosanto  Hakusho  (White  Paper  on  the 
JCP),  Mikkan  Rodo  Tsushin-sha,  January  1958. 


WIi i  1  r  the  nev;  .}('  P  regu !  af  i  r-,r>s  adoptee!  hy  the  Seventh 
fioniMi-ss  have  relatively  little  to  say  about  labor  and 
labor  organization,  a  single  article  seems  highly  signifi¬ 
cant.  Article  16  reads:  "With  regard  to  the  class 
composition  of  Party  membership,  the  number  if  workers 
must  be  increased  constantly  with  a  view  toward  elfecting 
a  proportionate  increase  of  workers.  This  applies  also 
to  the  composition  of  Lhe  executive  (guidance)  organs. 

Ail  of  i hese  developments  appear  to  be  part  of  a 
more  general  return  to  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Occupation  period. 

By  1960,  the  JCP  organization  had  been  overhauled  in 
order  to  gear  it  more  closely  to  the  tasks  set  forth  at 
the  Seventh  Party  Congress.  The  resulting  structure  in 
many  ways  resembled  more  closely  the  organizational  pattern 
of  a  decade  earlier  than  it  did  some  of  the  ad  hoc  under¬ 
ground  arrangements  of  the  intervening  period. 

The  accompanying  chart  reflects  the  JCP  organization 
as  of  February  1960.  Characteristic  of  Communist  Parties 
the  world  over,  the  Presidium  has,  of  course,  replaced  the 
Politburo.  The  drgburo  has  disappeared  as  a  separate 
entity.  A  comparison  with  the  1950  structure  (p,  69)  shows 
more  similarities  than  differences.  This  suggests  that  the 
streamlined  party  may  be  expected  to  function  in  a  manner 
more  closely  akin  to  the  Nosaka  "lovable"  Party  of  the 
1945-1950  period  than  to  the  belligerent,  underground 
Party  of  the  early  1950 's. 
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Akahata .  August  19,  1958 
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At:  the  same  time,  certainly,  violence  had  not  been 
rule:!  out  ,  nor  hail  !  lie  I’.nLy  abandonee!  all  underground 
net  Wit  !es.  The  question,  as  always  the  case  with  Communist 
Parties,  was  a  matter  to  be  resolved  in  terms  of  the  needs 
and  potential  of  a  gWen  period. 


Fig. 3— Organization  of  the  JCP— February  1960 


!V.  _  THK  .IGP  AND  THE  LAHOR  MOVEMENT  IN  UCOJjPIKl)  JAPAN. 

19/(5-  f  951 


!  ,  RESURGENCE  OF  THK,  LAHOR  MOVEMENT  TO  THK  FEBRUARY  1  ST 
C.KNKRAL  STRIKE  (August  1945  to  January  1947) 

)  Tho  General  Scene 

Disillusionment  with  war  and  militarism,  economic 
chaos ,  unemployment ,  and  an  American  occupation  policy 

dedicated  to  the  "revival  and  strengthening  of  democratic 
tendencies  among  the  people  of  Japan"  combined  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  in  post -surrender  Japan  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  permitted  the  growth  of  a  large,  legal 
Communist  Party  and  a  rtrong  labor  movement. 

Labor  received  direct  support  from  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  himself.  On  October  11,  1945,  General  MacArthur 
told  the  newly-appointed  Prime  Minister,  Baron  Kijuro 
Shidehara :  "I  expect  you  to  institute  the  following  re¬ 
forms  in  the  social  order  in  Japan,  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  assimilated:  ...the  encouragement  of  the  unioniza¬ 
tion  of  labor  --  that  it  may  be  clothed  with  such  dignity 
as  will  permit  it  an  influential  voice  in  safeguarding  the 

working  man  from  exploitation  end  abuse  and  raising  his 
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living  standard  to  a  higher  level." 

In  line  with  this  policy,  later  confirmed  by  the  Far 

Eastern  Commission  in  a  sixteen-point  statement,  "Princl- 
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pies  for  Japanese  Trade  Unions,"  and  in  the  Commission's 

£  Q 

Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Political 
Reorientation  cf  Japan,  Washington,  1949,  p.  741. 

69U.S.  Department  of  State,  Activities  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission.  Washington,  1947,  pp,  91-93. 
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"...  ;  i  <•  IV*!  -surrender  P«>1  icy  for  Japan, the  Japanese 
L>;._ L  pas two  fias  upon  the  recommendation  of  SCAP. 
i  iu-st  wen:  the  Trade  Union  [,aw  (Kotin  Kumiai-ho)  and  t’ne 
Labor  Rein  ions  Ad  jus  i_t"ent.  Law  (Rodo  Kankei  Chosei-ho)  of 
1945  and  1946  respectively.  The  former,  similar  to  the 
U.  S.  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  guaranteed  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  to  strike  in  support  of  its  demands, 
recognizing  also  for  the  first  time  collective  bargaining 
in  Japanese  industry.  The  latter  established  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  labor-management  disputes. 

By  the  end  of  1945  the  prewar  labor  organizational 
level  had  already  been  surpassed  with  the  formation  of 
855  labor  unions  listing  a  membership  of  700,000.  By 
June  1946  there  were  12,000  unions  with  3,680,000  members, 
and  by  the  end  of  1147  the  figure  had  risen  to  28,000 
unions  and  a  membership  of  6,270,000.  One-half  of  all 
Japanese  labor  was  organized. 

(b)  JCP  Labor  Policy  and  Organizational  Activity  \ 

The  principal  trade  union  organization  In  prewar  j 

Japan  was  the  Federation  of  Labor  (Sodomei) ,  which  had  been 
formed  by  Japan's  Socialists.  By  the  mid-1920's  the 
Japanese  Communists  had  sufficiently  infiltrated  the 
organization  to  achieve  a  measure  of  influence.  When  in 
1925  a  Communist  bid  for  control  of  Sodomei  failed,  the 
organized  Communist  group  within  the  Federation,  called 
Kyoglkal,  was  expelled.  Kyogikai  continued  to  operate 

70Ibid. .  pp.  49-58. 
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fnr  >1  t  ime .  hut  w;is  subscquentl  y  smashed  by  the  Japanese 
r„-,i  u-e,  Sodomei  was  ultimately  liquidated. 

h’ru'.ju raped  by  the  relative  freedom  of  Occupied  Japan, 
the  Social  Democratic  labor  leaders  (including  such  well- 
known  figures  as  Komakichi  Matsuoka,  Kanju  Kcto,  and 
Suehiro  Nishio)  once  more  set  about  recreating  Sodomei. 
Again  the  Comrnuni a t  Party  sought  to  infiltrate,  but  failing 
to  "capture"  the  Federation,  the  Party  decided  to  split 
the  group  and  to  form  the  Communist  controlled  Sambetsu 
(NCIU).  It  has  been  alleged  by  several  observers  of 
Japanese  labor  that  SCAP  indirectly  assisted  the  process 
by  at  times  showing  or  appearing  to  show  preference  for 
the  NCIU-or iented  elements. ^ 

By  November  1945,  the  JCP  had  formulated  its  postwar 
labor  policy.  Late  that  month  Akahata  carried  several 
significant  articles  and  policy  guides  which  called  upon 
the  Party  to:  (1)  criticize  the  past  policy  of  the 
Industrial  Patriotic  Association  (the  Government  sponsored 
successor  to  Sodomei),  (2)  intensify  organizational  acti¬ 
vity  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  one  union  per  factory 

and  the  unification  of  trade  unions,  and  (3)  defend  the 
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"basic  tenets  of  democracy."  On  December  25,  1945,  the 
Communists  organized  a  conference  of  Party-controlled 
unions  in  Yokohama  at  which  they  denounced  Sodomei  and  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  The  same  month,  Satomi  Hakamada, 
Communist  Party  labor  specialist,  told  a  conference  in 
Tokyo:  "We  are  determined  to  orgtnize  the  National 

^*Cf.  Richard  Deverall,  Red  Star  Over  Japan,  p.  129, 
and  Harry  Emerson  Wildes,  Typhoon  in  Tokyo,  pp.  269*280. 

^November  22,  1945. 
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Counr 1 1  nf  Trade  Unions,  which  will  comprise  the  unions 

t.i.Ui  r  oar  l:.-::dc  rship.  .  .  .  W<>  will  call  a  conference  (for 
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chat  purposed .. .at  the  end  ol  March,"  Concurrently, 

Secretary  f-eneral  of  the  JCP  Tokuda  wrote  in  Zene 1 : 

"Sodomei  is  an  egocentric:  union  which  serves  the  boss.... 

The  Communist  Party  of  Japan  must  establish  as  soon  as 

possible  its  Party  Fractions,  which  will  lead  their 

affiliated  unions  into  Communist  unions.  Further,  it 

must  establish  industrial  unions  under  the  pattern  of 

revolutionary  trade  unionism  and  unify  the  labor  front 

through  a  national  congress  based  on  such  industrial 
,,74 

un  ions , 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  meeting  of  the  Kanagava  Pre- 

feccural  Factory  Representative’s  Council  was  convened  in 

Kawasaki  and  around  this  nucleus,  the  Kanto  Regional  Labor 

Union  Council  (Kanto  Chiho  Rodo  Kumjai  Kyoglkal)  was 

organized  in  the  latter  part  of  January  1946.  The 

movement  gathered  momentum  and  at  the  "National  Meeting 

to  Welcome  the  Return  of  Sanzo  Nosaka,"  held  on  January  26, 

the  Preparatory  Council  of  the  All  Japan  Industrial  Trade 

Unions  Congress  (Zen  Nihon  Sangyo-betsu  Rodo  Kun.iai  Kaigi 
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Kessei  Jumbikal)  was  formed.  This  organization  was  in 
due  course  to  become  the  Communist -run  Sambetsu. 

73Zenai,  April  1-15,  1946. 
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Quoted  in  Deverall,  p.  129. 

^Nippon  Rodo  Tsushlnsha,  Rodo  kumial  no  shidoken  wo 
nerau  Nihon  Kyosanto  (The  JCP  Aiming  to  Seize  Control  of 
the  Labor  Unions),  Tokyo,  19*4. 


Hv  the  t  imo  I.r  the  Filth  Party  Congress,  held  in 
T:-kv"  February  2't  through  February  26,  1946.  Party  labor 
union  spt’rin  1  i  st  Hak.'imaiia  could  report:  (11  that  r.  Kanto 
Regii'ial  l„r  her  Union  Conference  with  an  aggregate  member¬ 
s'’.!;:  of  some  340,000  had  been  organized  "under  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  of  the  Communist:  Party";  (2)  that  in 
the  Hokkaido  Region  "almost  99  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners 
have  been  organized  under  the  guidance  of  our  Party"; 

(3)  that  in  Kyushu  s>>me  60,000  workers,  principally  coal 
miners,  had  been  organized  «uder  the  guidance  of  the 
Party;  and  (4)  that  even  in  the  Socialist-dominated  area 
of  Kyoto-Osada  (Kansai)  some  progress  was  being  made. 

Indeed,  he  asserted,  "in  every  Prefecture  throughout  the 
nation  the  various  prefectural  labor  union  conferences  are 
rapidly  being  organized  at  the  initiative  of  our  Party 
and  under  the  leadership  of  its  regional  organizations." 
This,  he  said,  "represents  real  progress."  The  situation 
today  la  in  marked  contrast  with  the  evil  laws  and  police 
pressure  of  prewar  Japan.  "If  the  more  than  7,000 
members  in  our  Party,"  Hakamada  concluded,  "work  with  all 
their  strength  to  capture  the  yet  unorganized  masses, 
they  will  surely  succeed. 

In  preparation  for  the  April  1946  general  elections, 
the  Party  took  critical  note  of  its  first  election  struggle, 
that  of  1928,  where  there  was  insufficient  or  no  correlation 
of  strike  activity  in  Hokkaido,  Osaka,  Mie,  Shizuoka  and 
Tokyo  with  a  militant  election  struggle.  It  then  went  on 

^"0n  the  Labor  Quest  I  mi,"  ISene  j ,  April  1-1*5,  1946. 


•  iav  liowii  Liu-  following  policy  vis-a-vi-  labor:  (1) 

;  nu»ns  i  f  icat  ion  and  vxp  i  <>  i  tat  ion  of  labor’s  struggle  for 
"increased  wages,"  "opposition  to  dismissals,"  "equitable 
food  distribution,"  and  "purge  of  war  criminals  and  others 
responsible  for  the  war";  (2)  efforts  towards  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  nut .on. :i  industrial  union;  and  (3)  organisation 
of  -a  far-reaching  factory  representatives  council  movement 
on  a  national  basis. 

s.itei  -i  pc*  ui  intensive  Communist  Party  organiza- 
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Liot.^i  and  propaganda  8<-i  bdg^  the  All  Japan  Congress 

of  Industrial  Unions  (Sambetsu)  or  NCIU  wag  formed  in 

August  1946  with  an  announced  membership  of  1,570,000. 

The  degree  of  Communist  influence  in  the  organization 

may  he  judged  from  the  fact  that  Communist  Party  labor 

leaders  Yojiro  Konno  wrote  the  general  platform,  Matsuts 

Hosoya,  Katsumi  Kikunami  and  Kazuyuki  Dobashi  wrote  the 

Regulations  and  Program  of  Action.  Thirteen  of  the 

organization’s  19  executives  were  Communist  Party  members, 

while  at  least  30  of  its  43  member  Central  Committee  were 
79 

Party  member  a. 

(c)  JCP  Labor  Tactics  of  the  Period 

The  JCP  sought  to  pvnloit  the  economic  Instability 
and  political  confusion  of  the  immediate  post-surrender 
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Aka ho ta ,  January  l,  1946. 

IQ  *" 

In  the  1 ead  article  of  the  March  15,  1946  issue  of 
Zenei  (then  still  a  bi-weekly  publication),  Tokuda  stressed 
the  importance  of  labor  and  unions  to  the  Party  program  and 
urged  Party  members  to  improve  their  organization  techniques. 
79 

Nihon  Rodo  Tsushin-sha,  op.  clt.  Kikunami  was 
elected  President  and  Dobashi  first  vice-president  of  NCIU. 


t.i-iiiu!  1 1:--:  i  ri'i  ;  ;  v  hy  inu-usi  fving  and  channel  ing  labor's 
.nu  i;-apll-»)  is*  ,  prnsoc  la  !  1  sr  -'jews  and  directly  by  en- 
i ny,  fn'|)i iiyrr-workt-r  control  of  Industry  «ntl  enter¬ 
prise*  with  wirker-veto,  production  control  and  the 
.,’fncrnl  strike. 

_(lj_  1'oHtlcal  Activity  and  Propaganda.  Open  politi¬ 
cal  and  propaganda  activity  in  the  labor  area  did  not 
differ  in  an  essential  way  from  the  general  JCF  line, 
whicli  sought  to  discredit  militarism  and  the  "war 
criminals,"  destroy  capitalism  and  Japan's  capitalists, 
and  to  exploit  for  the  Party's  purposes  the  new  "democratic 
atmosphere."  By  linking  the  problems  of  the  workers,  the 
economic  chaos,  and  other  difficulties  directly  to  the 
war  and  to  capitalism,  the  JCP  attempted  £0  discredit  the 
capitalist  and  the  "reactionary"  prewar  Japanese  govern¬ 
ments.  Meanwhile  it  implied  or  stated  directly  that  the 
only  road  to  peace  and  prosperity  was  that  traveled  by 
ths  Conrvunist  Party. 

The  use  of  mass  meetings  and  demonstrations  In  which 
Party  organizers  channeled  grievances  toward  specific 
political  objectives  represented  a  characteristic  supple¬ 
mentary  tactic.  It  is  one  that  has  been  used  rather 
successfully  throughout  the  postwar  period.  The  range  of 
issues  runs  from  "give-us-rice"  demonstrations  of  the 
early  occupation  period  to  "give-us-peace"  meetings  of  the 
late  occupation.  The  targets  remain  the  same;  the 
Japanese  government,  big  business,  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  possible  that  the  JC?  started  with  several 
advantages.  For  one  thing  it  could  point  convincingly  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  constantly  fought  against  war  and 


i  '|  I  .....  ;  f  t  wt .  •irr,  ldc-s.  For  mother,  it  enjoyed 

Superior  r.ru.mi  ?.at  f  .>n.i  1  techniques,  and  its  simple,  direct 
p;  is  raiii  was  .. a  1  culate*!  to  .ippeai  to  the  needs  of  the 
l>o L  i  Lira  1 1  y  unaopnist  ieated  workers  . 

(?)  r.nip  l  oyer-worker  Control  of  Industry  and  Enter¬ 
prise  with  Worker  Veto.  The  prototype  of  this  tactic  was 
the  Asa  hi  Shlmbun  case.  (Cat  sunt  1  Kikunami  ,  an  FngLish- 
speaking,  ardent  Marxist,  and  a  group  of  like-minded 

associates  (at  the  time  disclaiming  any  affiliation  with 
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the  Communist  Party),  on  October  21,  1945  called  upon 
the  publisher  of  Asahl  "to  begin  collective  bargaining 
talks."  Because  of  SCAP  labor  policy  and  several  earlier 
incidents  of  SCAP  indignation  over  press  censorship,  the 
Asahi  management  apparently  felt  obliged  to  negotiate. 
Klkunaml  and  his  group  demanded  that  the  president  of 
Asahi  Shimbun  resign  and  turn  the  newspaper  over  to 
"employee  control."  Three  days  later  Asahi  capitulated. 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Nagataka  Maruyama  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  Seiichi  Ueno  would  resign.  The  owners 
would  continue  as  owners,  but  the  management  agreed  with 
Klkunaml  that  the  paper  would  in  the  future  be  operated 
by  a  management-labor  conference,  composed  equally  of 
workers  and  representatives  of  the  employer.  The  latter 
device  gave  the  workers  not  only  a  50  per  cert  share  in 
the  planning  and  operation  of  the  paper,  but  also  w  veto 
over  the  employer.  Since  no  arbitration  machinery  was 
included  in  the  arrangement,  a  workers'  victory  wa’t 

on 

In  1948,  Klkunaml  wrote  the  JCP  handbook  on  labor 
strategy  entitled  Rodo  Kumlal-ron  (On  Labor  Unions), 
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;issuri'<i  in  .ill  i'.isks  of  management-labor  disagreement. 

V:.;  =  •■•as  :t.!’Klard  Common!  st  technique  in  Europe .  It' 

w.is  Id  :;el  l  lie  pal  Lorn  l~nr  labor  relations  in  Japan,  where 

the  labor  contracts  of  the  new  unions  invariably  called 

8 1 

Tor  the  so-called  management  conference. 

Subsequently,  using  the  same  tactic,  worker  committees 
challenged  the  management  of  the  Yomiurl  Shlmbun  and  the 
Mainichl  Shimbun,  Japan’s  two  other  largest  dailies.  The 
Mainichi  capitulated  on  November  26.  In  rapid  succession 
many  other  metropolitan  and  provincial  newspapers  came 
under  varying  and  increasing  degrees  of  worker  control. 

The  Communist  Party  appears  to  have  been  behind  most  of 
these  cases.  When  the  Yomiurl  Shlmbun  proved  unexpectedly 
difficult,  the  Party  devised  a  different  tactic  called 
"production  control." 

(3)  Production  Control.  Five  self-appointed  union 
leaders,  headed  by  Communist  Tomin  Suzuki,  approached  tha 
Yotniuri  management  with  the  usual  demands.  On  October  27, 
the  Yomiurl  management  replied  in  an  unusual  way  by 
summarily  firing  all  five.  Indignant,  the  leaders  staged 
a  mass  meeting,  called  a  strike,  and  took  over  operation 
of  the  newspaper  "in  the  name  of  the  workers."  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Communist  tactic,  production  control, 
wherein  the  workers  would  seize  a  plant,  oust  the  manage¬ 
ment,  and  then  carry  on  business  as  usual  until  the 
management  was  forced  to  come  to  terms. 

Production  control  of  Yomluri  proved  an  unexpectedly 
great  asset  to  the  Comnunists.  Not  only  did  the  Communists 
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Discussed  in  detail  in  Deverall,  op.  cit. .  pp.  B!>-86. 
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;,irrMli„  circulation  above  the  1,500,000  mark  without 
m  i  s  s  j  ,'•'.  an  issue,  but  the  imprisonment  of  YomlutVs  pub¬ 
lisher,  Matoutaro  Shoriki ,  by  SOAP  as  a  war  criminal 
coincided  with  Communist  demands.  On  December  U,  the 
top  officials  of  Yomuir i  resigned  from  their  positions. 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  the  same  dtde  giving  the  union 
the  right  to  "advise  on  editorial  policy,  personnel 
problems  and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest."  The 
Communist,  Tomin  Suzuki,  and  a  number  of  assistants  chosen 
by  him,  took  over  the  editorial  function,  and  Yomiuri  thus 
came  under  the  ideological  control  of  the  JCP.  This  inci¬ 
dent  set  the  pattern  for  production  control  tactics 
throughout  the  nation.82  This  strange  succession  of 
events  culminating  in  Communist  victory  appears  to  have 
convinced  many  Japanese  that  SOAP  backed  the  JCP  and  was 

perhaps  encouraging  such  activity. 

(U)  The  General  Strike.  The  general  strike  is,  of 
course,  a  standard  Communist  political  weapon,  but  until 
the  formation  of  the  NCIU,  the  general  condition  cf  labor 
and  the  Party’s  own  lack  of  power  did  not  permit  the 
Communists  to  employ  this  weapon.  To  be  sure,  during  the 
first  half  of  1946  a  number  of  smaller  strikes  occurred. 
They  were  usually  ineffective  and  quickly  settled.  In 
connection  with  a  rash  of  short-lived  strikes  in  March 
and  April,  however,  the  JCP  did  launch  a  series  of  mass 
rallies  and  popular  demonstrations  in  support  of  its 

82This  technique  was  emphasized  by  the  Party  on 
numerous  occasions.  See,  for  example,  Akahata,  Apri  8. 
1946 ;  April  12,  1946;  April  18,  1940. 


central  political,  slogan,  "immediate  formation  of  a 

,  „83 

peoj»  1  e.s  government . 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  NCIU  in  the  summer  of 
1946,  the  sn  ikes  suddenly  assumed  major  proportions. 
Kncouraged  by  iin  official  NCIU  resolution  referring  ff  the 
possibility  of  a  general  strike  to  prevent  the  dismissal 
of  130,000  railway  workers  as  proposed  by  the  government , 84 
the  first  nation-wide  work  stoppages  occurred.  The  move¬ 
ment  gained  rapid  momentum.  On  October  13,  the  Communist 
newspaper  proclaimed:  "The  capitalist  camp,  directed  by 

the  Yoshida  Cabinet,  frightened  by  the  intensification  of 
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labor,  has  already  begun  to  weaken."  Strikes  now  assumed 

an  increasingly  political  character,  and  ominous  articles 

began  to  appear  in  the  Party  press  discussing  the  relation 

86 

between  "peaceful  revolution  and  the  general  strike," 

As  the  NCIU  labor  offensive  advanced,  virtually  all 

labor  groups  agreed  that  a  change  in  government  was 

necessary  to  improve  what  was  termed  an  "intolerable 

economic  situation."  The  time  for  a  merger  appeared  to 

be  drawing  near.  On  January  15,  1946,  when  a  National 

Union  Joint  Struggle  Committee  came  into  being  —  a  merger 

had  again  been  rejected  by  the  JFL  (Sodomei)  --  more  than 

3,000,000  organized  workers,  having  disagreed  on  a  uniform 

set  of  demands,  were  arrayed  against  the  Yoshida  govern- 
87 

ment.  All  major  unions,  whether  Communist,  Socialist 

S3Akahata.  May  16,  1946. 

84 Ibid. .  August  24,  1946. 

8 '’ibid. .  October  13,  194o. 

B6Ibid. .  October  31,  1946. 

8^J111  Yearbook.  Tokyo,  1948,  p.  250. 


or  neutral,  jnitietl  In  the  snowballing  movement  for  the 

overthrow  of  the  conservative  government.  Although  there 

l-.:s  :.:o,  !i  hesitation  and  confusion  among  the  heterogenous 

labor  groups  as  to  the  tactics  which  should  be  employed, 

the  Communist  Party  and  all  other  radical  elements  within 

the  NCIU  followed  a  clearly  delineated  course.  On  New 

Year's  day,  1947,  Nosaka  stated:  "The  year  1947  will 

bring  the  high  point  in  Japan's  crisis....  Only  a  people's 

88 

gr/ernment  can  overcome  it."  A  few  days  later,  the 

Party  organ  proclaimed:  "The  decisive  battle  is  approach- 
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lngl  A  general  strike  is  now  inevitable;"  A  last- 
minute  minor  concession  by  the  Japanese  government  failed 
to  impress  the  government  workers,  who  formed  the  main 
body  of  the  Struggle  Committee.  The  militant  elements 
succeeded  in  carrying  along  the  moderates  on  a  wave  of 
popular  enthusiasm  for  a  general  strike.  When  on  January  30 
negotiations  broke  down  completely,  the  general  strike 
scheduled  for  February  1  seemed  unavoidable.  Economic 
pressures,  the  conservative  government's  reluctance  to 
grant  justified  claims  in  time,  and  the  strong  desire  of 
the  left-wing  parties  to  share  more  fully  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  --  these  three  factors  had  created  an  explosive 
situation  which  was  skillfully  exploited  by  the  Communist 
Party.  On  January  31,  on  the  eve  of  the  projected  general 
strike,  the  Japanese  Communists  seemed  close  to  seizing  a 
large  share  of  political  power.  A  few  hours  later  the 
situation  had  entirely  changed.  A  direct  order  from 

88Akahata ,  January  1,  1947. 

89lbid. ,  January  5,  1947. 


General  MneArthur  r->  rise  leaders  of  the  strike  movement 


mode  it  clfc.'ir  that:  Lise  occupation  authorities  would  not 

permit  what  vms  ra  1  1  ud  "the  use  of  so  deadly  a  social 
<.)() 

wciipmi."  The  head  of  the  strike  committee  was  forced 
to  call  off  the  strike  by  means  of  a  nation-wide  broad¬ 
cast.  Although  discouraged,  he  hinted  at  future  action, 
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commenting,  "one  step  back,  two  steps  forward." 

(d)  Summary  of  the  Period,  1946-1947 

The  focus  of  JCP  labor  strategy  during  this  period 
was  on  domestic ,  political .  and  organizational  activity. 
The  objective  of  the  Communist  Party  appears  to  have  been 
the  capture  of  a  share  of  political  power,  the  tactics 
of  direct  action  --  production  control,  general  strike, 
etc.  --  being  assigned  an  important  role.  The  Party  over¬ 
estimated  its  potential  and  overplayed  Its  hand.  The 
critical  factors  which  significantly  influenced  the 
successes  and  failure  of  the  several  tactics  employed  may 
be  identified  as  follows: 

1.  Contributing  to  the  successes  scored  by  the  Party 

(a)  Economic  chaos,  disillusionment  with  the 
war,  an  atmosphere  of  change 

(b)  Weakness  of  organized  political 
opposition 

(c)  The  Party's  superior  organizational 
ability  and  intensive  activity 

on 

SCAP,  Political  Reorientation  of  Japan,  p.  762. 
^Akahata ,  February  4,  1947. 
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(b)  Improving;  economic  situation,  at  least 
with  respect  to  basic  necessities,  food,  etc. 
during  19-46 

(c)  SCAP  anti-strike  measures  effected  in 
1947 

Having  decisively  lost  the  first  round  —  the  General 
Strike  of  February  1947  —  the  Party  shifted  the  emphasis 
of  its  labor  strategy  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  re¬ 
liance  on  parliamentarian ism  --  a  turning  point  from 
offensive  to  defensive  as  will  be  shown  below. 

2.  FAILURE  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  GENERAL  STRIKE  TO  THE  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT  OF  SOHTO  (FEBRUARY  1947  -  JULY  1950) 

(a)  Basic  JCP  Policy 

If  the  abortive  general  strike  did  not  result  in 
anything  even  approximating  the  conditions  the  JCP  had 
hoped  to  create:  by  paralyzing  what  little  remained  of  the 
Japanese  economy,  it  was  at  least  a  contributing  factor  in 
forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  government,  which,  by  that 
time,  was  thoroughly  unpopular.  The  subsequent  elections 
of  April  1947  offer  a  convenient  yardstick  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  Communist  influence  in  Japanese  labor 
unions.  The  JFL  (Sodomei) ,  true  to  its  traditional 
policy,  endorsed  exclusively  Socialist  candidates.  Its 
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ri.ii,  the  N<  - 1 1 1  (Siimhi  tso )  ,  then  numbering  .ibuut  a  million 

and  a.  half  members ,  was  about  evenly  spilt  between  left 

Socialists  and  Communists.  Of  fifteen  candidates  endorsed 

by  the  organization,  eight  ran  on  the  Socialist  anti  seven 
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on  the  Communist  ticket.  Communist  Influence  in  the 
Railway  Workers  Union  (approximately  '>'>0,000  memhprs)  v.-as 
perhaps  still  greater;  among  its  six  official  candidates, 
five  claimed  Communist  affiliation. 

The  election  results,  however,  showed  no  corresponding 
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gains  in  general  popular  support.  The  Communist  faction 
in  the  Diet  remained  negligible,  whereas  the  Socialist 
Party,  polling  seven  times  as  many  votes  as  the  Communists, 
advanced  to  a  leading  position.  The  "people's  government," 
for  which  the  JCP  had  been  agitating,  did  not  materialize, 
Instead  a  coalition  cabinet  was  installed  under  the  anti¬ 
communist  Socialist  leader,  Tetsu  Katayama,  who  was  care¬ 
ful  to  exclude  Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers  from 
his  cabinet. 

The  new  situation  necessitated  adjustment  In  JCP 
labor  policy  and  tactics.  Articles  in  the  Party  press 
and  comments  of  observers  close  to  the  scene  suggest  that 
the  JCP  drew  the  following  lessons  from  the  failure  of 
the  general  strike:  (1)  if  leadership  In  a  general  strike 
Is  over-centralized,  the  strike  will  fail  in  the  event  of 
pressure  on  the  central  directorate;  (2)  lower  echelons 


SCA P ,  Summation  of  Non-military  Activities  in 
Japan,  op.  cit. ,  April  1947.  "" 
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None  of  the  JCP's  nine  candidates  for  prefectural 
governors  was  elected;  only  eleven  out  of  170  candidates 
for  mayor  were  elected;  4  out  of  40  candidates  for  House 
of  Councillors  were  elected;  and  4  out  of  120  candidates 
for  House  of  Representatives  were  elected. 
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nnly  follow  the  lend  of  higher  and  appear  incapable  of 
independent  strike  activity;  (3)  public  opinion,  which, 
was  not  behind  the  strike,  is  a  desirable,  if  nut  essential, 
condition;  (4)  mobilization  of  a  joint  struggle  encompassing 
a  wide  range  of  support  was  not  attained. 

A  comparative  lull  in  Communist-sponsored  strikes 
marked  the  subsequent  first  months  of  the  Katayama  cabinet. 
There  were  virtually  no  nation-wide  strikes  from  March 
through  September.  The  Party  shifted  the  focus  of  its 
labor  tactics  from  the  general  strike  to  masb  absenteeism, 
wildcat  strikes,  factory  walkouts,  rejection  of  overtime 
work,  rainy-season  tactics,  "home  with  a  cold,"  and  local¬ 
ized  and  scattered  strikes. 

Though  clearly  on  the  defensive  and  despite  growing 

opposition  to  their  over-zealous  policies,  Communist  labor 

leaders  succeeded  for  the  most  part  in  retaining  their 

positions  in  the  left-wing  unions.  A  proposal  to  exclude 

the  Conmunists  in  order  to  remove  the  main  obstacle  to  a 

merger  with  the  JFL  (Sodomei)  was  voted  down  by  a  NCIU 
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(Sambetsu)  convention.  Attesting  to  the  strength  of 
Communist  influence  within  its  ranks,  the  NCIU  also  re¬ 
fused  to  follow  the  JFL  in  its  unconditional  support  of 
the  Katayama  cabinet,  preferring  to  "judge  each  issue  on 
its  individual  merits."9^ 

"Labor  movement  policy  (a  draft),"  penned  by  Ken-lchi 
Ito  and  Hiroshi  Hasegawa  and  promulgated  after  the  Fourth 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  in  June  1947,  reflected 

04 

Nippon  Times,  July  11  and  July  13,  1947. 

95J11i  Nenkan.  1949,  p.  250. 
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,  ilrvo  1  i.pmenLs  of  the  preceding  months  ant!  set  the  pattern 

rnr  subsequent  JCP  labor  tactics.  It  stressor.!  the  need 
for  unifying  the  labor  front  and  for  gaining  the  support 
of  the  unorganized  mass.  Commenting  on  the  failure  of  the 
general  strike,  tire  document  pointed  to  the  need  for 
I  stronger  leadership  by  the  working  class,  a  higher  level 

of  political  education  among  a  broad  segment  of  the 
populace,  and  a  more  intensified  struggle  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Diet. 

This  policy  along  with  the  Nosaka  policy  of  "peaceful 
revolution"  was  confirmed  by  the  Sixth  Party  Congress  in 
Tokyo  during  December  1947. 

(b)  Btpolarlzation :  Zenroren  vs.  Democratization  Leagues 
A  renewed  attempt  by  the  NCIU  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  a  gradual  merger  of  ail  unions  was  finally  successful 
in  the  spring  of  1947.  While  on  the  surface  this  develop¬ 
ment  may  appear  to  suggest  a  closing  of  the  ranks  of  labor 
behind  the  JCP,  the  process  of  bipolarization  had,  in  fact, 
already  begun.  ' 

An  Invitation  was  Issued  to  all  Japanese  labor  unions  j 

to  join  in  establishing  an  informal  liaison  organ  which 
would  represent  the  Interest  of  labor  and  would  eventually 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  The  latter  at  this  time  included  practically  all 
non-Coiranunist  and  Communist  trade  unions  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  JFL  --  main  obstacle  to 
previous  attempts  at  unification  --  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  only  after  assurance  that  the  new 
organization  —  to  be  called  the  National  Liaison  Council 
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..f  .J.ipnuvsi  Trade  Union,-:  vZenr<-rcn)  --  would  he  inercLy  a 
c oiisj  1  i.-jt  ive  and  not  ;>  policy-waking  body. 

When  fnc  Kata yarn.'i  cabinet  found  that  it  could  not 
control  the  progress  of  inflation,  the  pressure  of  unions 
for  hi “her  wages.  and  the  contradictory  desires  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  coalition  parties,  it  resigned  in  the  spring 
of  194S,  The  JCP,  probably  overestimating  the  effect  of 
Kacayama's  failure  upon  the  political  alignment  of  labor, 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  split  the  Socialist  Party  and 
its  peripheral  organizations,  to  bring  the  NCIU  under  its 
complete  control  and  to  absorb  the  Left  Socialists.  But 
Communist  fractional  activity  was  beginning  to  produce  an 

inevitable  reaction.  In  August  1 947  the  JFL  had  withdrawn 
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from  participation  in  the  pro-Communist  Zenroren.  A  few 

months  later,  the  JFL  followed  this  action  by  inviting  other 
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unions  to  join  in  an  anti-Communlst  drive.  At  about  the 
same  rime  several  local  unions  decided  to  secede  from  the 
All  Japan  Newspaper  and  Radio  Workers  Union,  accusing  it 

of  being  Communist  dominated.  Even  within  the  NCIU  and  I 

especially  in  those  affiliated  unions  where  Communist  in-  i 

fluence  was  strongest  and  militant  tactics  predominated, 

the  long  feud  with  non- Communist  union  activity  led  to  tne  ; 

formation  of  "Democratization  Leagues"  (Minshuka  Domei).  j 

(c)  Increased  Anti-Communist  nctivity  and  the  Creation  of 

Sohvo 

Despite  the  emergence  during  1948  of  a  more  positive 
anti-Communi8t  policy  on  the  part  of  5CAP  and  the  Japanese 

^Summations,  August  1947,  p.  203. 

^ ibid, ,  January  1948,  p,  209. 


# 
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I'nvt  i'nuciit  and  a  similar  trend  within  the  labor  movement, 
it’fhaps  halt  of  organized  labor  still  remained  under  vary¬ 
ing,;  decrees  of  Communist  control. 

iuc  ^c:!i:;cratizatior.  Leagues  scored  their  first  real 
success  during  the  spring  of  1949.  On  April  26,  newspapers 
a-.-LU  that  the  leader  of  the  Democratization  League 
within  the  Government  Railway  Workers  Union  had  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  central  Mtuiiive  committee  or  the 
organisation.  Among  23  seals  on  the  central  executive 
committee,  the  Democratization  League  secured  nine  --  as 

against  seven  for  the  Communists  and  seven  for  the  non- 
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Communist  left-wing  Renovationists.  A  few  weeks  later 

one  of  the  strongest  left-wing  unions,  the  All  Japan 

Electrical  Workers  Union  (Densan)  adopted  the  League's 

policy  statement  by  a  vote  of  290  to  281,  but  rejected  by 

a  margin  of  36  votes  a  proposal  to  disaffiliate  from  the 
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Communist -dominated  NCIU. 

Apart  from  the  growing  anti-Cronminist  feeling  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  international  situation,  the  sudden  emer¬ 
gence  of  vigorous  antl-Conmunist  forces,  after  more  than  a 
year  of  rather  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break  the  Communist 
hold  over  many  of  the  key  unions,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  the  economic  stabilization  program  in  Japan, 
which  was  being  implemented  upon  United  States  recommenda¬ 
tion.  This  program,  known  as  the  Dodge  Plan,  which 


The  prospect  of  a  major  strike  by  government  workers 
in  the  summer  of  1948  was  eliminated  by  a  letter  frrm 
General  MacArthur  to  Prime  Minister  Ash Ida :  "No  person 
holding  a  position  by  appointment  or  employment  in  the 
public  service  of  Japan. .. should  resort  to  strike."  On 
the  basis  of  this  letter,  the  Japanese  government  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  antistrike  ordinance. 
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Nippon  Times .  April  26,  1949. 
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'tli  iHi  a  deflationary  policy  and  ilisnissal  of  surplus 
mrki-rs,  couple.!  with  already  existing  severe  restrictions 
on  strikes  and  other  types  of  labor  action,  must  necessarily 
have  resulted  in  lessening  the  importance  of  labor  unions. 
The  program  had  the  full  backing  of  the  occupation 
authorities.  In  April  19A9,  shortly  after  the  first  step 
to  implement  the  nl.-.a  had  been  taken,  representatives  of 
the  NCIU  were  asked  to  visit  general  headquarters  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  program.  The  labor 
delegates  were  warned  that  "politically  inspired  strikes 
against  revision  of  the  Inbor-ur.ion  laws  would  not  he 
tolerated,"  and  were  informed  that  "Japan  must  implement 
the  nine-point  Economic  Stabilization  Program  and  that, 
therefore,  no  political  strikes  or  activities  by  the 
Japanese  workers  will  be  tolerated."*0® 

Labor  generally  deplored  the  implied  wage  freeze  and 
the  added  restrictions,  but  was  divided  in  its  opinion  as 
to  how  best  to  protect  its  interests.  On  one  side  were 
the  Communist-controlled  unions  and  their  sympathizers 
mainly  in  the  NCIU  who  advocated  resistance  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Yoshida  government  through  the  exercise  of 
concerted  pressure.  On  the  other  side  were  the  "moderates" 
of  the  JFL  and  all  those  who  were  beginning  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  strategic  retreat.  The  JCP 
spoke  of  the  "road  to  Fascism,"  of  "capital  offensive'* 
and  "foreign  monopolies,"  of  the  government’s  policy  as 
a  "sellout  of  the  country,"  and  of  Japan's  future  under  a 

loo 


Nippon  Times,  March  27,  1949. 


Throughout  *949  the  party  strove 


st-iii  i o I  mi i a  1  revisit-. 

'  a  rnu.'.c  workers,  fa ri-it' r s  „  wiiru-n ,  mid  young  people  'aider 
liit-  slogan  peace  and  independence'  in  tin  attempt  to  prevent 
implementation  of  the  plan.  The  anti -Conimun i s ts  -- 
frequently  as  much  opposed  to  the  '  Dodge  Plan'1  as  the 
Coiiiniun i  st  s  --  accused  the  Party  of  being  responsible  for 
the  situation  and  fo-  the  anti-labor  measures  recommended 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  and  adopted  by  the  government. 

The  feeling  was  widespread  that  the  militant  and  reckless 
action  of  the  Communists,  who  obviously  were  more  In¬ 
terested  in  perpetuating  strikes  than  in  settling  them, 
was  responsible  for  labor's  being  deprived  of  many  of  the 

privileges  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  early  phase  of  the 
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occupation. 

Tn  September  1949,  the  JCP  Central  Committee  issued 
a  directive  urging  the  unification  of  the  labor  front 
through  the  creation  of  unification-movement  committees. 

A  few  months  later  an  article  in  Zenei  admitted  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation:  "During  the  past  year," 
it  stated,  "Party  organs  on  every  level  have  lost  their 
leadership  of  the  labor  unions."  In  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "Is  unification  of  the  labor  front  possible?'  the 
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Party  answered  "Yes,  through  the  unification  conmittees.' 

By  this  time  both  Zenroren  and  Sambetsu  had  begun 
to  disintegrate.  Sodomei  seceded  from  Sambetsu  in  1948, 

^^Material  on  the  1947  to  1950  labor  developments 
drawn  from  Swearingen-Langer,  Red  Flag  in  Japan,  pn. 

142-163. 

1Q1 

‘"Turning  Point  in  the  Trade  Union  Movement  --  For 
Unification,  '  Zenei,  January  1950. 


:  ,i  ;  1  i-  N  i  (  h !  r.i  kiii/i.  ]u  19'.'  Tanrn  (March), 

.-.‘I’**-!  s \ !  (June)  ,  Zenku  (August  )  ,  Zen  Nitesu  (September)  , 

K>  a  t-i  su  (Oc-ft-ber)  ,  Nikkyoso  (November)  seceded,  followed 
by  Kalin  and  Zente i  Jukumi.  The  secession  of  these  major 
onions  resulted  in  the  reduction  -,f  Sambetsu  strength  to 
n’li.ut  a 0  per  cent  of  its  peak  strength.  Party  domination 
of  trade  unions  had  been  broken.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  main  left-wing  trade  unions,  the  Kokutetsu 
and  Zentei.  such  as  Suzuki  Ichizo  and  Dobashi  Kazuyoshi , 
were  fired  from  their  positions  because  of  the  retrench¬ 
ment  program. 

In  November  1949,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Private  Railway  Workers  Unions  (Shitetsu 
Soren) ,  a  number  of  neutral  unions  met  in  a  labor  unifica¬ 
tion  conference.  Out  of  this  conference  came  the  decision: 
"The  unification  of  the  democratic  labor  front  of  the 
nation  will  be  with  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  on  an  international  level."  This 
conference  developed  into  the  'National  Trade  Unions 
Unification  Preparatory  Committee  (Zenkoku  Rodo  Kumtai 
Toitsu  Jumbikai).’’ 

After  holding  more  than  ten  meetings  aimed  at  elicit¬ 
ing  participation  of  as  many  of  the  ron-Conmunisc  democratic 
trade  unions  as  possible,  the  "Japanese  General  Council  of 
Labor  Unions  Formation  Preparatory  Meeting"  was  held  on 
March  11,  1950.  Seventeen  affiliated  unions  with  a  total 
of  1,977,000  members,  and  seven  observer  unions  with  a 
total  of  150,000  members  joined.  Sohyo  was  formally 
inaugurated  in  July  with  the  election  of  Tnkeo  Muto 
(Tanro)  as  chairman,  Takemado  Hast  (Zentei  Jukumi)  and 
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S<  it!ii  Maisumai.!  (Kaiin)  as  vice-chairman  and  Zengoro 
Sh imaj’.ar.i :  (Sodom#-!)  a:,  chief  of  the  Otneral  Affairs 
Ih.ireau. 


(d)  Controls 

The  controls  imposed  upon  labor  by  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  industry  must  be  regarded  as  a  significant 
factor  in  checking  Communist  influence  and  leadership 
within  labor  unions.  A  series  of  restrictive  measures 
followed  the  halting  of  the  general  strike.  These  included 
denying  government  workers  the  right  to  strike  (1948)  , 
revision  of  the  postwar  Trade  Union  Law  to  assure  greater 
responsibility  (1949),  the  removal  of  trade  union  leaders 
from  positions  of  influence  under  the  Dodge  Plan  retrench¬ 
ment  (1949),  the  "Red  purge"  --  the  removal  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  "Communists  and  sympathisers"  from  Japanese 
business  firms  and  key  industries  (1950),  and  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Communist-run  Zenroren  and  purge  of  its 
twelve  executives  (1950). 

These  specific  measures,  coupled  as  they  were  by  the 
general  purges  of  Communist  Party  leadership  and  a  wide¬ 
spread  ban  on  Communist  publications,  as  well  as  ar<  in¬ 
crease  in  police  security  and  the  crystallization  of 
anti-Communist  sentiment  throughout  Japan,  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  Party's  effectiveness  within  the  labor  movement. 

(e)  Summary  of  the  Period,  1947-1950 

The  JCP's  labor  policy  during  these  years  --  indeeu, 
general  JCP  strategy  -«  was  not  entirely  'insistent  with 
the  International  Communist  line,  even  though  the  Party 
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si  i  .1  i  «■>'.  i  si  .s  paid  Up  service  to  the  radical  shift  in  the 
International  Communist:  line  occasioned  by  the  creation 
of  ihe  Com l n form  late  In  1947. 

Tn  a  somewhat  incongruous  development,  the  tactical 
objectives  of  the  Party,  which  hod  assigned  a  high  priority 
to  "production  control"  and  the  general  strike  during  the 
eariicr  period,  were  revised  in  the  direction  of  more 
moderate  direct  action  (slow-downs,  piston  strikes,  etc.) 
and  a  greater  reliance  on  pari iamentar ianic.ni.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Party  sought  to  align  itself  formally  with 
the  new  Cominform-inspircd  International  Communist  approach 
by  attacking  the  Socialist  Party  leadership  and  by  a  more 
intense,  if  cautious,  anti -American  position. 

Two  related  domestic  developments  principally  account 
for  the  JCP's  parliamentarian  emphasis  at  a  time  when 
Communist  policy  elsewhere  in  the  world  was  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction:  (1)  the  Iobs  of  Party  prestige  and 
influence  within  a  number  of  labor  unions;  (2)  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  series  of  control  measures  by  SCAP,  the 
Japanese  government,  and  private  industry.  These  were  in 
turn  related  to  the  effects  of  the  Dodge  Plan  on  the 
Japanese  economy  and  the  Cold  War  on  Japanese  politics. 


3.  IM.VJCV PATTON  OF  SOHYO  TO  THF.  JCP  NATIONAL  CRCANTZA- 

TIQN  COl'FERENCk  (AUGUST  1950  --  END  OP  1951) 

(a)  The  Setting 

The  change  in  the  International  situation  stemming 
from  the  Korean  War  had  repercuss  lone  for  Japan.  Not 
only  did  an  increasingly  anti-Communisc  policy  emerge, 
hut  n  sh'fr  frnm  t,  H«»f lar  lonarv  trend  to  an  inflationary 
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one  accompanied  the  change  from  extreme  poverty  to  the 
affluence  "f  a  wartime  economy.  This  situation  directly 
affected  the  labor  movement. 

With  the  inauguration  of  Sohyo  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  "democratic  unions,"  Zenroren,  which  under  Party 
leadership  had  controlled  the  majority  of  the  labor 
unions,  continued  to  decline.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Labor  Ministry  in  April  1950,  Zenroren’ s  strength 
bad  heen  reduced  to  22  affiliated  unions  with  a  total  of 
700,000  members.  At  this  point,  Zenroren  was  ordered 
dissolved  by  the  Special  Examination  Bureau  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  under  the  Organizations  Control 
Ordinance.  Simultaneously,  the  officials  of  Zenroren, 
including  Director  Kenta  Kaneko,  Kazuyoshi  Dobashi,  and 
eleven  others,  were  purged  from  further  participation  In 
public  affairs.  Zenroren  was  accused  of  antl-Occupation 
activity  and  of  Inciting  labor  violence.  The  Party  was 
now  forced  to  shift  the  focus  of  its  labor  organizational 
activity  to  the  NCIU  (Sambetsu) ,  which,  though  reduced  in 
stature,  had  not  come  under  the  dissolution  order. 

Two  themes  dominated  Party  strategy  and  tactics 
during  this  period.  One  was  a  military  policy,  which  was 
confirmed  at  the  5th  National  Council  Meeting  in  October 
1951.  The  other  was  that  a  "separate  peace"  was  the  road 
to  war,  that  the  struggle  for  an  "overall  peace  treaty" 
was  central  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  struggle  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  the  democratic  national  (racial) 
front.  The  labor  movement  was  identified  as  the  principal 


weapon  for  the  Achievement  of  the  Thirty's  military  and 
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political  policy. 

(i>)  The  National  Organizational  Conference 

The  Party  convened  the  Naclonal  Organizational 
Conference  (Zerikoku  Soshiki  Kaigi)  in  December  1951  to 
discuss  tactics.  A  so-called  Organizational  Program  (The 
Problems  ol  Present  Tactics  and  Organization)  was  adopted 
as  basic  Party  policy  for  the  implementation  of  the  New 
Program.  The  main  points  here  were  the  recognition  of 
Sohyo  ao  the  dominant  force  in  the  labor  front  and  a 
complete  change  In  the  Party's  unification  tactics.  The 
slogan  "Traitorous  Sohyo,"  used  the  previous  May  Day,  now 
became  "Strengthen  Sohyo  and  concentrate  on  Sohyo.’  Sohyo 
was  now  the  largest  and  most  promising  Japanese  labor 
union.  It  thus  became  the  JCP's  chief  target. 

This  Party  document  outlined  the  new  unification 
tactics  as  follows: 

1.  Unification  of  action  must  be  based  on  the 
demands  of  the  workers  regardless  of  trade  union  affilia¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  independent  action  of  the  NCIU  (Sambetsu)- 
line  unions  must  be  strengthened  and  efforts  made  to  give 
positive  aid  and  cooperation  to  Sohyo-line  unions.  The 
sectarian  tendencies  of  the  NCIU  (Sambetsu)-line  unions 
must  be  countered. 
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Rodo  Tsushln,  cp,  cit 


As  For  the  actions  of  neutral  unions,  they  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  internal  strengthening  of  Sohyo  is 
to  che  benefit  of  the  working  class;  they  must  remain 
within  Sohyo  and  give  assistance  to  their  affiliation 
with  Sohyo. 

4.  All  the  workers  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
democratization  of  the  trade  unions  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
unification  of  the  entire  labor  front. 

5.  Although  the  unification  of  the  labor  front  must 
be  accomplished  around  Sohyo,  there  must  also  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  unification  movement  along  industrial  and 
regional  lines.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that 

the  Sohyo-line  unions  establish  systematic  and  constant 
liaison  with  the  Sambetsu-line  and  neutral  unions.  This 
liaison  must  be  established  quickly  under  the  aid  and 
leadership  of  the  Party  on  national  and  regional  levels. 
Whenever  there  exists  any  possibility  of  unification 
within  Sohyo,  either  on  an  industrial  or  regional  basis, 
there  must  be  no  hesitation.  The  federated  unions  have 
been  a  big  obstacle  to  the  unification  of  the  labor 
front.  This  is  principally  because  the  leaders  of  these 
federated  unions  have  been  brought  up  by  the  capitalists 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  disruptionlst 
tactics. 

6.  The  activities  of  the  unification  committees 
must  be  further  systematized.  The  thing  to  be  most 
guarded  against  is  the  illusion  that  these  committees 
are  akin  to  trade  unions.  The  trouble  is  that  the  neople 
who  guide  these  activities  are  almost  without  exception 
trade  union  leaders,  and  therefore  display  a  strong 


tendency  f  :i  place  the  unificat  ion  movement  committees 
under  their  own  influence  or  under  the  influence  of  forces 
ih.'v  control.  In  addition,  these  people  have  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  understanding  of  the  unification  movement.  That  is 
the  reason  for  further  sectarianism.  In  extreme  cases, 
they  even  tend  to  use  the  Party  and  its  cells  in  the  light 
of  their  own  selfish  estimates  of  the  situation.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  correct  this  and  to  strengthen  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  Party  must  make  the  following  alterations: 

(a)  the  activities  of  the  unification  movement  committees 
must  be  strengthened  within  factories;  (b)  the  committees 
within  the  factories  must  organize  various  small  groups 
that  will  effectively  expand  the  movement;  (c)  they  must 
increase  their  efforts  toward  organizing  factory 
committees;  and  (d)  they  must  work  for  the  education  of 
the  workers,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  workers.  Party 
organs  must  not  consider  the  unification  committees  as 
separate  units.  Groups  within  the  committees  must  not 
consider  themselves  as  union  representatives  or  as  union 
guidance  departments.  Committees  outside  a  particular 
establishment  (working  place)  must  subordinate  themselves 
to  the  Party  activities  of  groups  within  that  establish¬ 
ment.  Group  activities  must  be  unified  by  Party  organa. 

7.  WFTU-affiliated  unions  must  strengthen  their 
liaison  with  the  executive  bureau  of  the  WFTU  as  well  as 
with  the  executive  bureaus  of  the  respective  trade 
internationals.  They  must  also  make  positive  efforts  to 
introduce  and  propagate  the  activities  of  these  bodies 
throughout  the  trade  union  membership  of  our  nation.  At 
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Ihe  same  time,  the  leaders  and  the  general  membership  of 
the  trade  unions  must  report  on  our  nation's  labor  move- 

through  the  WFTU  to  the  workers  of  the  world  and 
.ut  to  strengthen  their  solidarity. 

8.  Pa: ly  groups  and  guidance  departments  must  be 
established  within  the  trade  unions  on  the  national  and 
regional  levels.  The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
Party  organs  at  various  echelons  must  organize  various 
groups  in  order  to  integrate  nationally  the  activities  of 
the  trade  unions  of  the  various  enterprises,  regions  and 
industries. 

9.  Labor  activity  toward  strengthening  and  democrat¬ 
ization  of  union  activities  must  be  widened.  The  various 
organization  and  resistance  activities  within  enterprises 
must  be  strengthened.  Education  within  trade  unions 
must  be  fostered  and  propaganda  activities  intensified. 
Effort  mu6t  be  made  to  organize  the  activities  of  workers 

outside  the  enterprise.  Housing  must  be  organized  in  areas 
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with  large  concentrations  of  the  labor  force. 

(c)  Further  Controls 

The  use  of  Japan  as  the  United  Nations  base  for 
operations  in  Korea  put  the  country  on  a  near  wartime 
footing.  This  development  plus  the  Communist  Party's 
emphasis  on  military  activity  and  sabotage  in  1950  and 
1951  resulted,  quite  naturally,  in  a  further  tightening 
of  government  security  and  control  measures.  General 
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surveillance  over  Communist  Party  activities  was  increased 
An  "emergency  strike1'  law  and  ant i -subversive  legislature, 
but!'!  enacted  In  lr'S2,  placed  additional  weapons  in  govern¬ 
ment  hands. 

(d)  Summary  of  the  Period,  1950-1952 

This  period  saw  JCP  labor  policy  dominated  by  inter¬ 
national  considerations.  Labor  came  to  be  viewed  less  as 
a  weapon  for  achieving  political  power  and  more  as  a 
strategic  weapon  on  the  home  front.  With  the  Korean  War 
in  the  offing,  a  loose,  parliamentary  organization  was 
judged  undependable  and  ineffective  for  the  tasks  it 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform.  Further,  people  who 
had  been  calling  for  a  more  positive,  internationally 
oriented  policy,  even  before  the  Cominform's  attack  on 
Nosaka's  moderate  approach,  came  more  to  be  listened  to 
when  the  Party  lost  much  of  its  control  over  labor  during 
1949  even  though  it  gained  votes  in  the  elections. 

The  Cominform  criticism  of  the  Japanese  Party, 
supported  as  it  was  by  Peking,  produced  a  significant 
reorientation  in  policy  along  more  radical,  inter¬ 
nationally  oriented  lines.  In  the  labor  field  this 
resulted  in  u  tightening  of  Party  discipline,  a  concerted 
attempt  to  recapture  control  of  the  labor  unions,  the 
organization  of  a  whole  series  of  unification  committees 
and  military  committees ,  and  a  program  emphasizing  labor's 
role  in  the  support  of  Communist  attempts  to  subvert 
the  U.N.  war  effort  with  defense  strikes  and  sabotage. 

While  this  policy  was  successful  in  re-establishing 
Communist  influence  over  segments  of  labor,  it  appears  to 


have  hugely  tailed  in  its  military  purpose  for  these 
reasons:  (0  The  confusion  and  disunity  within  the  Party, 
(.?)  the  revulsion  of  the  Socialists  and  the  public  at 
lurj'.e  at  the  radical  measures  adopted  by  the  Communists, 

(3)  strife  control  measures  adopted  by  the  Occupation 
authorities  ant!  the  Japanese  government,  and  (4)  the 
relative  economic  stability  of  the  period  which  reduced 
the  number  and  intensity  of  economic  grievances  the 
Communist  Party  might  exploit. 

A,  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  study  of  the  Occupation  period  provides  several 
guides  to  the  nature  of  the  JCP's  labor  strategy  and  its 
use  of  labor  as  a  political  weapon.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  many  generalizations  that  can  be  made  are 
likely  to  be  applicable  only  to  an  occupied  country, 
nonetheless,  there  are  some  constants  or  unlversals  that 
may  be  useful. 

Although  the  JCP’s  concept  of  labor  as  the  ultimate 
political  weapon  remained  constant  throughout  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  period,  the  targets  and  expectations  for  the  weapon 
changed  with  the  changing  foreign  and  domestic  situation. 

The  decisive  factors  influencing  the  Communists' 
choice  of  a  particular  strategic  weapon  on  the  labor  front 
in  Occupied  Japan,  as  well  us  the  success  of  the  campaign, 
comes  down  in  the  final  analysis  to:  (1)  the  degree  of 
JCP  influence  in  the  labor  unions;  (2)  the  nature  of 
government  and  management's  (SCAP  in  the  case  of  Occupied 
Japan)  attitudes  and  controls;  (1)  the  JCP  and  labor 
unions'  stated  programs  and  their  appeal  to  rank-and-f tie 
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monshers .  (4)  certain  political  and  economic  factors,  both 

domestic  and  for*.- In.:: ;  ami  (r>)  the  objectives  and  strength 
of  i  he  .HIP. 

To  -;.i  uk  of  the  General  Strike  as  the  Communist 
Party's  heavy  weapon  as  opposed,  let  us  say,  to  agitation 
and  propaganda,  which  may  be  regarded  as  lighter  weapons, 
may  be  stretching  the  military  analogy  too  far.  The 
choice  of  the  weapon  or  weapons,  however,  can  be  directly 
related  to  the  tactical  situation.  One  may  even  go  a 
step  further  in  the  analogy  and  say  that  the  particular 
strategy  relates  essentially  Lo  the  questions  of  mission 
and  capabilities.  Thus,  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out 
an  equation,  using,  the  five  factors  noted  above,  to  show 
that  early  1967  was  a  time  of  strong  Communist-dominated 
labor  unions,  when  the  workers'  demands  and  expectations 
were  high  and  when  the  Communist  Party  was  confident 
(over-confident  as  it  turned  out).  If  a  combination  of 
such  factors  accounts  for  the  Party's  near  victory  in  the 
general  strike  of  1947,  another  factor  proved  decisive: 

SCAP  and  Japanese  government  control  measures  were  adequate 
to  the  task  and  the  general  strike  failed.  This  Democratic 
People's  Front  (1945-1947)  was  also  the  period  during  which 
the  employer-worker  control  of  industry  and  production  con¬ 
trol  tactics  were  employed  widely  and  successfully.  There 
were  no  adequate  prohibitions  or  sanctions  against  such 
Communist-Inspired  activity.  While  continuing  to  talk 
about  the  general  strike,  production  control,  and  employer- 
worker  control  of  industry,  the  Party  shifted  its  emphasis 
during  1948  and  1949  to  political  activity,  propaganda, 
mass  meetings  and  demonstrations.  These  were  regarded  as 


t-  ,i  j)|ir'i)()r  lute  wojpons  for  the  Democratic  National  Front 
pf-.isi'  of  the  "peaceful  rev-ol ut i on"  (1947-1944). 

11  v  i  he  spring  of  1949,  despite  --  or  perhaps  related 
(_■'  -  the  JCP  impressive  successes  In  the  elections  (15 

JCP  members  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives),  the 
equation  re f erred  to  aKnvi>  had  changed.  The  JCP  was  at 
!  f  peak  numerical  strength  and  the  immediate  objective 
seemed  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  more  members  and  more 
votes.  The  moderate  strategy  of  peaceful  revolution 
appeared  to  be  paying  off,  but  not  without  a  price.  An 
ancl-Communist  reaction  within  the  labor  unions  was  due  in 
part  to  objections  to  Communist  fractional  activity.  At 
the  same  time,  SCAP  and  Japanese  government  attitudes  and 
controls  as  well  as  elements  of  public  opinion  were 
stiffening  as  the  cold  war  moved  into  high  gear. 

The  Cominform  criticism  of  the  JCP  policy  of  peaceful 
revolution  was  the  signal  for  a  revision  in  the  direction 
of  the  1947  strategy,  but  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  of  1947  no  longer  existed  in  1950.  The  con- 
sequence  was  a  factional  struggle  within  the  JCP  and 
confusion  with  respect  to  labor  union  policy.  Further, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Korean  War,  the  JCP  turned  to 
active  support  of  the  Communist  war  effort  by  delays, 
strikes,  and  sabotage.  This  was  of  course  largely  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  elm  of  rallying  wide  support  for  a 
general  strike  or  establishing  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
widespread  production  control  tactics.  In  matters  of 
security  and  control,  the  Japanese  government  and  SCAP 
showed  their  concern.  The  ~CP  failed  to  meet  the  supreme 
test:  it  could  not  bring  the  ultimate  weapon  to  bear  in 
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support  ■'!  the  war  effort.  Il  did  not  even 

prove  very  effective  with  its  propaganda  and  sabotage 
,'iclivil  i  c  s .  The  JCP  tlius  passed  through  the  transitional 
,,i,-i.>d  hi  two ‘ii  occupation  and  independence  with  the  Party 
organization  and  program  in  a  state  of  disruption  and 
confusion  and  with  the  forty's  control  of  labor  broken. 

When  we  recall  that  the  JCP  likewise  proved  totally 
ineffective  in  disrupting  the  Japanese  **.;.*  cffv.vt  from 
1917  to  1945,  two  conclusions  with  important  implications 
suggest  themselves:  (1)  The  government  and  industry's 
desire  and  ability  to  limit  and  control  JCP  and  labor 
union  activity  have  in  the  past  been  a  decisive  factor. 
(2)  The  JCP-control led  labor  union  is  most  dangerous  as 
a  political  weapon  in  such  an  era  of  peace  as  Japan 
entered  with  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
in  1952. 
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I  .  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  VULNKRAB I LITV  OF  SOHVO 

In  the  Communists'  use  of  labor  as  a  political 
vrapon,  it  seems  evident  that  after  1912  or  1913  the 
General  Council  of  Trade  Unions  of  Japan  (Sohyo)  became 
a  principal  target.  This  fact  is  directly  related  both 
to  Sohyo's  significance  within  the  Japanese  political  and 
economic  context  and  to  its  considerable  susceptibility 
to  Communist  influence. 

Sohyo  is  significant  because  it  has  claimed  about 
one-half  of  Japan's  6,000,000  organized  laborers  as 
members.  The  largest  of  some  forty  major  national  unions 
affiliated  with  Sohyo  have  been  the  following:  teachers 
(Nikkyoso  --  425,000),  government  railway  workers 
(Kokutetsu  --  380,000),  coal  miners  (Tanro  --  200,000), 
local  and  minicipal  government  workers  (Zentei  —  150,000), 
iron  and  steel  workers  (Tekkororen  —  100,500),  private 
railway  workers  (Shitetsu&oren  --  85,000),  telecommunica¬ 
tions  workers  (Zendentsu  --  135,000),  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Ministry  workers  (Zennorin  --  79,500),  express 
workers  (Zennitsu  --  76,846),  and  garrison  forces  workers 
(Zenchuro  —  65,000). 105 

Both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the  Sohyo 
complex  has  constituted  a  viral  strategic  component  of  the 
Japanese  economy.  By  controlling  Sohyo  the  JCP  could 
decisively  influence  Japan's  economy  and,  in  turn,  the 
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Figures  are  those  given  by  Sohyo,  December  25, 


,  L.;,n>  oj'  the  nations1  foreign  -md  domestic  ■  ■■•licies. 

.i.'  ;.ii<ii  i  iiRt)'’!  .  St-hy.i  would  still  represent  an 
ir-.j'iiVLant  Communist  political  weapon  because  of  its 
susceptibility  to  Communist  propaganda. 

A  number  of  eondi  t  io.iin;'  factors  have  combined  to 
pi  iduec  In  Sohyo  a  high  degree  of  vulnerability  to  Commu¬ 
nist  tactics  and  a  high  correlation  between  short-run 
Communist  objectives  and  those  of  Sohyo.  The  parallel 
with  the  ’neutralist"  policies  of  certain  governments  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  if  not  pushed  too  far,  is 
striking.  The  main  elements  which  produce  this  state  of 
high  vulnerability  appear  Co  be:  (1)  the  Marxist  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  Japan's  labor  leaders  (also  true 
of  a  very  large  number  of  Japanese  intellectuals);  (2)  the 
fact  that  che  other  majur  party  that  influences  Sohyo, 
the  Left  Socialists,  regularly  presents  platforms  and 
slogrns  so  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  the  Communists 
that  only  the  most  sophisticated  and  experienced  labor 
leaders  can  distinguish  between  the  two;  (3)  the  prewar 
heritage  of  Japanese  police  suppression  and  militarism, 
which  has  produced  an  acute  sensitivity  and  fear  of  any 
form  of  "government  intervention'  ;  (4)  postwar  pacificism 
and  disillusionment,  including  reactions  to  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki;  and  (5)  a  natural  reaction 
against  the  U.S.  occupation  of  Japan,  and  after  1951  against 
the  presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  and  bases  on  Japanese 
soil. 

The  outlook  of  the  average  labor  leader  of  one  of 
the  Sohyo-aff iliated  unions  might  thus  be  characterized 
as  "against  capital ism  and  capitalist  countries"  (though 
he  is  unlikely  to  be  well  informed  on  either),  "for 


i  >.  i !  i.-.iii!  i.'.it  i  •  1 1  i  .nul  si  ic  i  ;i  1  i  ;->ni , '  '  aga  i  n t  war,"  (here.  lie 
speaks  wit  It  .mire  authority),  ''against  rearmament, 

.r,.:i  ins(  Mu-  further  testing  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,'  "against  the  control  of  Japan  Implied  by  the 
continued  presence  .in  Japanese  soli  of  American  military 
bases ,  "for  peace  and  friendly  relations  with  nil 
nai  ions."  All  these  ideas  are  rather  vaguely  formulated, 
often  confused,  rarely  consistent,  and  not  always  very 
logical.  But  tlie  essential  point  is  that  however  amor¬ 
phous  and  contradictory .  they  do  form  a  kind  uf  ideology 
generally  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Sohyo  members, 
and  one  Lhat  can  be  readily  exploited  by  Com  lists. 

2.  THU  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOHYO  --  AN  OVERVIFW 

Sohyo  was  inaugurated  in  July  1950  as  essentially  an 
anti -Communist  labor  organization.  By  the  summer  of  1953 
it  had  become  Japan's  largest  and  most  influential  organiza¬ 
tion  of  crade  unions,  while  its  political  orientation  had 
swung  far  to  the  left.  To  say  that  by  1953  ic  was  Commu¬ 
nist  controlled  (as  a  number  of  Japanese  labor  leaders  and 
journalists  did  say)  may  be  going  too  far.^^  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  during  1953  and  1954  Sohyo 
policy  came  to  reflect  the  Communist  position  on  most 
critical  issues  involving  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
Communist  activity  within  the  organization  is  known  to  have 
been  substantial. 

^°See,  for  example,  Kyok  to  Tsushin  (Far  Eastern 
Reports)  of  the  period. 
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' ,u iii  >r  Suliy- • ,  in  spirjt.  ilnu's  from  the  .;Ik'i - 
live  ■(.•lura,.  strike  i  1  Kciir-iarv  i  9’:  1  whirl-.  Miatif  labor 
.wile  ..!  i  ho  not-d  i  isv  ;;rc.i  L'.-r  union  solidarity  and  at  the 
same  time  created  a  certain  reaction  against  1  t  ft  -wing 
radical  ism.  The  emergence  during  1948  and  1949  of  the 
tint  i -Communist  Democ  rat  I  zatlon  Leagues  within  the  Japanese 
Labor  movement  was  a  logical  first  step  to  the  ultimate 
organization  of  Sohyo  Itself. 

An  interesting  behind-the-scenes  view  of  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  Sohyo  is  provided  by 
Haruo  Wada ,  who  participated  in  Sohyo's  formation  hut 
later  broke  with  the  Takano-dominated  organization  over 
the  issue  of  Communism.  In  an  interview  with  the  writer 
in  Tokyo  in  1954,  Wada  replied  to  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  matter: 

We  rose  up  against  Communist  and  leftist 
elements  of  the  Sambetsu  unions,  starting 
a  movement  to  democratize  the  trade  union 
movement.  We  resolved  to  work  together 
for  the  real  democratization  of  Japan's 
labor  movement  and  decided  to  secede  from 
the  Zenroren  and  to  establish  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  an  agency  known  as 
Zenkoku  Rodo  Kutnial  Toltsu  Jumbikai  (All 
Japan  Prepsr»tory  Committee  for  the  Unifica¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions)  was  established  during 
November  1949.  Actual  preparations  had 
been  launched  before  that  time,  and  this 
organization  became  the  forerunner  of  Sohyo. 

Takano  attempted  to  organize  a  separate 
labor  front.  More  correctly,  one  might  say, 
Takano  tried  to  obstruct  our  efforts  to 
establish  Sohyo.  However,  our  preparatory 
movement  did  advanc  ,  At  that  time  the 
Sodomei  (Japan  Federation  of  Trade  Unions) 
was  confronted  with  a  split,  and  Takano  was 
its  secretary-general .  Sodomei  was  quite 
indifferent  to  our  movement.  It  had  been 


eager  L(>  establish  Sohyo  before  Takano  took 
o I  I  ice,  hut  the-  Tokano  faction,  who  were  'left- 
winders,  was  cool  towards  our  movement.  None- 
theless.  Sodomei  moved  to  join  us  and  did 
become  a  part  of  Sohyo  when  the  new  confedera¬ 
tion  was  organized.  That  was  July  1950.  After 
that  time,  Sohyo  developed  rapidly,  and  Takano 
set  about  attempting  to  establish  his  influence 
in  Sohyo, 

At  first,  Takano  used  to  slander  Sohyo,  sayinp, 
that  it  was  a  union  sponsored  bv  CHQ,  that  it 
was  established  by  pressure  from  above  and 
was  not  an  organization  based  on  the  masses, 
but  we  did  not  receive  aid  from  GHQ;  Sohyo 
just  grew.  When  Takano  found  that  he  was 
wrong  and  it  appeared  that  all  the  trade 
unions  in  Japan  might  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sohyo,  he  decided  to  change  horses. 

He  made  this  known  at  the  national  convention 
held  at  Kawasaki.  It  was  during  December  1950 
that  Takano  forcibly  pushed  the  policy  of 
dissolving  Sodomei.... 

Sodomei  decided  to  Join  Sohyo  and  at  the 
national  convention  of  Sohyo  held  during 
March  1951,  Sodomei  recommended  Takano  as 
secretary-general  of  Sohyo. 107 

One  of  the  critical  issues  in  Sohyo' s  development  was 
the  question  of  a  union's  proper  relationship  to  politics 
and  to  a  political  party.  In  the  Inaugural  declaration, 
Sohyo  announced  that  its  organization  of  free,  democratic 
trade  unions  had  "rejected  the  control  of  the  Japan 
Communist  Party  over  trade  unions  and  their  revolutionary 
tactics  by  force,"  and  had  "succeeded  in  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  unification  of  the  labor  front."  Further, 
the  declaration  went  on,  "trade  unions  are  organizations 

^^Interview  with  Haruo  Wada,  Tokyo,  September  1, 

1954. 
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which  arc  autonomous  1  y  termed  among  workmen  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  oT  pro., lot  ing  their  common  interests,  both  social  and 
economic;  they  differ  by  their  nature  and  Functions  From 

political  parlies  organized  on  a  basis  of  Fixed  political 
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ideologies  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  political  power." 
Finally,  the  resolution  said,  "the  idea  of  regarding  trade 
unions  as  an  executive  force  employed  for  the  acquisition 
of  political  power  is  unacceptable,,,.  The  workers’ 
claims  are  considered  strictly  in  conformity  with  the 
national  economy....  Therefore,  absolutely  no  approval 
should  be  given  to  the  destructive  extreme  leftist  labor 
movement  that  would  purposely  disrupt  economic  stability 
and  social  welfare,  in  opposition  to  the  constructive 
efforts. 

The  liberal,  anti-Communist  leadership  had  put  itB 
finger  on  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  argument  struck 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Communists’  labor  strategy,  but 
it  was  not  an  easy  position  to  maintain  as  Japan  moved, 
amid  enormous  political  and  economic  problems,  from  occupa¬ 
tion  to  independence.  Haruo  Wada  suggests  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  problem: 

The  leaders  of  Sohyo  do  not  realize  how  a 
democratic  trade  union  should  operate. 

They  were  once  our  co-workers  in  our  move¬ 
ment  to  democratize  the  trade  union  movement 
by  fighting  against  the  Sambetsu  (Communist 
controlled  National  Congress  of  Industrial 
Unions).  At  first  we  thought  they  held  the 
same  view  as  we  held,  but  as  we  worked  with 
them  for  awhile  our  opinion  changed. 

Observing  these  leaders  well,  we  saw 
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cli-arlv  lliai.  they  really  had  no  sincere  wish 
in  esinhlish  a  deuiocratric  labor  movement  In 
the  leal  sense  but  instead  simply  wished  to 
e.rali  the  leadership  lor  themselves.  And 
for  this  purpose,  :t  was  convenient  for  them 
at  that  time  (1950)  to  use  the  words  'demo¬ 
cratization  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  Sohyo,  Sodomei  (The 
Japan  Federation  of  Trade  Unions)  and  Shinsambetsu  (The 
National  Federation  of  Industrial  Organizations)  seceded 
from  it.  This  development  was  part  of  the  factionalism 
which  split  the  Japanese  socialists  int-'  right  and  left 
factions  in  October  of  1951. 110  As  the  strength  of  the 
conservatives  and  moderates  waned,  Sohyo  began  to  take  a 
gradual,  then  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea, 

Sohyo  had  supported  the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
armed  forces  and  had  declared  the  North  Koreans  the 
aggressors,  but  at  its  second  convention,  held  In  July 
19.51,  Sohyo  put  forward  "Four  Principles  of  Peace,"  in 
which  the  principle  of  anti-rearmament  was  added  to  the 
Socialist  Party's  'Three  Principles"  (Over-all  Peace 
Treaty,  Neutrality,  Opposition  to  Military  Bases).  Sohyo, 
thereupon,  launched  a  peace  movement  opposing  American 
policy  in  Japan  and  specifically  singling  out  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  U.S. -Japan  Security  Pact  aB  instruments 
for  perpetuating  U.S.  control  of  Japan.  In  March  1952, 
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Interview  with  Karuo  Wada,  Tokyo,  September  18, 

1954. 

*10See  Cecil  Uyehara,  "Toe  Social  Democratic  Move¬ 
ment,"  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  November  1956. 


Sohyo  passed  a  repaint  inn  tn  support  the  ‘leftist  Socialist 
I’.ntv.  In  i-Vnrua ry  ISVi,  attacking  Sohyn’s  Coti.nunlst 
mi . .r  i ; i : ,  four  important  members,  including,  the  Seamen's 
Union  anil  /.or, sen  (Japan  Federation  of  Textile  Workers), 
formed  a  faction  cal  Led  Minroren  within  Sohyo. 

With  the  fourth  National  convention  of  Sohyo  in 
July  10VI,  the  cycle  was  complete:  Sohyo  proposed  a  peace¬ 
time  economy  based  upon  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism 
and  alignment  with  the  'peace  forces,'  that  is,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 

In  April  1V54,  the  Minroren  group  broke  with  Sohyo 
to  form  a  new  federation,  Zenro  (Japanese  Trade  Unior. 
Congress).  Zenro  headed  by  Harun  Wada  aligned  itself 
with  the  right  Socialists,  who  had  come  out  in  favor  of 
neutrality  and  against  the  Communist  domination  of  labor. 

Answering  questions  on  the  reason  for  such  a  develop¬ 
ment,  Matsuta  Hosoya,  the  veteran  leader  of  Shlnsambetsu , 

In  an  Interview  with  the  writer  in  1954,  said:  "Japan's 
labor  is  still  too  young  to  decide  its  character  and 
direction  for  itself.''  Hosoya  went  on  to  characterize 
Che  changing  impact  of  international  forces  upon  Japanese 
labor:  'Just  when  America  launched  a  policy  of  suppress¬ 

ing  the  workers  and  developing  the  power  of  the  capitalists, 
the  Chinese  revolution  was  completed.  It  shocked  all 
Aslan  people,'  he  said.  Thus,'  Kosoya  concluded, 

America,  which  once  had  been  friendly  to  Japanese 
workers,  seemed  to  show  an  antipathy  toward  them,  whereas 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  smiled  upon  the  workers. 

The  Japanese  naturally  began  to  have  a  friendly  feeling 


Coward  the  continent.  Minoru  Takano  utilized  this 

situation  10  the  limit. 

The  relationship  between  Japanese  labor's  general 
out '!  onk  ,  tradition,  and  its  vulnerability  to  Communist 
attack  appeared  in  a  characteristic ,  neat  formulation  in 
Contemporary  Japan : 

The  complete  volte-face  of  Sohyo  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that,  although 
organlivJ  In  reaction  against  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  Communist  influence  among 
trade  unions,  it  failed  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  communism  in  Japan.  The  history 
of  the  Japanese  socialist  movement  and 
socialism  reveal  how  deeply  Marxism  has 
taken  root  in  them,  perhaps  just  as  deeply 
as  socialism  has  in  the  labor  movement. 

Insofar  as  the  criticism  of  communism  ends 
with  a  protest  against  control  over  trade 
unions  by  the  Japan  Communist  Party,  and  no 
resolution  is  made  to  fight  against  the 
infiltration  of  Communist  ideology,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  of  an  organization 
such  as  Sohyo  turning  communistic.  More 
likely  bo,  when  it  has  elected  as  its 
executive  those  persons  who  consider 
communism  as  theoretically  rational. H2 


3.  JCP  SOHYO-FOCUSEP  LABOR  POLICY 

The  JCP  prepared  for  a  switch  in  policy  toward  Sohyo 
at  a  meeting  of  its  cencral  committee  held  in  1952  shortly 
after  the  general  Communist  line  had  been  modified  follow¬ 
ing  the  Tokuda  July  thesis.  Abandoning  the  old  line  of 
trying  to  destroy  Sohyo,  the  JCP  adopted  a  new  policy  of 

^■^Interview  with  Matsuta  Hosoya,  Tokyo,  August  27, 

1954, 
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defending  S<*hyn  .and  unifying  trade  unions  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Soh-.ii.  From  this  point  forward,  the  JCP  has  been 
i ons i stent  in  its  support  of  Sohyo.  Statements  of  the 
JCP  position  show  that  this  line  has  been  a  constant  one 
through  the  course  of  some  rather  involved  developments 
in  Japanese  politics  and  in  the  labor  scene. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
19^2  policy,  Hosoya  said:  ’The  policy  had  two  elements: 
one  was  unification  of  the  labor  front,  that  is  unifica¬ 
tion  of  trade  unions  with  Sohyo  as  its  center,  and  the 
other  an  effort  to  make  all  unions  join  Sohyo.  At  that 
time,  there  were  about  ten  neutral  trade  unions  whose 
relations  with  the  Sambetsu  (National  Congress  of  Industrial 
Unions)  were  friendly,  These  unions  included  Zenjidosha 
(All  Japan  Automobile  Industry  Workers  Union)  and 
Zenkowan  (All  Japan  federation  of  Harbor  Workers  Unions). 

All  these  unions  did,  in  fact,  join  Sohyo  by  the  end  of 
1953.  These  were  the  Communist  so-called  "surge-lnto 
tactics.1 

Perhaps  the  clearest  formal  statement  of  positive 
JCP  support  for  Sohyo  is  found  in  the  Party's  message  to 
Sohyo  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  Fifth  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  July  1954.  The  text  reads: 

The  peace  policy  adopted  at  the  last  (Sohyo) 
convention  blocked  the  American  and  Japanese 
reactionaries'  war  policy,  strengthened  the 
peace  camp,  and  defended  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  struggle  for  defense  and 
livelihood  and  democracy  has  delivered  a 
serious  blow  to  the  American  and  Japanese 
reactionaries'  exploitation  and  fascist 
policy  as  clearly  shown  by  various 
struggles  of  the  Sohyo  unions. 


t' 
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The  Sohyo  convention  is  of  greatest  signifi- 
in  view  of  the  situation  in  Japan. 

The  people,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the 
working  class,  have  launched  a  struggle 
against  American  and  Japanese  reactionaries ' 
rearmament  policy  under  MSA,  their  frenzied 
exploitation  of  fascism,  and  fear  of  the 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs . 

We  believe  that  the  Sohyo  convention  will 
adept  a  policy  whereby  the  working  class 
will  struggle  hard  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
national  united  front  for  salvation  of  the 
Fatherland  in  order  to  forge  ahead  towards 
victory  in  the  people's  struggle. 

We  also  believe  that  in  view  of  its  historic 
experience  of  bringing  about  a  split  and 
confusion  in  the  labor  front  by  restricting 
labor  union  support  to  a  specified  political 
party,  the  Sohyo  convention  will  uphold  the 
principles  of  democratic  operation  of  labor 
unions,  their  enlarged  political  activities 
and  union  members ’  freedom  to  support  any 
political  party,  and  will  succeed  in  maintain¬ 
ing  unity  of  the  labor  front  by  smashing  the 
American  and  Japanese  reactionaries'  scheme 
to  break  up  the  labor  front  so  as  to  march 
along  the  road  to  victory  for  the  defense  of 
national  independence,  peace  and  democracy. 
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Banzai  to  the  Fifth  Sohyo  Convention,' 

This  changing  JCP  labor  policy  was  underlined  in  the 
summer  of  1955  by  the  'Resolution  Adopted  at  the  Sixth 
National  Council  Meeting  of  the  JCP. "  It  stipulated  as 
follows : 

Without  the  support  of  the  majority  of  labor 
unions,  the  Party  cannot  guide  the  millions 
of  the  working  masses.  In  order  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  labor  unions,  efforts  must  be 


113Akahata.  July  13,  1954. 
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made  day  in  and  day  out  within  the  unions  to 
;,’,a !  n  the  confidence  of  the  union  members. 

The  Party  must  thoroughly  correct  Left-winy 
sectarian  errors  in  the  labor  movement  -- 
such  as  the  organization  of  unification 
commit t  -cs  consisting  solely  of  Party  members 
and  sympathizers  --  and  devise  a  correct  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  Party  and  mass  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  labor  union,  regardless  of  political 
view,  political  party  support,  nationality  or 
religious  faith,  is  a  mass  organization  which 
unites  all  workers  and  secures  the  daily 
demands  of  and  benefits  for  the  working 
masses....  The  Party  must  always  strive 
toward  the  unification  of  all  labor  unions 
and  fight  against  the  plots  of  wreckers  who 
attempt  to  split  labor  unions  because  of 
differences  in  political  views  or  political 
party  affiliations  and  against  all  other 
mistaken  tendencies  which  may  split  labor 
unions. 

Our  Party  members  must  not  mechanically 
force  the  Party* 3  Program  and  policies  on 
the  labor  unions.  In  the  labor  unions. 

Party  members  must  tirelessly  work  for  the 
daily  Interests  of  the  masse?  of  the  union 
members,  gain  the  confidence  of  the  masses 
and  on  thlB  basis  win  over  the  working  masses 
Ideologically  by  carrying  out  the  work  of 
political  persuasion.  There  must  be  no 
attempt  at  realization  of  unification  through 
a  formalistic  program.  This  will  not  produce 
true  unification. 

Therefore,  Party  members  must  accomplish 
their  tasks  as  Party  members  by  carrying  out 
activities  systematically  devotedly  and 
patiently  in  labor  unions  of  all  shadings, 
even  in  unions  run  by  reactionary  leaders. 

The  Party  must  also  organize  the  temporary 
workers,  whose  number  among  the  workers  is 
increasing,  the  many  unorganized  workers  in 
medium  and  small  enterprises,  and  the  un¬ 
employed. 


The'  Party  has  already  begun  to  regain  some 
measure  nf  (public)  confidence  in  the  labor 
movement .  In  order  for  the  Party  to  gain 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  labor.  It  is 
vital  that  Increasingly  positive  activities 
he  continued  and  that  strong  permanently 
rooted  Party  power  be  implanted  among  the 
workers . 

By  these  means,  ideological  support  will 
come  from  the  majority  of  the  working  class, 
and  the  road  will  open  for  the  unification 
of  the  labor  front. 

The  JCP's  view  of  Sohyo  following  the  important 

modification  in  JCP  policy  in  the  summer  of  1955  and 

immediately  after  Sohyo 's  Sixth  National  Convention  is 

further  reflected  in  the  comments  of  JCP  leader  (and 

former  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Railway  Workers 

Union)  Ichiro  Suzuki.  In  the  September  1955  issue  of 

Chuo  Korun ,  Suzuki  said: 

The  success  of  Sohyo 's  general  meeting 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
lessons  of  Tetsuren  (National  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  Unions) ,  Tanro 
(Japan  Federation  of  Coal  Mine  W. U.), 

Kokutetsu  (National  Railway  W.U. ) ,  Zensen 
(Japan  General  Federation  of  Textile 
Industry  W.U.),  Densan  (Japan  Electric 
Power  W.U.)  and  Zenji  (All  Japan  Automobile 
Industry  W.U.)  which  fought  well  against 
the  capitalists'  "productivity  increase" 
and  "wage  pegging"  were  accepted  and  their 
stories  listened  to  Speaking  from  their 
own  experiences,  these  unions  stressed 
the  necessity  of  stepping  up  the  unification 
of  trade  unions  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
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"Resolution  Adopted  at  the  Sixth  National  Council 
Meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan:  A  Summary  of 
the  Party's  Activities  and  its  Current  Tasks,'  Zenei. 


laboring  masses  for  the  settlement  uf  the 
fundamental  contradictions  between  the 
capitalist  anti  laboring  classes  rather  than 
l.he  contradictions  within  or  among  individual 
unions . 

Another  thing  I  felt  at  Sohyo's  convention 
was  that  union  leaders  appeared  more  concerned 
about  maintaining  their  leadership  than  foster¬ 
ing  laborers'  unity  from  below. 

Thirdly,  I  felt  that  the  unity  of  Sohyo  w.nd 
the  unity  of  those  unions  in  the  metal  in¬ 
dustry,  the  national  railways,  coal  mining 
and  chemical  industries  was  still  weak  and 
that  we  had  to  study  in  earnest  how  to 
remedy  this.  For  that  purpose  1  thought 
efforts  must  made  to  develop  spontaneous 
and  unified  actions  of  laborers  on  the  basis 
of  their  mass  debates  at  their  workshops, 
taking  up  their  daily  demands  as  major 
subjects  of  discussions. 

Fourthly,  I  thought  the  organization  of 
5,000,000  unorganized  laborers  would  be  one 
of  the  keys  tc  strengthening  trade  unions' 
power.115 

On  January  17,  1956,  Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu  was 
reported  to  have  told  u  Cabinet  meeting  that  the  plan  for 
a  spring  labor  offensive  by  Sohyo  might  have  connections 
with  international  Communists. This  point,  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  Japanese  security  officials, 
with  little  apparent  effect  or  Interest,  received  unusually 
wide  attention  in  Japan.  The  explanation  may  be  related 
both  to  developing  relations  between  Japan  and  the 

^~*Chuo  Koron,  September  1955. 

* ^Nippon  Shuho.  February  5,  1956. 
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i>ni  1 1 1  -  -  >  s  i  >uu!  iii  i  i*cei;L  ir,<i  jut  sliiftN  in  JCF  SLl'uLegy  anil 
H'rtiis  then  occurring. 

A  somewhat  broader  JCp  approach  to  the  labor  scene 
thus  resulted  from  the  1955  JCP  modification  of  strategy 
and  tactics.  In  general,  this  involved  return  to  a  sort 
of  popular- front  tactic  not  unlike  the  earlier  "lovable 
Communist:  party1  approach  of  Nosaka.  Socialists, 
neutralist  and  even  "unfriendly"  labor  unions  were  sought 
as  allies,  though  Sohyo  remained  the  central  force.  New 
tactics  were  devised  for  JCP  operations  within  the 
unions.  Ore  Japanese  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  JCP  has  decided  to  divide  the  working  cells  in 
labo'r  unions  of  private  companies,  factories  and  coal 
mines  into  three  groups.  Group  A  cells  will  include 
those  who  have  thus  far  been  identified  as  Conmunist 
Party  members.  Group  B  cells  will  include  those  who  have 
been  suspected  of  being  Communists  and  Communist  sympa- 
thlzers.  Group  C  is  the  JCP' a  reserve  and  completely  un¬ 
official  organization  and  it  will  include  newcomers  and 
those  who  have  never  been  known  to  be  Communists.  Group 
C  cells  will  not  engage  in  regular  cell  activities  but 
devote  themselves  to  secret  investigation  work. "  ^ 

The  1956-1957  JCP  policy  vis-a-vis  Sohyo  appears  in 
the  November  1956  issue  of  the  JCP  official  monthly  Zenei, 
where  Fumio  Sugimoto,  Chief  of  the  Party's  Propaganda 
Division,  writes: 

It  Is  very  unfortunate  for  the  labor  unions 
of  our  country  that  the  labor  camp  has  been 
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(i  i  idud  Into  Sohyo.  which  is  affiliated  with 
th;  Juft  faction  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and 
Zenro  (All  Japan  Congress  ol  Trade  Unions), 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  right  faction. 

The  hisic  policy  of  labor  unions  must  be  to 
form  a  single  national  labor  union  for  each 
industry  and  take  concerted  action  with  the 
various  labor  unions  which  are  now  divided.... 

What  is  most  important  for  both  labor 
unions  and  the  Socialists,  I^bor- Farmer 
and  Coirmunist  Parties  is  to  establish  re¬ 
lations  for  continue  is  joint  truggles  and 
unified  actions  among  them.... 

It  can  be  said  that  the  primary  condition 
of  a  democratic  united  front  for  national 
liberation  will  not  be  created  until  labor 
unions  are  united,  until  united  action  is 
takon  by  the  three  parties,  and  until 
relations  for  continuous  joint  struggles  are 
established  between  labor  unions  ar.d  the 
three  parties. 118 

This  was  essentially  the  policy  pursued  by  the  JCP 
up  to  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congress  in  July  of  1958. 
The  JCP  labor  strategy  as  it  emerged  from  that  significant 
Congress  will  be  examined  separately. 

4.  SOHYO  RESPONSE  —  POLICIES  AND  ORIENTATION 

The  effectiveness  of  the  JCP  in  the  labor  area  may  be 
measured  in  part  by  examining  the  Sohyo  response.  The 
critical  period  appears  to  have  been  the  1953  to  1954 
transition  from  the  ’’third  force'  to  the  "peace  force" 
policy.  In  the  years  from  1954  up  to  the  Seventh  JCP 
Congress  and  Ninth  Sohyo  Conference  of  the  summer  of  1958, 
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Sohyo  policy  cook  a  number  of  sharp  turns,  showing  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  in  the  struggle  between  the  left  and 
right  advocates  w'thln  the  organization.  The  orientation 
or  the  top  leadership  as  well  as  the  character  of  typical 
Sohyo  campaigns  and  issues  throw  additional  light  on  the 
political  character  of  the  labor  organization  and  upon 
its  usefulness  to  the  Communist  Party. 


(a)  The  1953  and  1954  Sohyo  Conventions  --  The  Third 
Force  Becomes  the  ''Peace  force71 

The  Fourth  Convention  of  Sohyo  held  In  Tokyo  from 
July  8  through  July  11,  1953  devoted  Itself  in  large 
measure  to  discussing  "peace."  Long  before  the  convention 
was  over,  it  had  become  obvious  to  even  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  that  Sohyo  had  made  nearly  a  180  degree  turn  since 
its  organisational  meeting  of  July  1950. 

The  convention  opened  with  Ikutaro  Shimizu's  outcry, 
"Out  with  the  American  burglars.'"  It  proceeded  to  re¬ 
elect  the  controversial  Takano  as  General  Secretary,  and 
it  ended  by  adopting  an  Action  Policy  which  contained 
most  of  the  Communist  Party's  principal  demands  and  slogans 
of  the  time.  Sohyo 's  orientation  as  of  July  1953  may  be 
more  precisely  described  in  terms  of  four  central  Issues 
at  the  convention. 

The  first  point  relate*  to  the  analysis  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  situation.  Three  short,  characteristic  excerpts 
from  the  1953  Action  Policy  suffice  to  illustrate  Sohyo 's 
position.  Early  in  the  document,  we  find  the  statement: 

The  conspicuous  featura  of  the  present  world 
economy  is  that  the  armament-expansion 
economy  that  has  baen  pushed  by  the  American 


monopolistic  capitalists  on  a  world-wide 
sca’f  dor  in;;  the  past  few  years  is  beginning 
to  show  contradictions  wherever  it  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  now  In  danger  of  collapse 
before  the  march  of  the  forces  for  peace. 

In  another  section  under  the  general  heading  "Peace 

forces  gathering  strength,"  the  following  passage  appears: 

It  is  apparent  that  war  originates  from  the 
nature  of  capitalism,  and,  for  this  reason, 
they  [the  capitalists]  have  to  cover  up 
the  defect  even  in  peacetime  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  war  policy  and  economy  --  as  the 
old  Roman  maxim  has  it:  "Si  vis  pacem,  para 
bellum"  (If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for 
war) .  But  the  vast  forces  that  defend  peace 
against  a  handful  of  warmongers  are  now 
rapidly  gaining  strength. 

Finally,  a  more  substantial  section  entitled  "Defence 

of  Peace:  Establishment  of  a  Peace  Economy"  attempts  to 

draw  the  appropriate  lessons  for  Japan: 

When  the  arms  expansion  programs  of  the 
canit-aUst  countries  were  about  to  reach 
the  limit,  there  came  a  series  of  peace  bids 
from  the  Soviet  and  her  satellites.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace  came  to  Korea  after  three 
years  of  fierce  battles. . .and  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  has  definitely  shifted  from 
cold  war  to  peace.... 

We  stand  for  neutralism  and  prefer  amity  and 
cooperation  among  peace-loving  peoples. 
Domestically ,  we  will  wotk  with  "peace  forces" 
in  the  country  by  upholding  the  peace  Con¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  opposing  rearmament  and 
military  basea.  Surely  it  is  high  time  that 
we  help  along  a  popular  paece  movement 
headed  by  the  Left-Socialist  Party. 

A  second  point  is  Sohyo's  attitude  toward  ICFT'J.  A 
neutral  position  was  formally  adopted.  In  fact,  th:.*  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  political  strategy  of  attempting 


in  wciikt'i!  IT.  'hyu 1 i  t>  S'  with  t  he  ICFTU,  since  the  Action 
I’oiivy  was  t-  r  i  •  jc.il  nl  the  Federation '  s  being  too  much 
inclined  toward  Western  Kurope  and  in  support  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  ami  Security  Pact. 

A  third  point  is  Sohyo's  policy  toward  the  so-called 
criticism  of  the  four  local  unions  of  the  Minroren.  Sohyo 
contended  that  the  appearance  of  Minroren  was  clearly  a 
plo  t  for  disrupting  the  iaoor  movement  in  Japan.  Minroren 
for  its  part  accused  Sohyo  of  adopting  a  pro-Communist 
position.  Commenting  on  the  Action  Policy,  Haruo  Wada, 
aeknowl edged  leader  of  Minroren,  charged  that  Sohyo  had 
become  pro-Communist  in  orientation,  listing  the  following 
bill  of  particulars: 

1.  Class  parties  which  Sohyo  wanted  to  strengthen 
incltided  the  Communist  Party, 

2.  Sohyo -advocated  struggles  for  a  united  front  of 
peace-loving  nations  included  the  Communist-dictated 
struggle  for  a  racially  unified  front- 

3.  Sohyo  wanted  to  join  hands  with  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  of  China  as  a  democratic  labor 
organization,  contrary  to  its  original  contention  in  the 
platform  that  it  was  a  Communist  tool  for  controlling  the 
masses. 

4.  Sohyo  discarded  the  theory  of  the  third  force, 
which  did  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  as 
peaceful  influences,  thuB  causing  a  rift  with  the  Left 
Socialists. 

*1.  Sohyo  adopted  the  policy  of  collaborating  with  the 
Labor-Farmer  Party  as  demanded  by  the  Coircuunists  in 
Akahata. 


8fH« 


!) .  '.Mihyo  branded  itself  as  pro-CoinnmnisL  by  shelving 
1  in. .v  i.ii,  proposed  by  the  Ai  1 -Japan  Seamen's  Union  call  ing 
for  support  for  the  laborers  of  fast  Germany. 

7.  Sohyo's  pro-Communist  turn  was  confirmed  by 
Takano  himself,  who  in  an  interview  with  Radio  Tokyo  after 
Liu  close  of  the  convention  declared:  'There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  which  power  is  the  peace  force,  because  it  was  the 
United  states  that  started  the  Korean  War  and  it  was  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  that  proposed  a  truce." 

A  fourth  point  concerns  Sohyo's  relations  with  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  especially  the  Lett  Socialist  Party.  Sohyo 
decided  on  a  close  affiliation  with  the  Left  Socialists  at 
its  convention  in  1952.  This  contributed  to  the  Left 
Socialises 1  success  in  the  general  elections  of  April 
1953  for  the  Lower  House.  The  Left  Socialists  now  out¬ 
stripped  their  Right  Socialist  rivals.  But  the  Left 
Socialists  seemed  in  danger  of  being  run  from  Sohyo  head¬ 
quarters.  It  was  common  in  the  early  summer  of  1953  to 
hear  the  Left  Socialist  Party  referred  to  in  Tokyo  as  "the 
political  section  of  Sohyo."  This  was,  of  course,  much 
resented  by  the  Socialist  leaders,  who  determined  to 
maintain  their  Party's  autonomy.  In  the  process,  the 
neutralist  third-force  group  among  the  Left  Socialists, 
led  by  Ota  Kaoru,  found  itself  confronted  by  the  power¬ 
ful  Takano  forces  advocating  the  popular  slogan  of  peace" 
and  "peace  forces."  The  left  neutralist  faction  lost, 
and  although  the  official  Left  Socialist  Party  line  did 


Haruo  Wada ,  "Sohyo  Embarks  on  Pro-Communist 
Course,"  Diamond.  August  5,  1953. 


not  acknowledge  It,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  tncre 
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was  a  deep  arid  significant  rift. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Wada  and  Nomizo 
reacted  violently  against  the  Sohyo  platform,  disavowing 
the  peace  force  idea,  etc.  The  Left  Socialists,  in  effect, 
completely  rejected  the  Takano  thesis.  For  the  remainder 
of  1951  Wada  ard  Nomizo  carried  on  an  attack  against 
Takano,  with  Ota,  somewhat  timidly,  officiating.  After 
1953,  the  Sohyo  Executive  Committee  became  aware  of  the 
problem  and  no  longer  permitted  Takano  to  run  things  as  a 
one-man  show.  Thus,  while  Takano 's  tactical  position  in 
1953  could  hardly  have  been  more  advantageous,  by  1954 
substantial  organized  opposition  had  begun  to  form  within 
and  outside  Sohyo. 

Asked  the  question  in  an  interview  in  Tokyo  during 
September  of  1954,  "What  were  the  principal  differences 
between  the  Sohyo  conventions  of  1953  and  1954?"  Matsuta 
Hosoya  replied:  "There  1b  no  difference  between  them. 

I  mean  that  this  year's  convention  is  simply  a  development 
of  last  year's." 
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The  official  Left  Socialist  position  appears  in 
this  comment:  "The  words  got  around  that  Sohyo's  action 
plans  discussed  at  the  general  convention  have  caused 
friction  with  this  Party's  plans  and  that  there  is  a  gap 
between  Sohyo  and  this  Party.  This  rumor  is  baseless. 

There  is  no  fundamental  divergence  between  the  two.  At 
Sohyo’s  general  Convention,  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Labor-Farmer  Party  attempted  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
Sohyo  and  the  Left  Socialist  Party,  but  all  in  vain. 

This  Party  must  remain  solidly  united  with  Sohyo  to 
frustrate  any  attempts  agai.ist  Sohyo  and  to  help  Sohyo 
grow  strong."  To  Kataudo  (Party  Life!  [Organ  of  the  Left- 
Socialist  Party]  July  20,  1953. 
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Wh< n  Liu:  lour  issues  identified  in  the  1953  program 
are  reviewed  m  terms  of  the  1954  Fifth  Sohyo  Convention, 


lloso'.i 1  s  statement,  on  the  fare  of  it,  would  need  qua  1 i - 


fieat  ion. 


With  respect  to  Sohyo ’ s  analysis  of  the  international 
situation,  the  introduction  to  the  1954  Action  Policy  does, 
indeed,  reveal  the  same  strongly  anti-American  character 
so  conspicuous  t: lie  previous  year.  The  first  two  para¬ 
graphs.  read: 


The  working  classes  of  Japan  have  persistently 
struggled  against  the  United  States1  Far 
Eastern  military  policy  and  the  militaristic 
reorganization  of  Japanese  economy.  For  the 
policy  of  rearming  Japan  cannot  but  lower  the 
standard  of  national  life  and  lead  to  the 
revival  of  militarism  to  the  detriment  of 
peace ,  freedom  and  Independence  for  the 
Japanese  nation. 


However,  the  Yoshida  government,  running 
counter  to  the  trend  toward  international 
peace  that  is  being  furthered  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  a  world-wide  desire  for  a  ban 
on  atomic  and  hydrogen  arms,  has  accepted 
the  MSA  agreements.  While  proceeding  reck¬ 
lessly  with  rearmament  on  one  hand,  it  is 
making  frantic  efforts  to  ride  out  the 
crisis  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  a 
war  economy.  It  is  attempting  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  existing  depression  by  means 
of  ’social  dumping,"  deflationary  politic* 
and  wage  stoppages. 


But  the  section  labeled  '  International  Situation  In¬ 


dicates  that  Possibilities  of  Peace  are  being  Augmented" 


ends  on  a  new  note : 


Although  workers'  movements  aimed  at  peace... 
are  making  steady  headway. . . ,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  danger  of  war  has  been  eliminated. 
The  confrontation  between  the  United  States 


m\ 


ami  the  Soviet  Union  still  continues.  The 
Korean  truce  was  followed  by  the  outbreak  of 
tin-  'indo-China  war,  and  when  the  truce  talks 
in  Indo-China  were,  making  favorable  progress, 
thi-  wuatemala  conflict  was  provoked.  War¬ 
mongers  are  sewing  the  seeds  of  fascism  and 
war  everywhere.  The  McCarthy  tornado  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  on  its  way  to  developing  socialism, 
but  a  few  incidents  we  have  heard  of  make  it 
hard  for  us  to  believe  that  democracy  is  in 
perfect  shape  in  that  country  as  yet,  nor 
can  we  ignore  the  workers 1  loud  cries  for  a 
better  living  in  the  various  countries 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Soviet  influence. 

On  the  question  of  the  ICFTU,  the  1954  document 
states:  "We  must  remove  the  misunderstanding  which  exists 
between  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Union  and  us  and  strengthen  our  ties  of  friendship  and 
solidarity."  At  the  same  time,  Sohyo  calls  out  "to  all 
trade  unions  in  Asiatic  countries  so  as  to  strengthen 
solidarity  for  the  self-determination  of  the  Asiatic  race 
and  improvement  of  working  conditions." 

Sohyo  boldly  asks  for  cooperation  from  the  arch  enemy 
group,  Zenro:  "We  candidly  propose  to  Shinsambetsu, 
Zenro-Kalgl  and  neutral  industrial  trade  unions  that  they 
form  a  united  front  with  us  in  our  struggle  against  reck¬ 
less  wagecuts,  the  discharge  of  workers,  and  the  dis¬ 
ruptive  tactics  of  the  capitalists  as  well  as  against  the 
Yoshida  government,  which  uses  every  means  to  cut  down 
such  movements  as  ours.1 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  cooperation  with  the 
Socialists,  the  Communists,  and  with  other  political 
parties,  the  document  states:  "The  political  parties 
that  we... are  to  support  and  cooperate  with  are  the 


Left-Wing  Socialise  Party,  the  Right-Wing  Socialist  Party 
m  l  the  Labor- Farmer  Party.1  As  to  the  Communist  Party, 
tin'  Action  Polity  stipulates:  ’We  will  never  take  part 
in  any  joint  struggle  in  which  the  Communist  Party 
participates. . .as  it  is  clear  that  in  its  policy  it  leans 
solely  toward  the  Soviet  Union;  we  will  not  cooperate  or 
make  a  joint  struggle  with  the  Communists.* 

Clearly  there  had  been  a  significant  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis,  tactics  and  approach  between  1953  and  1954.  It  was 
not;  thought  that  Takano  had  modified  his  fundamental  view¬ 
point  on  major  questions,  and  when  it  came  to  electing  a 
General  Secretary,  the  Takano  forces  won  140  to  107  with 
12  abstentions.  Although  the  vote  was  taken  by  secret 
ballot,  the  following  balance  sheet  for  the  two  factions 
was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  interviews  in  Japan  at 
the  time.  It  is  thus  submitted  as  representative  and 
approximate. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOTES  IN  1954  ELECTION 


Union 

Total  No.  _  ,  „ 

„  _  Takano  Ota 

Abstentions 

Teachers 

24 

Almost 

all  A  few 

_  m 

National  Railway 

23 

5 

15 

3 

Coal  Miners 

19 

15 

4 

Postal  Communications 

15 

-- 

15 

Tele-Comrnunica tions 

14 

— 

14 

-- 

Iron  &  Steel 

13 

10 

3 

Private  Railway 

11 

7 

4 

-- 

Agriculture  Ministry 

10 

A  few 

almost  all 

— 

Express  Truck  Drivers 

10 

minority  majority 

— 

Local  Public  Service 

18 

a  few 

almost  all 

-- 

Electric  Power 

9 

minority  majority 

-- 

Synthetic  Chemistry 

9 

— 

9 

— 

Garrison  Force  Workers 

9 

9 

-- 

Metal  Miners 

8 

3 

3 

2 

Metal  Workers 

7 

7 

-- 

-- 

Dockers 

3 

3 

-- 

-  - 

Monopoly  3ureau  Workers 

6 

-- 

6 

Chemical  Workers 

6 

5 

1 

Municipal  Transport 

6 

4 

2 

-- 

Auto  Workers 

6 

6 

-- 

-- 

Medical  Workers 

4 

4 

-- 

-- 

Justice  Ministry 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Construction  Ministry 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Automobile  Transport 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Tax  Bureau 

2 

2 

-- 

— 

Labor  Ministry 

2 

2 

-- 

— 

Printing  Bureau 

2 

O 

4. 

-- 

-- 

Japan  Broadcast 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Commerce  &  Industry 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Running  Water  Workers 
Navigation  Co.  (Staff 

2 

2 

— — 

— — 

Union  Workers) 

1 

1 

-- 

Welfare  Ministry 

1 

1 

— 

International  Telegraph 
Electric  Wave  Control 

1 

1 

-  - 

-  - 

Bureau 

1 

1 

-- 

-- 

Finance  Ministry 

l 

1 

— 

— 

Newspaper  Workers 

3 

3 

-- 

-- 

- 1  It  1  - 


All  of  this  sujy;ests  a  significant  modification  of 
Sohvo  tactics.  For  the  Communists,  it  may  simply  re - 
[•resent  the  one-step-backward  strategy  that  Lenin  suggested. 
I. ike  liosoya ,  Wada  was  not  convinced  that  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  character  of  Sohyo  had  taken  place.  Asked 
by  the  present  writer  how  Communist  tactics  towards  Sohyo 
in  1954  may  have  differed  from  those  the  previous  year, 
he  replied: 

No  fundamental  change  in  the  tactics  of  the 
JCP  toward  Sohyo  this  year  (1954)  has 
occurred.  At  the  national  convention  of 
this  year  as  well  as  that  of  last  year,  the 
Communists  did  not  come  on  the  scene  openly 
advocating  Communist  policies.  From  a 
glance  at  Akahata  it  is  clear  that  the 
Communists  praised  the  Convention.  It  was 
an  advance  of  workers....  Even  though  some 
works  against  the  Communists  were  inserted 
in  the  Action  Policy,  they  disregard  the 
matter. 

Tf  anything  changed  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  1954,  it  was  that  until  last 
year  (1953)  Sohyo  had  adopted  a  Left-Wing 
Socialist  Party-first  policy.  On  this 
point,  the  Communists  criticized  Sohyo  last 
year.  This  year,  on  the  contrary,  because 
Sohyo  declared  its  readiness  to  work  with 
Left-Wing  and  Right-Wing  Socialises  and 
Labor-FarmeriteB,  the  Communists  say  that 
Sohyo  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  its 
relations  with  other  political  parties. 

However,  it  is  a  minority  of  Sohyo  that  is 
under  direct  Communist  influence.  What  the 
Communists  want  from  Sohyo  is  to  let  Sohyo 
lead  the  anti-American  struggle  for  them.... 
Recently  the  Communists  have  become  quiet. 

Members  of  Sohyo  Bpeak  more  strongly  than 
Communists....  The  Communists  willingly 
cooperate  with  anyone  with  whom  they  have 


at  least  one  common  Issue....  They  act  in 
concert  with  others  and  support  what  others 
assert  and  in  so  do  inf',  indirectly  force 
others  to  agree  to  strike. 


(b)  Sohyo  Policy  Trends,  1955-1958 

Two  events  of  the  1955  Sohyo  Conference  mark  the 
meeting  as  signifying  a  slight  turn  back  to  the  right: 

(1)  the  election  of  Akira  Iwai  as  Secretary  General  to  re¬ 
place  the  controversial,  pro-Communist  Takano,  and  (2)  a 
decision  not  to  participate  in  joint  struggles  controlled 
by  the  JCP.  Otherwise,  the  Conference  advanced  the 
accepted  domestic  demands  and  spoke  of  opposing  rearmament 
in  order  to  protect  peace  and  independence.  A  decision 
was  also  made  to  unify  the  labor  movement  by  cooperating 
with  Zenro,  with  Shinsambetsu  and  with  neutral  unions. 

Some  observers  saw  in  this  tactical  change  shades  of  the 
JCP '8  1955  popular  front  policy. 

Speaking  of  the  political  orientation  of  Sohyo 
following  the  1955  Convention,  Diamond ,  in  an  economic 
journal  reflecting  the  management  point  of  view, 
asserted : 

The  antimilitary  base  struggle,  the  struggle 
for  prohibition  of  A-  and  H-bombs  and  the 
Const! tut ion -safeguard  struggle  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Japan  Coonunist  Party's 
anti-American  struggle  and  have  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  political  activities  in  the 
form  of  the  peace  struggle.  Sohyo  has  decided 
not  to  stage  a  joint  struggle  with  the  Comnu- 
nists,  but  its  "struggle  policy"  is  along  the 
same  line  as  that  of  the  Communist  party. 

In  the  future,  too,  Sohyo  will  adopt  the 
so-called  people's-front  tactics  by  connect¬ 
ing  the  peace  struggle  with  the  wage-hike  and 


ani  irat  i  on;i  1  i  zatl  on  stru^ics .  Ac  cord  in;’  1  y 
i  ta  struggle  policy  has  not  changed  at  all 
in  substance,  although  Mr.  Iwai  as  Secretary 
General  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Takano.^1 

Tuka-i.-. ,  it  should  be  noted,  retained  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  important  Schyo  organizational  bureau. 

The  Action  Policy  adopted  by  Sohyo ’ s  1956  Convention 
indicated  a  slight  veering  to  the  left.  It  also  rather 
clearly  revealed  Sohyo's  continuing  vulnerability  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  Communists.  Typical  of  statements  on  the 
international  situation  and  its  relationship  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  Japan  are  the  following: 

The  policy  of  the  monopolistic  capital  to 
make  Japan  completely  subservient  to  the 
US  by  turning  it  into  a  military  base  is 
suffering  a  setback  in  the  face  of  the 
rising  resistance  of  the  Okinawan  people 
and  the  stubborn  antibase  struggles  in  the 
country. 

Despite  the  US  measures  restricting  imports 
from  Japan  and  the  international  criticism 
against  Japanese  social  dumping,  the 
monopolistic  capitalists  In  our  country 
are  enjoying  enormous  profits  thanks  to  the 
inability  of  the  Western  countries  to  ex¬ 
port  enough  commodities  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  world  demand. 

...The  "policy  of  power"  held  by  the  US 
has  faced  a  setback  and  isolation. 

The  racial  Independence  movements  of  the 
Asian  and  Arabic  nations,  including  India 
and  Egypt,  have  made  a  great  progress  in 
the  past  year. 
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Diamond .  September  21,  1955. 
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A  situation  in  which  aiiti- imperial istic 
movements  designed  for  peace  and  independence 
as  are  witnessed  in  Iceland  and  Okinawa  cannot 
he  ignored  in  the  making. 

Turnins’.  cur  eve'  to  our  country,  we  see  that 
the  rearmament  program  is  steadily  being 
carried  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  US  in 
defiance  of  our  'peace"  Constitution  and 
policies  detrimental  to  the  people's  liveli¬ 
hood  are  being  enforced  in  parallel  with  the 
reorganization  of  monopolistic  capital. 

In  opposition  to  such  policies,  we  have 
been  making  utmost  effort  in  developing  a 
widespread  national  movement  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs, 
against  the  existence  of  foreign  military 
bases  in  this  country,  and  in  defense  of 
the  Constitution  and  have  succeeded  to  a 
certain  degree  in  checking  the  attempt  of 
the  enemies  to  malrevise  the  Constitution 
through  the  recent  House  of  Councillors 
elections. 

We  will  make  efforts  for  a  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
the  USSR,  for  the  hastening  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  with  China, 
for  deeper  friendship  with  *11  nations  and 
for  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Our  political  course  is  based  on  four  peace 
principles:  opposltipn  to  rearmament, 
opposition  to  lease  of  military  bases, 
maintenance  of  neutrality,  and  insistence  on 
overall  peace,  which  we  have  been  advocating 
for  the  past  several  years.  We  see  no  need 
to  change  It  even  today. 122 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  ICFTU  vs.  the  WFTU, 

Sohyo  in  1956  adopted  a  vague,  equivocal  position,  an 
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"Sohyo's  Action  Policy  for  1956,’*  Sohyo  News. 

October  25,  1956. 
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apparent  attempt  to  raise  the  popular  front  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  level.  Under  the  heading  "Tieups  with  Working 
classes  Abroad,"  the  Frogram  of  Action  states:  "At  present 
however,  the  international  labor  front  is  divided  into  the 
camp  of  the  WFTli  and  chat  of  the  1CFTU.  Accordingly,  in 
seeking  international  exchanges  and  tieups,  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  paid  so  that  tne  labor  front  in  our 
country  may  not  be  affected  (by)  the  dif between 
the  two  camps.' 1 

The  Ninth  Annual  Sohyo  Convention  took  place  during 
the  first  week  in  August  1957.  Present  were  309  dele¬ 
gates,  152  observers,  and  some  2,000  spectators.  Keynote 
speeches  featured  Chairman  Yukltaka  Haraguchl  of  Sohyo, 
Mosaburo  Suzuki  of  the  Left-Wing  Socialists,  and  Sanzo 
Nosaka  of  the  JCP. 

Haraguchl  told  the  delegates  that  the  "Kiahi  Cabinet. . 
has  doubled  its  reactionary  character,  particularly  nince 
Kishi's  return  from  the  U.S.A."  Suzuki  stressed  the  same 
point,  adding;  "Kishi's  policies  of  getting  around  the 
public  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  U.S.  policies." 

Nosaka  deplored  Japan's  "recent  disclosure  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  atomic  war  setup"  and  warned  against  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution.  "Kishi's  reactionary  policies, 
he  concluded,  "ere  based  on  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  on 

one  hand  and  a  growing  tendency  toward  unity  among 
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reactionary  monopolies  of  Japan." 

The  predicted  factional  struggle  between  the  moderate, 
main  current  leadership  and  the  Takano  radicals  developed 


over  the  huter's  insistence  that  Sohyu  cooperate  with 
"all.  workers'  parties  including  the  Communist  Party,"  hut 
motion  to  this  effect  was  voted  down.  After  only  minor 
revisions,  the  original  Action  Program  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote:  208  in  favor;  20  opposed. 
Sohyo's  policy  of  supporting  only  the  Socialist  party  was 
thus  confirmed  as  were  the  top  moderate  executives: 
Chairman  Yukitaka  Haraguchi,  Vice  Chairman  Kaoru  Ota, 

Mistuo  Fujioka,  Akira  Imamura ,  and  Secretary  General 
Akira  Twai. 

By  the  time  of  the  Tenth  Sohyo  Conference  (July  21-24, 
1958),  the  challenge  to  the  Ota-Iwai  main  current  leader¬ 
ship  from  "ha  Takano  group  had  become  intense,  a  fact 
which  in  part  is  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the 
Convention's  adoption  of  a  "more  aggressive"  policy. 

The  Convention  opened  in  Tokyo  June  21  with  some  240 
representatives  of  34  affiliated  unions  and  district 
councils,  but  in  the  absence  on  the  first  day  of  13 
anti-main  current  unions,  whose  leadership  demanded  more 
delegates  and  a  "more  aggressive"  policy. 

Again,  both  the  Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  pro¬ 
vided  the  occasion  with  keynote  speakers:  Suzuki  for  the 
Socialists;  Shiga  for  the  JCP.  Suzuki  opened  his  remarks 
with  a  demand  that  the  U.S.  and  British  troops  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Lebanon  and  Jordan.  The  ether  point  he  made 
was  that  "Japar  is  subjected  to  the  United  States,  under 
which  circumstances  reactionary  and  undemocratic  policies 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  Government." 
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aliii/  ShiRn's  "  greeting/’  l-aars  citing  iri  full: 

The  r-ir.|;riss  of  Liu-  Japan  Communist  Pai'ty 
is  in  session  just  at:  this  time.  These  two 
ergon  i  za  t  ions  differ  from  each  other,  one 
being  a  political  party  and  the  other  a  trade 
union  organ izat Ion,  However,  we  workers  are 
one  In  our  fight  for  peace  and  democracy. 

The  second  Kish!  Cabinet  is  much  more  re¬ 
actionary:  it  has  been  frantically  intensifying 

its  measures  of  oppressions.  Does  the  fact 
that  the  Kishi  Cabinet  has  intensified  its 
attacks  mean  that  it  is  a  real  powerful  cabinet? 
No,  far  from  it.  It  is  made  a  fool  by  Chiarg 
iCai-shek  or  Syngman  Rhee.  Acting  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  peoples  ox  the  Arab  Republic 
in  connection  with  the  Lebanese  question,  it 
is  laughed  at  by  all  the  countrias  of  the 
world. 

Reactionary  Government  such  as  Kishi' s  can 
be  overthrown  in  workers'  unity.  Aggressive 
nature  of  the  United  States  is  disclosed 
through  the  recent  dispatch  of  troops  Into 
Lebanon , 

Keep  your  vigilance  upon  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  and  Britain  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  where 
there  are  no  military  bases  built  by  these 
countries.  Nobody  could  tell  what  they 
would  do  In  the  countries  where  their 
military  bases  are  constructed.  We  call 
on  the  workers  to  strike  against  such 
aggressive  action  by  the  U.S.  and  Britain. 

1  want  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  relations  between  trade  unions 
and  political  parties.  If  cooperat*  m 
between  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist 
Parties  be  established,  the  Japanese 
democratic  forces  will  become  much  more 
[sic]  stronger.  Wc  want  that  this  question 
be  discussed  at  this  Convention. 124 
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The  Conference  ended  Ly  i.c-electlug  the  Ota-Iwal 
leadership,  by  approving  ;i  program  which  called  for  a 
'more  aggressive1'  policy,  and  by  adopting  18  resolutions 
as  well  as  a  Conference  Declaration,  One  resolution 
called  for  normalization  of  Japan-China  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions,  another  was  against  extension  of  military  bases, 
and  a  third  opposed  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  country.  These  last  three  will  be  recognized  as 
major  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party,  though  they  are, 
of  course,  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  that  organization. 

The  essential  ooint  is  that  consistent  Sohyo  concern 
with  such  internationally  significant  issues  and  campaigns 
underscores  the  organization's  usefulness  to  the  JCP  as  a 
political  weapon. 


(c)  Orientation  of  Sohyo  Leadership  and  of  Member  Unions 

If  the  JCP  succeeded  In  placing  on’  or  more  of  Its 
members  in  the  policy-making  body  of  Sohyo,  direct  JCP 
influence  upon  the  whole  organization  would  most  certainly 
be  increased.  Even  a  dynamic  labor  leader  sympathetic  to 
the  Communist  cause  could  markedly  influence  Sohyo  policy. 
Perhaps  even  more  critical  is  the  question  of  the  political 
orientation  of  the  member  unions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Minoru  Takano,  influential 
Sohyo  leader  and  long-time  General  Secretary,  has  been  an 
important  instrument  in  bringing  Conmunist  influence  to 
bear  upon  Sohyo  policies.  There  is  wide  agreement  in  Japan 
that  he  is  dynamic.  "Opportunist"  is  a  term  employed  by 
many  Japanese  to  describe  him.  His  position  has  been 
close  to  that  of  the  Communist  Party  on  numerous  issues, 
but  beyond  that  the  picture  becomes  cloudy. 


Does  he  represent  the  essential  Communist  link  to 
the  policy-making  body?  Is  he  a  secret  Communist  Party 
member?  The  consensus  of  expert  Japanese  opinion  on  this 
question  ar>  sampled  during  19S3  and  again  during  19^4  in 
Japan  is  "We  simply  do  not  know."  This  is  in  itself  more 
significant  than  it  may  appear.  The  point  is  that  on  most 
influential  political  or  labor  leaders  the  Japanese  of 
both  the  right  and  left  are  quick  to  offer  an  opir4-'"  or 
a  rumor  that  Mr.  X  is  a  secret  Party  member  or  that  he  is 
not  a  Party  member,  etc.  The  general  lack  of  any  firm 
opinion  on  Takano  thus  seems  unusual. 

Both  Hosoya  and  Wada  have  known  and  worked  closely 
with  Takano  tor  many  years.  Consequently,  It  seemed 
important  to  question  them  closely  on  the  point.  The 
Hosoya  comments,  based  as  they  are  upon  long  personal 
observation,  seem  worth  quoting  at  length: 

Q:  Is  Takano  a  Communist? 

A:  It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  though  he 
is  my  very  old  acquaintance. 

Q:  What  is  your  impression  of  him? 

A:  His  true  color  is  opportunist. 

Q:  Was  he  once  a  Communist? 

A:  Yes.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Waseda  University. 

Q:  Was  he  a  regular  Party  member,  not  just  a 
sympathizer? 

A:  It  is  very  easy  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  regular  member  of  the  Party,  because 
the  group  of  Conmunists  at  the  time 
numbered  only  about  thirty  people.  It  ir 
certain  that  he  was  a  regular  member  of 
the  Party  at  that  time.  He  escaped 
disaster  then  maybe  because  he  was  a 


minor.  lint,  or-  the  ground  that  he 
cuniiuitled  tri'ar.'hery ,  I  understand, 

Kyuichi  Tokuda  and  others  hate  him  very 
much.  It  was  about  thirty  years  ago  that 
Hitoshi  Vamakawa  left  t!ie  farcy. 

Immediately,  Mr.  Takano  followed  him. 

He  then  supported  Tsunao  Inomata,  a 
theoretical  leader  of  the  Labor-Farmer i tes 
in  those  days.  He  remained  for  a  long 
time  a  member  of  the  Labor-Farmer  group. 

Tn  spire  of  my  long  association  with  him 
there  is  one  point  I  cannot  understand: 
he  presented  himself  at  the  central,  office 
of  the  JCP  on  his  own  initiative  and  stated 
that  the  postwar  trade  unions  should  not  be 
organized  separately  but  on  a  nation-wide 
basis ...  though  he  did  not  act  with  them, 
because  he  knew  that  they  had  another  end 
that  they  were  pushing  for  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  But  he  sometimes  visited  the  central 
office. 

However  intimate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
however  closely  connected  with  Red  China 
he  mry  become,  I  think  no  one  can  say 
when  his  relations  with  them  will  change 
because  he  is  an  opportunist.... 

Except  for  a  short  time  during  his  school 
days,  Takano  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
JCP.  Though  he  has  not  been  a  Communist, 
he  has  always  had  a  connection  with  the 
JCP  and  worked  for  the  JCP.  He  led  the 
people's  front  movement.  This  is  another 
Important  point  about  his  relations  with  the 
Communists.  About  ten  years  ago,  I  was  in 
prison  coo.  When  I  came  out  of  prison,  I 
found  him  a  leader  of  the  people ' s-front 
movement.  The  Japan's  people ' s-front  move¬ 
ment  was  not  led  by  Communists  but  by  non- 
Communists.  Documents  were  sent  to  leaders 
of  the  movement  in  Japan  through  America. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  tn  get  such 
documents  because  they  were  distributed 
not  through  Communists  but  through  Mr. 
Takano.  In  chose  days  too,  Mr.  Takeno 


had  no  connection  with  the  JCP.  This  was 
the  situation  in  about  19  lb.  Such  is  the 
true  color  o£  Mr.  Takano.  He  considers 
always  who  is  the  best  person  or  party  to 
join  in  order  to  seize  the  initiative  of 
the  Japanese  labor  movement.  .  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  concluded  that  a  tie- 
up  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Red  China 
was  the  right  thing  for  pushing  Japan’s 
labor  movement.  No  one  can  tell  when  he 
will  change  if  he  finds  such  relations  no 
Longer  advantageous  for  him.  He  has  no 
permanent  view  or  ideals. 

Asked  the  same  line  of  questions,  in  an  interview 
with  the  author,  Wada  replied:  "Though  we  have  no  grounds 
for  calling  Takano  a  member  of  the  Communist.  Party,  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  faith  in  Communism.  Once  he  said  that 
he  was  not  regularly  enrolled  in  the  JCP,  but  that  he 
believed  in  Communism.’ 

Wada  and  Hosoya  disagreed  on  the  extent  of  Communist 
influence  on  the  other  top  leadership.  Hosoya  said: 

"Though  it  is  sure  that  there  are  no  Communists  among  the 
headquarters  staff  of  Sohyo  and  the  leaders  of  its  main 
affiliated  unions,  there  are  some  Communists  and  secret 
Party  members  among  the  leaders  of  the  lower  level." 

Wada's  comment,  though  vaguer,  seemed  to  differ  in  em¬ 
phasis.  He  felt  in  1954  that  there  may  have  been  several 
secret  Party  members  on  the  top  echelon  of  Sohyo.  Certain¬ 
ly,  he  suggested  that  there  were  a  number  of  sympathizers. 

It  remains  to  comment  on  the  question:  What  has  been 
the  possible  effect  of  the  change  In  1955  when  Iwai  and 
Ota  took  over  the  top  leadership  from  Takano  in  terms  of 
JCP  influence  and  control  uf  Sohyo  as  a  political  weapon? 
While  on  the  surface,  the  shift  to  a  leadership  dominated 
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by  Ota  (known  for  his  anti-Takano  feelings)  and  Iwai  (at 
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times  openly  critical  of  the  JCP)  suggests  that  Sohyo 
policy  after  thar  time  may  have  become  less  directly 
aligned  with  JCP  objectives,  other  factors  serve  to  cancel 
out  whatever  gains  may  be  implied.  Among  these  negative 
factors  must  be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  Iwai  won  the 
election  of  1955  by  a  narrow  margin,  (2)  Iwai  was  young 
(35  years  old)  and  did  not  have  a  background  of  powerful 
Industrial  unions,  (3)  Takano  retained  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  as  Chief  of  the  Sohyo  Organization  De¬ 
partment,  (4)  Ota  did  not  appear  a  dynamic  leader  and 
tended  to  equivocate  on  the  Communist  issue,  and  (5)  the 
1955-1956  JCP  popular  front  tactic  gave  the  JCP  greater 
access  to  the  top  leadership. 

Two  events  of  1955-1956  demonstrated  the  new  trend: 
First  was  the  clear  implication  in  the  1956  Sohyo  program 
of  action  that  Sohyo  may  now  find  it  advantageous  to  work 
with  the  JCP.  The  other  was  Ota's  comment  to  the  effect 
that  the  JCP  appears  to  be  mending  its  ways. 

Haruo  Wada  Insists  that  the  differences  between  the 
Takano  and  the  Ota-Iwai  leadership  were  net  fundamental. 
"When  we  criticized  Sohyo's  failure  in... the  Densan  and 
Tanro  strikes  of  1952,  Mr.  Ota  was  Vice-chairman  and  Mr. 
Takano  was  Secretary  General,  and  they  presented  a  united 
front  against  us.  At  the  fourth  convention  of  Sohyo  in 
1953,  [we  presented]. . .an  alternative  plan  on  the  action 
policy,  but  it  was  rejected.  As  a  result,  we  unavoidably 
seceded  from  Sohyo....  Such  being  the  case,  there  exists 
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In  the  November  1955  issue  of  Chuo  Koron,  Iwai 
expressed  certain  doubts  about  the  JCP  1955  change  in 
tactics. 


no  suhstanc  ial  difference  between  the  Takano  and  Ota 
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i act  ions. 

Short  of  influencing  and  controlling  the  top  leader¬ 
ship,  the  JCP  can  perhaps  next  most  effectively  work  on 
the  second  echelon  level ,  through  the  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  of  member  Sohyo  unions.  The  so-called  JGP  "surge  in 
tactics"  were  designed  precisely  to  increase  the  number  of 
Communist -controlled  unions  within  Sohyo.  Hosoya 
elaborates  : 

"I  will  explain  the  system  and  purpose  of  Communist 
'surge  into  tactics.  '  It  was  the  unification  committee 
and  Coranunist  cell  of  each  factory  that  actually  started 
the  movement,  the  other  workers  cooperating  but  without 
knowing  that  the  initiative  came  from  the  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathizers.  The  activities  of  these  unifica¬ 
tion  committees  and  Communist  cells  could  cause  their 
union  as  a  whole  to  join  Sohyo." 

When  both  the  National  Railways  Worker#  Union  and 
the  Japanese  Teachers  Union,  at  their  national  conventions 
in  June  1953,  displayed  distinct  pro-Communist  and 
militant  tactics,  the  Tokyo  Asahi  newspaper  commented: 

"The  JTU  and  the  NRWU  are  the  biggest  unions  under  the 
leadership  of  Sohyo.  Their  becoming  radical  organizations 
will  perhaps  affect  the  Sohyo  Conference  scheduled  for 
next  month. 

Hosoya  provides  an  explanation  of  the  shift  in  the 
direction  of  union  policies  and  its  implications:  "The 
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National  Railway  Workers  Union  (NRWU)  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  JCP's  unification 


oinmi ttee  tactics.  Unification  committees  were  esta¬ 


blished  at.  various  working  places.  The  union  came  to 


consist  of  representatives  of  the  unification  committees. 


Such  representatives  were  active  on  the  national  level  as 
well  as  at  their  working  places.  Thus,  affiliation  with 
Sohyo  was  decided  at  a  national  convention  of  the  NRWU. 

In  a  similar  development,  some  ten  trade  unions  joined 
Sohyo  toward  the  end  of  1952." 

Hosoya  further  explains  the  operation  of  the  JCP 
controlled  unification  committee  and  the  significance  of 
the  second-echelon  labor  leaders  and  organizations  to  the 
question  of  JCP  labor  union  control : 

"There  are  unification  committees  inside  the  NRWU, 
and  well-known  Communist  groups  send  messages  to  the 
NRWU  through  the  unification  committees  at  the  time  of 
the  union's  national  convention....  Though  it  is  certain 
that  no  Communist  is  on  the  headquarters  staff  of  Sohyo 
or  among  the  top  leaders  of  its  main  affiliates,  there 
are  some  Communists  and  secret  party  members  among  the 
leaders  at  the  lower  levels.  It  is  on  the  district 
committee  where  the  Communists  are  most  influential." 

The  March  1953  issue  of  the  secret  JCP  publication 
Kokumin  Hyoron  set  forth  the  Party's  mission  vis-i-vis 
labor  in  the  following  terms: 


The  task  of  Party  groups  in  the  control 
commissions  of  the  industrial  unions  is  to 
fight  with  perseverance  against  a  split  of 
Sohyo,  Samhetsu  and  Shlnsambetsu,  Sodomei 
and  other  organizations;  to  organize  united 
action,  championing  the  discontent  and 


demands  of  Che  masses;  to  win  the  consolida¬ 
tion  and  militancy  of  the  unions;  to  establish 
the  control  of  Sohyo  over  all  the  workers  in 
every  industrial  organization  and  every  region, 
and  to  make  them  democratic  and  militant  so 
that  they  may  be  linked  with  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions. 128 

The  effect  of  this  policy  in  terms  of  the  political 
orientation  of  key  Sohyo  affiliates  is  suggested  in 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Japanese  Diet  in  1954,  based 
upon  Public  Safety  Investigation  Board  and  National  Rural 
Police  files.  Among  items  included  were: 

1.  During  the  January  1953  convention  of  the 
Teachers  Union,  the  JCP  placed  Party  members  at  all  en¬ 
trances  to  the  convention  hall  to  distribute  handbills  to 
the  delegates.  Further,  a  special  bookstall  was  set  up  to 
distribute  Party  publications. 

2.  The  Teachers  Union  held  a  third  Educational  Study 
Convention  In  Shizuoka  during  January  1954,  with  some 
6,000  persons  in  attendance.  A  JCP  group  within  the 
Teachers  Union  held  a  special  meeting  the  day  before  the 
convention  opened,  planned  its  strategy,  and  passed  on 
orders  to  its  members. 

3.  On  February  24,  1954,  Salto,  Head  of  the  National 
Rural  Police,  made  a  statement  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  "Activity  of  the  JCP  Group  within  the 
Teachers  Union"  in  which  ne  declared  that  there  were  JCP 
groups  organized  as  cells  within  the  Union  and  that  the 
Union  was  being  directed  locally  and  centrally  through 

*  ^Kokumin  Hvoron.  No.  48,  March  3,  1953. 


these;  cells.  The  group  was  publishing  a  secret  organ 
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Kyoiku  Senseo  (Education  Front). 

(d)  Characteristic  Campaigns  and  Issues 

While  the  JCP  has  been  conspicuously  unsuccessful  in 
securing  top-level  and  official  cooperation  from  either 
Sohyo  or  the  Socialist  Party,  cooperation  at  the  working 
level  has  been  a  different  matter.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  direct  and  effective  JCP  aecmscs  to  Sohyo  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  Communist  Party  to  encourage  joint 
enterprises  with  a  wide  range  of  representation,  including 
Sohyo.  Several  examples  may  serve  to  suggest  the  manner 
in  which  "popular  movements"  provide  a  vehicle  for  JCP 
influence  and  control  of  Sohyo  and  other  groups. 

1.  The  Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  People's 
League  for  Preservation  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the 
JCP  is  known  to  have  taken  a  significant  interest,  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Second  Dletmen's  Hall  on  January  11,  1956. 
There  it  was  decided  to  launch  a  propaganda  campaign  in 
cooperation  with  the  Socialist  Party  and  with  Sohyo  for 
the  purposes  of  checking  revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
tn  start  a  nationwide  signature  collection  movement 
against  military  bases. 

The  February  1956  Issue  of  Zerobo  provides  the  follow¬ 
ing  pertinent  comment  on  the  league's  political  orientation 
and  vulnerability: 

"The  League  held  the  'meeting  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  Constitution*  attended  by  about  3,500  representatives 

^ Nihon  Shuho.  April  5,  1954. 
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of  labor,  wmen  and  other  organizations  at  the  public  park 
near  Yotsi:;-..  Mltsuke,  Tokyo,  <m  November  5  last  year.  On 
Lht*  following  day,  a  ^roup  of  29  representatives  of  labor 
and  cultural  organizations  beaded  by  Tetsu  Katayama  left 
for  Red  China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Chinese  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  Unions....  On  November  27,  representatives 
of  the  League  and  leaders  of  the  People's  Foreign  Culture 
Association  of  Re.!  ,,htn*  signed  an  agreement  on  cultural 
exchange  between  the  two  countries.  Another  agreement  was 
concluded  between  Japanese  and  Red  Chinese  labor  leaders. 

"The  Japanese  Communist  Party,  which  has  changed  its 
tactics  drastically  since  its  Sixth  National  Council  Meet¬ 
ing  (summer  1955) ,  is  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
filtrate  the  League.  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  League  headed  by  Katayama,  who  was  once 

called  a  'yesman,'  will  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Communist  Party." 

2.  Conferences  against  A-  and  H-bombs  were  sponsored 
by  Sohyo  on  August  6,  1955,  and  1956  8s  part  of  a  so-called 
"Sohyo  Peace  Movement  Week."  Sohyo  characterized  the 
occasion  as  follows: 

"The  August  6th  is  at  hand,  and  the  Second  World 
Congress  Against  A-H  bombs  is  going  to  be  held  at  Tokyo 
and  Nagasaki  the  town  of  Atomic  bomb,  participated  by  the 
labours,  fanners  and  peasants,  youths,  women,  citizens  in 
general  at  home  and  from  many  countries  in  the  world. 

"It  is  the  Second  Conference,  the  first  being  held 
last  year.  The  struggle  against  A-H  bombs  is  said  to  have 

^  ^Zerobo .  February  1956. 


won  )'  million  signatures  at  home  and  700  million  signa- 

!  urcs  in  t  oo  whole  world  to  defend  peace  against  the 

.  ,  „  .  .  .131 

'  ol  A-H  homos 

r.ijml.ir  marts  meet  i  ngs  for  the  Upper  House  Election 
of  1956  were  sponsored  by  Sohyo  in  May  1956  "to  arouse 
public  opinion  outside  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the 
struggle  of  the  Socialist  Party  so  as  to  block  passage  of 
the  small  electorate  bill,  two  education  bills,  National 
Defense  Council  organization  bill  and  the  Health  Insurance 
revision  bill."^^ 

4.  A  nationwide  signature  campaign  focused  cn  the 
antibase  struggle  was  carried  out  in  the  spring  of  1956, 

This  campaign  was  launched  in  connection  with  the  5th 
Conference  of  Delegates  of  the  National  League  for  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  Military  Bases  on  February  21  at  Osaka.  Sohyo 
comments  officially: 

"Following  the  addresses  by  Jiichiro  Matsumoto, 

Maseru  Nomizo  and  Tokujl  Kameda  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
Chairman  Kato,  Deputy  Chairman  Yoshida  and  General  Secretary 
Rikiya  Nishimura  of  the  Anti-military  Base  Committee  and 
the  Rev.  Nlttatsu  Fujii  of  the  Mohyoji  Temple,  the  300 
delegates  from  21  military  bases  elected  Kameda  (Socialist 
Party),  Ikeda  (delegate  from  Shlnodayama)  and  Shloya  (vice- 
president  of  Sohyo)  co-chairroan  and  entered  Into  discussion. 
Reports  on  the  various  sufferings  at  the  military  and  the 
progress  of  antibase  struggles  were  confirmed,  after  which 
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V 


a  1956  action  policy  was  del  Jberatvd  .-.n  and  unanimously 
:i'',|M'i'Wii  and  dn u ■  mi i nod . 1 

5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  seemingly 
innocuous  of  the  ^ohyo-sponsored  "popular"  conferences 
was  the  National  Cultural  Conference  which  was  organized 
by  Sohvo  in  July  1955.  We  are  told  simply: 

"The  time  having  got  ripe  for  the  formation  of  the 
'Nitional  Cultural  Conference'  for  which  active  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  under  way  extending  over  nearly  one  year 
since  August  of  last  year,  the  inaugural  mass  meeting  was 
opened  at  1:00  p.m.  on  July  17  at  Nihon  Seinenkan  Hall, 
Aoyama,  Tokyo,  attended  by  a  total  of  1,500  delegates  from 
Sohyo-af filiated  trade  unions  and  various  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  atmosphere  the  progtam 
of  the  rally  was  proceeded  with  and  thus  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  bravely  took  its  first  seep  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  which  may  be  in  store  for  it,  for  the  single 
purpose  of  creating  up-to-date  and  sunny  culture  for  the 
working  people." 

A  declaration  issued  by  the  Conference  concluded: 

"We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  very  utmost 
from  now  on  for  the  creation  of  peace ful  and  aunny  culture 
through  this  National  Cultural  Conference  with  mutual  res¬ 
pect  for  the  respective  positions  of  those  who  are  present 
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here  today  as  the  people's  delegates." 

In  Japan,  a  combination  of  "peaceful  atmosphere," 
"various  cultural  organizations,"  and  "people's  delegates" 

133Ibld. .  March  10,  1956. 

134 Ibid. ,  July  25,  1955. 


normally  .u!  10  influence  and  activity.  This  has 

been  especially  true  where  Sohyo  has  been  involved.  Thus, 
given  the  JCP's  veil  known  emphasis  on  "the  laboring 
clnss,"  "culture,"  and  "peace,"  it  seems  a  fair  assumption 
that,  a  "National  Cultural  Conference"  sponsored  by  Japan's 
most  powerful  and  left-wing  Union  Confederation  and  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  peace  through  the  good  offices  of  "people's 
delegates"  is  likely  to  constitute  a  major  JCP  target  and 
perhaps  ultimately  a  significant  JCP  front  group. 

Thus,  a  number  of  the  national  conferences,  campaigns 
and  organizations  that  Sohyo  has  sponsored  or  actively 
supported  have  several  important  elements  in  common:  (1) 
They  are  directed  at  essentially  political  rather  than 
economic  issues.  (2)  These  political  issues  have  importan 
international  implications.  (3)  They  are  all  Issues  to 
which  the  JCP  has  also  been  devoting  significant  emphasis. 
(6)  Sohyo's  official  position  on  all  of  the  issues,  i.e., 
A-H  bombs,  U.S.  military  bares  in  Japan,  revision  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution,  etc.,  has  been  essentially  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  the  JCP.  (5)  JCP  participation  in  these 
meetings,  campaigns  and  organizations  has  tended  to  be  by 
remote  control  and  somewhat  subdued  since  1955.  Indeed, 
the  moderate  "popular  front"  tactics  employed  by  the  JCP 
have  become  a  matter  of  official  concern  to  the  Japanese 
authorities,  lest  the  Socialists  and  ocher  left-wing 
elements  in  Japan  be  misled  on  JCP  intentions. 

The  Sohyo-sponBored  Joint  fronts,  conference,  and 
movements  at  home,  then,  have  a  double  significance  to 
the  JCP's  use  of  labor  at  a  political  weapon.  On  one 
hand  they  afford  JCP  access  to  Sohyo  st  the  working  level, 


■m.i  thereby  an  ’’input' Lani.  chance  f;>  influence  higher  Sohyo 
policy  by  convincing  the  lower- echelon  leadership  on 
critical  issues.  On  the  othei  hand,  these  Sohyo- sponsored 
enterprises  represent  potential  weapons  which  the  JCF 
seeks  to  control  in  order  to  influence  Japanese  public 
opinion  and  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Japanese  government. 

5.  JCP  LABOR  POLICY  AS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  PARTY  CONGRESS  AND 

THE  TENTH  SOHYO  CONVENTION.  JULY  1958  --  A  PROJECTION 

A  major  article  in  Akahata  July  9,  1958,  entitled 
"The  Japanese  Working  Class  Should  Advance,"  was  clearly 
intended  to  serve  as  "guidance"  for  the  Tenth  Sohyo  Con¬ 
ference.  The  text  begins;  "The  General  Council  of 
Japan  Trade  Unions,  Sohyo,  will  hold  a  convention  on 
July  21.  This  convention  will  be  of  great  importance  in 
deciding  the  course  of  the  labor  movement  in  Japan." 
Stressing  the  importance  of  Sohyo,  the  article  continue*: 
"In  the  past  year  the  strength  of  the  labor  unions  in 
Sohyo  has  been  a  major  factor  among  the  democratic  forces 
in  Japan  and  for  a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the 
reactionaries  in  power."  The  article  adds;  "It  Is  the 
common  duty  of  progressive  workers  today,  therefore,  to 
support  Sohyo  and  to  strengthen  and  advance  it  toward  a 
united  front.  Our  party  also  accepts  this  as  an  Important 
task  of  the  moment." 

After  noting  the  Kishl  Cabinet's  attempts  to  destroy 
Sohyo  and  pointing  to  othsr  "raactionary"  and  "counter¬ 
revolutionary  labor  activity,"  the  article  has  a  few 
proposals  to  suggest  for  adop.ion  at  the  coming  convention 

In  the  first  place,  we  want  ail  Sohyo 
workers  to  organise  an  influential  united 


scrum*  1e  in  order  to  safeguard  cheir  liveli¬ 
hood  and  democracy....  Advocacy  of  a  nations 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  Japnnese- 
Chinese  relations  is  particularly  timely 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  signifi¬ 
cance. 

In  the  second  place,  we  want  to  remind  Sohyo 
workers  of  their  duties  in  safeguarding 
peace  and  independence,  and  in  strengthening 
international  solidarity..,.  As  has  been 
clearly  shown  in  past  struggles,  Sohyo  has 
played  an  important  role  in  P*T  OHiC  ting  the 
advance  of  the  peace  forces  in  Japan. 

Since  the  Kishi  cabinet  is  trying  to  involve 
Japan  Jo  the  American  imperialistic  atomic 
warfare  system  and  also  to  strengthen  its 
dangerous  reactionary  offensive,  and  since 
international  imperialism  is  always  striving 
to  promote  local  wars  in  Asia,  the  most 
important  fundamental  problem  to  be  solved 
is  that  of  further  accelerating  struggles 
for  peace,  strengthening  the  attitude  of 
workers  and  labor  unions,  and  clarifying 
the  position  of  working  classes  in  respect 
to  warmongers. 

In  the  past,  the  danger  and  initiation  of  war 
have  always  been  the  result  of  the  aggressive 
ambitions  of  the  American  imperialists,  while 
the  Soviet  Union,  other  socialist  nations, 
independent  Aslan-African  nations  and  other 
peace-loving  nations  in  the  world  have 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
in  the  world. 

We  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
Sohyo  to  reconsider  its  stand  of  "adherence 
to  neutrality. ..." 

In  the  third  place,  Sohyo 's  dubious  and 
erroneous  principles  respecting  the  problem 

of  a  united  front  must  be  corrected. _ 

Progressive  workers  and  labor  unions  are 
beginning  to  insist  that  the  realisation  of 


I 
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a  joint  front  between  the  Socialist  and 
the  Communist  parties  is  t  prerequisite 
to  the  unification  of  working  people's 
fronts . 

The  Communist  Party  believes  that  the  first 
prerequisite  in  the  unification  of  workers' 
fronts  is  a  united  front  of  Socialists  and 
Communists. .  . . 

Sohyo  has  decided  to  support  the  Socialist 
party  alone  and  to  try  to  make  this  party 
take  the  responsibility  for  union  political 
struggles.  This  attitude  is  incorrect.... 

Fourthly  is  guidance  on  economic  problems , 
which  underlines  Sohyo's  draft  policy.... 

The  draft  poiicy  terms  the  "enterprise 
first"  policy  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  in 
the  struggle. 

The  idea  that  the  enterprise  is  most  important 
is  a  result  of  the  labor  union's  poiicy  of 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  economic 
matters. . . . 

We  should  not,  however,  underestimate  the 
political  significance  of  the  economic 
sti-uggle. 

Let  us  establish  peace,  prohibit,  armament 
with  nuclear  weapons,  restore  diplomatic 
relations  with  China,  and  accomplish  a 
powerful  united  action  for  the  protection 
of  national  independence  and  democracy,  and 
for  a  better  livelihood  and  greater  prosperity. 

Let  us  strive  for  a  national,  democratic 
united  front  together  with  all  workers  and 
all  democratic  forces.  The  Japan  Communist 
Party  fully  supports  and  expects  great  things 
of  the  Sohyo  workers'  glorious  struggle. 

Banzai  to  the  10th  Sohyo  convention.1  Banzai 
to  the  unity  of  the  working  class! 

When  the  Seventh  Congr*”  of  the  JCP  was  held, 

simultaneously  with  the  Tenth  Sohyo  Convention  (July  21-24, 

1958) ,  the  Party  re-examined  its  own  labor  policy  and 


mapped  out  its  future  strategy  in  which  labor  as  a 
political  weapon  was  assigned  a  significant  rule. 

Labor  came  in  for  a  generous  portion  of  attention 

in  several  different  sections  ot  the  JCP  Political  Report. 

Within  the  context  of  reporting  on  the  "Domestic  Situation," 

the  document  asserts: 

The  most  important  problem  confronting 
American  imperialism  and  Japanese  monopoly 
capital  is  how  to  block  the  development  of 
democratic  forces  in  Japan.  Monopoly 
capital  intends  to  establish  a  long-term 
conservative  regime,  malrevlse  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  create  a  reactionary, 
militaristic  system.  The  Kishi  Cabinet, 
which  is  shamelessly  attacking  the  democratic 
rights  of  the  masses,  is  planning  to  pervert 
the  democratic  system,  with  the  intention  of 
weakening  the  democratic  forces.  It  is 
concentrating  its  attacks  upon  the  workers, 
especially  the  organized  workers,  who  con¬ 
stitute  a  tremendous  social  and  political 
force,  since  they  are  becoming  the  leaders 
of  the  people.  The  Kishi  Cabinet's  present 
objective  is  to  weaken  the  most  militant 
elements  in  the  labor  unions.  It  is  planning 
to  deprive  the  members  of  Korokyo  (Council 
of  Public  Enterprise  Workers  Unions),  first 
among  whom  are  workers  of  Kokutetsu  (National 
Railway  Workers  Union),  the  backbone  union 
of  Sohyo  (General  Council  of  Trade  Unions), 
of  not  only  the  right  to  strike  but  the 
right  of  association  as  the  initial  step 
toward  the  emasculation  of  all  labor  unions, 
including  those  in  the  private  enterprises. 

It  intends  to  make  labor  unions  servile  to 
the  interests  of  monopoly  capital. 

In  a  separate  section  of  the  document,  entitled 
"Problems  of  the  Party,"  Commt  nlst  labor  strategy  is  re¬ 
examined  with  the  following  conclusions:  "The  Party... 
failed  to  counter  the  intensified  attack  of  the  enemy 
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effectively,  and,  consequently,  lost  its  leading  position 

in  the  labor  ••movement. ''  Five  reasons  are  given  for  this 

iailute,  the  obverse  of  which,  presumably,  should  be  the 

basis  for  Party  policy  in  the  future: 

First,  the  Party  lacked  correct  evaluation 
of  the  nature  of  the  American  occupation  and 
control  of  Japan  and  the  complicated  class 
relations  in  postwar  Japanese  society; 
consequently,  the  Parry  had  no  definite 
fundamental  strategy. 

Secondly,  the  absence  of  a  definite  funda¬ 
mental  strategy  caused  the  Party,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  favor  rightist  and  legal  means 
of  struggle,  as  in  the  argument  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  revolution  under  a  foreign  military 
occupation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow 
the  rise  of  leftist  opportunism,  which  re¬ 
flected  the  subjective  evaluation  of  the 
circumstances  and  power  relations  by  frenzied 
petty  bourgeoisie.  The  leftist  opportunism 
found  expression  in  the  arguments  for 
regional  people's  struggles,  tactics  of 
deserting  working  places,  and  imminence 
of  revolutionary  crisis. 

Thirdly,  owing  to  deep-rooted  sectionalism, 
the  Party  was  not  prepared  to  establish 
correct  relations  with  labor  unions  and 
other  mass  organizations,  and  it  could  not 
get  the  ideological  and  political  support 
of  the  masses  or  push  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Party  steadily. 

Fourthly,  the  Party  underestimated  the 
importance  of  arming  itself  with  the  ideologies 
and  theories  of  Man:  and  Lenin.  Consequently, 
it  neglected  the  training  of  new  cadres  and 
failed  to  overcome  subjectivism  and  empiricism 
among  its  members,  to  secure  and  develop  its 
advance  and  achievements ,  and  to  correct  the 
ambiguity,  defects  fnd  errors  of  its  policies 
and  programs. 


Fifthly,  a  patriarchal  cult  of  personality 
took  foL in  in  the  course  of  the  postwar  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Party,  with  Comrade 
Tokuda  Kyuichi  as  the  central  figure.  This 
prevented  the  establishment  of  intra-party 
democracy ;  moreover,  many  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  Control  Commission 
blindly  obeyed  personal  authority  instead 
of  fighting  against  it.  They  neglected  the 
principles  of  collective  leadership  and 
mutual  criticism  and  even  fostered,  instead 
of  correcting,  the  defects  of  the  Party. 

They  laid  emphasis  on  the  prosaic  theory  of 
practice,  ignored  the  importance  of  theoretical 
activities  and  suppressed  the  views  and 
opinions  demanding  the  correction  of  the 
defects  of  the  Party.  This  enabled  unwhole¬ 
some  elements  to  infiltrate  into  Party  organs 
and  engage  in  undercover  activities. 

The  report  recorrki.<!».Js  that  the  working  class  "strength¬ 
en  class  solidarity  and  unite  in  action  to  fight  against 
illegal  dismissals  and  for  the  freedom  of  union  activities 
and  the  rights  to  organise  and  to  strika."  The  Klshl 
Cabinet  is  accused  of  frightening  workers,  splitting  labor 
unions,  and  attempting  to  prevent  the  "awing  to  the  left 
of  the  Socialist  Party."  The  Klshl  Cabinet  is  also 
criticized  for  attacking  Nikkyoso  (Japan  Teachers  Union), 
the  "great  fortress  of  democratic  education"  in  a  move 
to  "deprive  teachers  of  the  freedoms  of  thought  and 
political  activities." 

After  again  stressing  the  importance  of  labor  and 
labor  unions,  in  a  section  of  the  document  entitled 
"Mission  for  Struggles  of  the  Various  Strata  of  People," 
the  report  cites  four  "serious  weaknesses"  of  labor 
unions.  These  are  Identified  as:  (1)  the  powerlessnesa 
of  the  lower  echelons  of  labor  unions,  (2)  the  inadequate 


and  faulty  organization  of  labor  unions,  (3)  weakness  in 
(.be  struggle-  against.  the  disruption  tactics  of  monopoly 
i:.ipital  and  soparationists ,  and  (4)  the  disunity  of  the 
labor  front. 

The  document  offers  specific  recommendations  for 
Party  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  labor  field.  These 
include:  "The  Party  must  make  systematic  efforts  to 
unify  labor  unions.  The  Party  must  correctly  evaluate 
the  importance  of  the  role  now  being  played  by  Sohyo, 
and  criticize  and  support  Zenro  and  independent  unions." 

The  Party  must  also  strengthen  the  international  solidarity 
of  the  labor  movement.  Finally,  "the  Party  must  assure 
that  it  has  ideological  and  organizational  influence  over 
the  workers  and  try  to  win  the  support  of  a  large  number 
of  labor  unions.  This  task  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
mission  of  establishing  cells  in  enterprises. 
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VI.  THE  CRITICAL  YEARS:  1958-1960 

The  years  1958-1960  aie  of  special  significance  to 
any  attempt  to  assess  the  twists  and  turns,  the  alterr?tive 
strategies  and  tactics,  the  pattern  of  Japanese  Corrminism. 
The  same  years  proved  critical  to  the  development  of  world 
Communism.  And  the  two  turn  out  to  be  related. 

On  the  world  scene,  perhaps  the  most  decisive  change 
in  the  world  Communist  movement  was,  as  we  now  know,  the 
Increasing  disaffection  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  Here 
the  years  1*758-1960  represent  a  critical  period  which  saw 
a  dramatic  escalation  in  Sino-Soviet  differences.  The  JCP 
began  to  be  faced  seriously  with  the  problem  of  chosing 
among  policies,  pronouncements,  and  practices  in  a  context 
of  the  increasing  struggle  between  the  two  Communist 
giants. 

As  the  1950's  gave  way  to  the  1960's,  Communist 
strategy  for  Japan  came  to  be  focused  more  sharply  on  the 
twin  Issues  of  anti-Americanism  and  the  neutralization  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Party  sent  high-level  delegates  and 
individuals  to  Moscow,  Peking,  Eastern  Europe,  Italy  and 
elaewhere  in  an  apparent  effort  to  devise  a  policy  both 
internationally  "correct"  and  domestically  effective.  The 
Japanese  Party  sought  to  increase  Party  membership  to 
broaden  its  basis  of  popular  support  in  Japan  and  to  close 
its  ranks,  while  simultaneously  maintaining  bridges  to 
both  Russia  and  China.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  policy 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning,  but  a  look  in  depth 
at  the  procesa  reveals  a  pattern  of  Communist  operation, 
in  effect,  a  manual  on  Cosmunist  strategy  and  tactics 
that  may  be  applicable  to  situations  beyond  the  shores  of 
Japan. 


For  these  reasons  the  full  translation  of  the 
Japanese  government's  exhaustive  report  on  Communism  in 
Japan  19 58 -I960  has  been  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
this  case  study.  What  has  happened  since  in  Japan  and  in 
the  Communist  world  abroad  becomes  more  understandable 
when  analyzed  against  tiie  detailed  and  documented  record 
of  this  first  postwar  decade  and  a  half. 


JAPANK5K  COVKRNN.KNT  WHITL  PAPF.R  ON  COMMUNISM  TN  JAPAN 


(February  1960) 

A  FULL  TRANSLATION* 


*Public  Security  Agency  Nihon  Kyoaanto  &en1o  (The 
Current  Situation  of  the  Japan  Communist  Party),  Tokyo, 
February  10,  I960,  241  pp. 
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A. _ SliMKAKV  OK  PARTY  ACTIVITIES 

1.  At  its  6th  National  Party  Conference  in  July  1955, 
the  Japanese  Communist  Party  (JCP)  criticized  its  erstwhile 
ultra-leftist  adventurism  (the  so-called  "flame-bottle 
struggle")  and  decided  on  tactics  consistent  with  an 
ebbing  period  of  revolution.  However,  at  this  meeting, 
the  Party  attempted  to  carry  out  a  change  of  policies 
without  changing  its  existing  framework.  Thus,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  adhere  to  the  "1951  thesis"  (known  at  the  time 
as  the  "New  Program")  and  retained  SHIDA  Shigeo  and  SHIINO 
Etsuro,  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  Central  Committee 
during  the  ultra-leftist  period.  For  this  reason  conflicts 
over  policy  as  well  as  personnel  matters  continued  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Party  stability.  Finally,  however,  the 
guidance  provided  by  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet 

i 

Communist  Party  (CPSU)  in  February  1956  made  it  possible 
to  begin  considering  a  revision  of  the  program.  Intra- 
Party  dissension  was  also  gradually  reduced  after 
disciplinary  measures  were  taken  against  SHIINO  Etsuro 
(July  1958)  and  after  the  reinstatement  of  KAMIYAMA  Shigeo 
in  the  Party  (March  1958). 

Meanwhile,  the  international  Communist  camp  also  went 
through  a  temporary  crisis  because  of  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Poland  and  the  Hungarian  revolt  (both  in  October 
1956).  These  events  occurred  following  the  criticism  of 
Stalin  at  the  aforementioned  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU. 
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lonfcrfiia’  .»r  representatives  of  Communi  st:  parties  and 
\vi.ri<i-j  s 1  parties  of  Lite  world  held  in  November  I9r>7,  an  the 
•  invasion  of  the  'dif'i  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  October 
Kevi  ■  1  vi  t  i  on  ,  the  so-called  ‘‘Moscow  Declaration'  was  adopted. 
With  this  the  international  Communist  camp  achieved  agree¬ 
ment  on  the-  direction  to  proceed  thereafter. 

2.  Between  July  21  and  August  1,  1958,  the  JCP  held 
its  7th  National  Party  Congress.  Following  the  line  of 
the  aforesaid  "Moscow  Declaration"  that  socialism  was  in 
the  ascendancy,  the  Party  adopted  political  policies  that 
cave  ton  priority  to  the  struggle  for  peace,  an  irsSEdiate 
action  program,  and  new  Party  rules  and  regulations. 

At  this  Party  Congress  heated  controversy  arose  over 
two  questions: 

a.  The  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  Party  (solution 
of  the  "Problem  of  1950").  [Translator's  Note:  the  old 
Centrist-Internationalist  quarrel. ] 

b.  The  question  of  a  Party  platform  (adoption  of 
the  Draft  Party  Charter), 

Although  no  decision  could  be  reached  on  the  new 
platform,  a  tentative  solution  was  arrived  at  by  a  decision 
to  make  the  "Moscow  Declaration"  the  Party's  guide  to 
action.  The  issue  of  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  Party 
was  also  temporarily  resolved  by  the  retreat  of  the  old 
main-stream  faction.  Thus,  the  Party  was  able  to  switch 
from  its  former  "backward  looking"  posture  to  a  "forward 
looking"  one. 

3.  Following  the  Party  Congress,  the  Party  Head¬ 
quarters  chose  a  chairman  of  the  Central  Cocnnittee 
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ditidid  un  the  s i rut' cure  and  personnel  of  other  centra) 

■’.n  t  •/  organs.  Each  local  Party  organization  likewise  held 
P.:r;y  ci'iiferences  to  re-elect  officers.  Thus,  the  re- 
aujusLi"em  of  the  Party's  internal  s  true  tare  implement  i  ng 
L  lie  new  Party  regulations  was  carried  out. 


The  Party  decided  upon  a  multi-faceted  mass  struggle 
p  » 1  icy  which  featured  an  anti-H-Bomb  movement,  a  campaign 
for  the  normalization  of  Japanese-Chinese  relations, 
opposition  to  the  teachers'  efficiency-rating  system,  and 
opposition  to  [economic]  rat  Iona llzat Jon.  The  Party's 
immediate  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  struggle  against 
tie  efficiency-rating  system,  end  September  15,  1958,  was 
designated  the  ftrst  nationwide  united  action  day.  Es¬ 
pecially  for  this  purpose,  the  Party  formed  local  joint 
struggle  organizations. 

The  Party  was  also  quick  to  take  part  in  the  movement 
against  the  bill  for  revision  of  the  Police  Duties  Law, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Diet  agenda  on  October  8,  1958. 
Although  not  accepted  at  the  national  level  as  a  member  of 
the  People's  Congress  to  Oppose  the  Revision  of  the  Police 
Duties  Law,  the  Party  did  succeed  in  winning  acceptance  as 
a  formal  participant  in  most  of  the  local  joint  struggle 
organizations.  Thi j  it  did  by  virtue  of  its  substantial 
achievements  in  the  movement  for  the  normalization  of 
Japanese-Chinese  relations  and  in  the  struggle  against 
the  efficiency-rating  system.  The  Party  thus  created  an 
important  foundation  for  [Its  role  in]  the  later  struggle 
against  the  U. S, -Japan  Security  Pact. 

4.  Immediately  after  the  struggle  against  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Police  Duties  Law  came  to  an  end,  the  Party 
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12.7  77. 

A  !>. » I . i i»  I « •  feature  is  the  t  ad  tliat'  tin1  prefectures 
where  there  was  a  decrease  are,  by  ami  larjie,  rural 
pre  f ec  t  lives  . 

b.  H(.  mi t  inn.il  constituency  election  (Tunc'  1959). 
(IT  Twenty  prefectures  showed  an  increase  in  votes 
received,  and  among  them  only  the  following  four 
prefeeturi'S  showed  more  than  2,000  votes  increase. 
Niigata  7,027  votes  increase 


Niigata  7,027  votes  increase 

Kyoto  5,  143 

Hiroshima  3,479 

Kanagawa  2,087 

(2)  Twenty-six  prefectural  level  areas  showed  a 
decrease  in  voces  and,  among  them,  the  following 
nine  showed  more  than  2,000  votes  decrease. 

Tokyo  30,788  votes  decrease 

Kagoshima  6,826 

Miyagi  6,280 

Osaka  5,711 

Tokushima  3,405 

M 1 e  2 , 444 

Chiba  2,257 

lbaragi  2,098 

Kanagawa  2,087  [sic] 


Osaka 

Tokushima 


Chiba 

lbaragi 


L  . 
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istricl  elections  (June  1959). 

O) 

1  1  1;  v< 

lur.  a  showed  in  increase  in  votes 

.inti 

amnllj'.  1  he:; 

!  he  !  i : !  1  ow  i  ni',  eighL  showed  more 

t  iu-.n 

r>  .,000  vol  e 

s  increase: 

Sh  f  main 

41,509  voces  increase 

:>.!)■,  a 

28,967 

Nagano 

22,666 

i«  L  i  La 

13,347 

Osaka 

8,496 

Kanagawu 

8,471 

Nagasaki 

8,069 

Saitama 

6,434 

(2) 

Fifteen  prefectures  showed  a  decrease  in  votes 

and 

among  them 

the  fol lowing  ten  showed  more  than 

5,000  votes  decrease: 

Tokyo 

188,338  votes  decrease 

Alchi 

34 , 335 

Kagoshima 

20,595 

Hyogo 

12,984 

Fukuoka 

11,509 

Gifu 

10,040 

Iwate 

9,215 

Gunma 

9,005 

Yamaguchi 

7,007 

Shiga 

5,727 

Note:  The  above  comparison  wor  made  in  prefectures  and 
electoral  districts  where  Party  candidates  ran  in  both 
elections. 


Party  strength  its  reflected  in  vot.es  received, 
i.  Kvi  1  u. ‘it  i  on  m  th<-  recent  election  rcsuLts. 

(1)  Tin  outcome  of  National  Diet  elections  is 
groa  l  !  v  ini  In.  ik  cm  liy  Mi,  size*  of  1  lit-  Forty  ineinoei 
ship  at  the  time  <'f  the  election  and  by  the  nature 
in'  roily  activities  (i.v.,  whether  the  acci vicie.-, 
are  open  or  covert).  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the 
tact  that  the  ParLy's  voles  did  not  increase  in  the 
1958  Lower  House  and  the  1959  Upper  House  elections 
reflected  Lne  stagnation  in  Party  strength  over  the 
past  several  years, 

(2)  Local  election  contests  generally  depend  on 
the  support  of  the  residents  of  the  area  who  are 
won  over  by  the  personal  services  rendered  by  the 
Party  and  the  candidates.  This  point  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  won  in  local 
elections  were  those  who  based  their  campaign  on 
personal  service  activities.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  of  local  elections,  the  increase  in  votes 
received  cannot  be  regarded  directly  as  reflecting 
an  increase  of  political  supporters  who  support 
the  policies  and  slogans  of  the  Party,  The  fact 
that  the  results  of  the  combined  local  elections 
of  1959  represented  a  considerable  advance  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  previ^  ,s  ifections, 
despite  the  stagnation  in  the  HC  elections  of 
that  year,  should  be  attributed  to  the  support 
given  to  the  candidates  by  local  residents  which 
had  been  developed  through  steady  personal  service 
activities  and  through  local  government  struggles 
since  the  bth  National  Conference. 
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b.  JfP  electoral  support. 

(  ninp.i  r  i  in',  t  h.  result's  <f  the  bower  House,  Upper 
House  u.it  i  on.  i  i  const  itu*suy,  and  Upper  House  local  district 
tied  i  'ns,  lie  following,  votes  were  received: 

HR  (May  1  959 )  1,011,1)3', 

IK’  nation. 1  coo.stituor.ey  (June  1959)  551,915 

HC  local  district  (June  1  ,:59)  999,255 

Although  there  are  differences  of  magnitude  in  the  number 
of  votes  received  J.n  these  three  elections,  the  results  of 
each  reflect  the  current  strength  of  the  Party  at  the  time 
of  cl  or  S’  i  on . 

(1)  The  results  of  some  of  the  HR  and  HC  local 
district  contests  are  greatly  influenced  by  whether 
or  not  the  Party  candidates  are  outstanding  persons 
and  by  whether  or  not  other  renovationist  candidates 
run.  Hence,  sometimes  the  results  of  these  contests 
cannot  be  regarded  as  direct  reflections  of  Party 
Strength. 

Note  1 :  Examples  where  the  prominence  of  Che  candidates 
influenced  the  results: 

(a)  The  votes  received  by  KAMIYAMA  Shigeo  in  the 
5th  District  of  Tokyo  in  the  HR  elections  (May  1958) 
exceeded  those  received  by  AOYAGI  Morlo  in  the  previous 
elections  by  about  25,000  votes. 

(b)  The  votes  received  by  HAKAMADA  Satoml  in  the 
Tokyo  District  in  the  HC  elections  (June  1959)  decreased 
by  about  180,000  votes  from  the  total  received  by  N0SAKA 
San?so  in  the  previous  elections. 

(c)  The  votes  received  by  TAKAKURA  Teru  in  the 
Nagano  District  in  the  HC  elections  (June  1959)  exceeded 
by  about  20.000  votes  the  total  received  by  TANAKA  Sakuzo 
In  the  previous  elections. 


amp  1  i-s  n(  ,'i  marked  increase  in  votes  .iuc  L<> 

L  in-  fact  that  no  [other)  removal:  ioni  s  t  candidates  ran  In 
i  Iv  same  d  i  s  t  r  let: 

(a)  A 1  l  hough  only  ('.Hi--  candidate  (KATO  Ichiro)  ran 
in  tlii>  Shim-mo  District  in  two  successive  Upper  House  (HC) 
eel:  ions,  l  lie  number  <>f  votes  he  received  this  time  in¬ 
creased  by  about  A  1,000, 

(!>)  The  number  of  votes  received  (by  candidate 
TDK  Taro)  in  the  Sap, a  District  in  this  Upper  House  (HC) 
eloet Ion  showed  an  increase  of  about  29,000  votes  over 
Lhe  total  received  (by  candidate  RATA  Shikaru  in  the 
previous  election). 

(2)  In  the  National  Constituency  for  the  Upper 
House  the  tics  between  individual  candidates  and  the 
electorate  are  weak,  and  we  think  the  votes  cast 

Cor  national  constituency  candidates  may  be  regarded 
as  so-called  "conscious  votes"  --  which  support  the 
policies  and  slogans  of  the  Party  --  constituting 
the  Party's  electoral  strength.  Viewed  In  this 
light,  the  Party's  supporters  number  approximately 
600,000  at  the  present  time,  whereas  in  the  past 
the  numbers  varied  between  1,330,000  (June  1950) 
and  290,000  (April  1953). 

(3)  Geographical  distribution  of  Party  supporters: 
The  following  chart  shows  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  the  Party  in  the  1959  Upper  House  (HC)  elections 
by  prefectural  districts: 

i.  The  best  ten  [districts]  are  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Kanagawa ,  Hyogo,  Niigata,  Fukuoka,  Aichi, 
Nagano,  and  Hokkaido  in  that  order,  and  there  is 
almost  no  change  in  the  order  and  the  profile  of 
the  previous  elections,  I.e.  ,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto, 
Hyogo,  Kanagawa,  Fukuoka,  Aichi,  Hokkaido,  Nagano, 
and  Shizuoka. 


;i.  The  t'l.tl  i'f  v»Uf  ri'i  civcd  in  the  best 
ten  d  i  :■  m  i  <  i  •;  vms  \?y  ,  7  Vi ,  which  is  SB7.  of  the  national 
t.iia!  f  ri‘,  i  .  91 r, .  On  the  other  hand,  when  iL  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  L lie  number  of  eligible  voters  in  these 
ten  areas  is  2i ,  r>f>7 , 282  ,  or  A  A  7.  of  the  nationwide 
i  oi  >.716,47  l,  the  fact  tbat  the  number  of 
Party  supporters  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
population  stands  out. 

Hi.  it  can  he  seen  from  the  above  that 
general lv  Party  supporters  are  most  numerous  in 
prefectures  which  contain  big  cities  (Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Kanngawa,  Hyogo,  and  Aichi),  which  embrace 
industrial  and  mining  areas  (Fukuoka) ,  or  where  Party 
membership  Is  large  (Niigata,  Nagano,  and  Hokkaido). 


F.  PARTY  PUBLICATIONS 

1.  At  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  Party  in  revising 
its  rules  and  regulations  dissolved  the  former  unified 
Central  Party  Publications  Editorial  Committee,  and  re¬ 
organised  it  into  separate  editorial  committees  for  each 
central  headquarters  publication.  Further,  the  Central 
Party  Publications  Department  was  abolished,  and  the 
Business  Office  which  had  been  subordinate  to  it  was  re¬ 
named  the  Central  Party  Publications  Business  Bureau  and 
given  coequal  status  with  other  specialized  departments. 

At  the  same  time,  at  the  3rd  CC  Plenum,  the  Party  set  up, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  and  promoting  a  unified 
publications  program,  a  Cent’-il  Party  Publications  Policy 
Committee  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  Akahata  Editorial 
Bureau,  the  Central  Party  Publications  Business  Bureau, 


the  centr. 


public 


(Vanguard),  Sckrii  Seiji  Shlryo  (World  Political  Bata), 
and  Cikai  To  Kvostmtu  (The  Diet  and  the  Communist  Party 
Not  t>  1 ) ,  In  addition,  there  Ls  the  Japanese  language 
edition  oi  Helwa  To  Shakaishugi  no  Shomondai  (Problems  of 
Peace  and  Socialism),  which  Is  published  by  the  Party  bvit 
is  an  [official]  information  publication  of  international 
Communism  (Note  2).  There  are  also  the  Helwa  Fujin  Slilnbun 
(Peace-Women  Newspaper)  ,  which  is  published  by  a  non-Party 
newspaper  company  but  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
Party  publication  in  fact  (Note  3) .  and  the  Shukan 
Wakamono  (Weekly  Youth),  which  serves  as  a  qua3i-off icial 
publication  (Note  4).  In  addition,  there  are  intra- 
Party  publications  such  as  Akahata  Katsudoka  (The  Akahata 
Activist  —  a  successor  to  the  Party  Publications  Activity 
News),  Toho  (Party  Gazette),  and  Keieikyoku  Nyusu 
(Business  Bureau  News). 

Note  1 :  The  purpose  of  the  monthly  publication  Gikai  To 
Kyosanto  is  to  review  and  exchange  information  on  the 
Party7 s  election  activities  and  on  the  experiences  of  JCP 
delegations  in  representative  assemblies  of  all  levels, 
to  help  advance  Party  policy,  strategy  and  theory,  and  to 
expand  the  Party  activities  in  these  fields. 

Note  2 :  The  monthly  Heiwa  To  Shakaishugt  no  Shomondai  is 
a  theoretical  and  informational  journal  published  jointly 
by  the  central  committees  of  the  various  parties  which 
participate  in  the  conference  of  representatives  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Parties  and  Workers'  Parties  held  in  Prague  in 
March  1958;  it  constitutes  a  link  in  the  strengthening 
bonds  of  international  cooperation. 


ti-  ■'  :  At  !  h<-  1  "It'll  Os, it. i  1‘rlvm  Pn.*fpeture  Party  Conference 
hi  T  on  October  H),  1959,  Secretary  Genera  1  MIYAMOTO  stated 
i  h  i  ■  'There  is  .1  need  for  a  national  alliance  of  women, 
hut  there  is  no  matrix  to  serve  as  its  basis.  The  Hejwg 
1’u.jin  Shinbnn  is  publ  ished  by  the  Party  Cor  the  purpose 
of  hr i np, i ng  about  a  national  organization  of  women,  and 
to  take  this  national  organization  toward  unity  with  the 
.1,.... ..  j ..  w(,.|.en  1  n  clubs."  It  w-'ib  thus  niade  clear  that 

tills  paper  war;  being,  issued  by'  the  Party. 

Note  4 :  the  Shtiknn  Wakamono  was  first  published  on 
October  id,  1958.  Its  purpose  is  to  propagandize  and 
educate  politically  the  youth  and  women  among  the  general 
public  in  the  various  factory  districts.  The  publisher  is 
NISHIZAWA  Ryuji  [pen  name  (NUYAMA  Hiroshi)  a  former  CC 
member  1 . 

1.  The  Party  emphasizes  that  the  Party  publications 
have  an  important  mission  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
expanding  Party  strength,  and  has  devised  measures  to  in¬ 
crease  the  mass  reauership  for  Party  publications  (Note  1), 
It  has  issued  instructions  within  the  Party  on  concrete 
methods  to  achieve  this  end  (Note  2),  and  is  undertaking 
by  these  means  to  secure  new  members  and  to  expand  Party 
support.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  drive  to  expand  the 
readership  of  Party  publications  is  being  placed  on  the 
working  masses  in  important  industries.  Moreover,  in¬ 
structions  are  out  to  expand  the  circulations  of  not  only 
the  official  Party  publications,  but  also  the  Helwa  Fulin 
Shinbun ,  Shukan  Wakamono.  and  even  such  non-Party  magazines 
as  Gakushu  no  Tom <3  (Study  Companion)  (Note  3)  combining 
all  these  efforts  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
Party  strength  (Note  4). 

Noce  1 :  These  measures  were  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Party  publications,  Che  Shukan  Wakamono  (on  October  19, 

195B)  and  the  Akahata  Sunday  edition  (on  March  1,  1959), 
and  the  issuing  of  special  editions  of  Akahata. 


-i.- 
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Note1  -  :  iho  >nstrui'!  inns  on  concrete  methods  of  expansion 
included  public  promotion  of  Party  publications  (street 
-alls,  distributions  at  place  of  work),  an  "every 

member  secures  one  new  reader"  campaign,  and  the  organiza- 
1  5:m.  of  readers'  clubs  and  I’arty  publications  study  groups. 


Note  3:  The  Gakushu  no  Tono  is  a  study  aid  magazine  corn- 
oiled  bv  the  Workers'  Education  Association  and  stresses 
the  ideological  t-ducat  ion  and  class  solidarity  of  the 
working,  class.  Circulation  was  about  21,000  (os  of 
December  31,  19^9). 


Note  4 ;  See  items  confirmed  at  the  Party  Publications  Ex¬ 
pansion  Policies  Conference  held  November  24-25,  1959, 
in  Aka hat a ,  November  27. 


4,  The  question  of  reviving  branch  bureaus  and 


strengthening  of  local  offices  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
distribution  system  and  management  of  Party  publications, 
especially  Akahata,  had  been  discussed  since  1957.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
branch  bureaus  in  the  autumn  of  1958,  additional  branch 
bureaus  have  been  steadily  established  in  each  prefecture. 
By  the  end  of  December  1959,  17  branch  bureaus  had  been 
established.  Weak  and  small  local  offices  have  gradually 
been  eliminated  (Note  1),  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  about  830  local  offices. 

The  circulation  of  Party  publications  (as  of  December 
1959)  is  as  follows: 

Akahata  "daily"  Approx.  53,000 

Akahata  (Sunday  edition)  53,000 

Zenoi  (Vanguard)  27,000 


Sekai  Seiji  Shjryo  (World  Political 
Data) 


10,000 


Heiwa  Fujin  Shinbun  (Peace-Women 
Newspaper) 

Shukan  Wakarrono  (Weekly  Youth) 


13,500 
9,  COO 
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Niit'o  i_:  In  Secretariat  Directive  No.  19,  dated 
February  21,  1959,  entitled  "Standards  for  establishment 
■it  Aka  hi  La  1  •  «<-  >  1  offices,"  it  was  stated  that:  "Formerly 
the  standard  for  the  esLabl i  aliment  or  a  local  office  was 
r  i  he  handling,  of]  more  than  10  copies  of  Akahata ,  but  this 
lias  not  been  observed.  Hereafter  this  standard  shall  be 
strictly  adhered  to  and  local  offices  [handling]  fewer 
than  10  copies  shall  be  liquidated." 

Note  2:  In  the  editorial  "The  Expansion  of  Akahata 
Readership  and  the  Movement  to  Stamp  out  Arrears  in  Sub¬ 
scription  Payments,"  which  appeared  in  Akahata  October  9, 
1999 ,  iL  was  stated  that:  "The  circulation  of  Akahata , 
which  had  been  continuously  decreasing  since  the  6th 
National  Conference,  showed  its  first  large  improvement 
in  May,  when  the  general  elections  were  held,  with  an 
increase  of  1%  plus.  Inis  trend  continued  until  June, 
decreased  In  July  and  August,  and  then  increased  f.gain  In 
September,  as  it  usually  does.  However,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  was  about  three  times  that  of  September  1958. 

Note  3 :  The  circulation  of  Akahata  showed  a  declining 
trend  after  the  6th  National  Conference,  but  this  trend 
has  oeen  reversed  since  about  the  time  of  the  7th  Party 
Congress.  By  the  end  of  1959  circulation  had  exceeded 
the  51,000  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  by 
2,000  copies. 

The  readers  of  Akahata  are  567.  Partv  members  and  447. 
Han-Party  members.  The  petty  bourgeoisie  are  the  most 
numerous,  307.,  fanners  and  fishermen  15%,  workers  14%, 
public  officials  107.,  students  4%,  and  others  27%.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  number  of  worker  readers  is  small. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  Party  has  set  as  its  goal 
the  securing  of  new  readers  from  the  working  class. 

5.  The  collection  of  Akahata  subscription  fees  has 
been  gradually  Improved  since  January-February  1958. 

During  1958  the  collection  re..e  was  85.5%.  The  average 
collection  rate  during  the  first  half  of  1959  was  83.3% 
(10%  above  the  same  period  in  1958),  and  after  May  1959 


t  !><■  :  :  ;  '  r.iti  rcir.T  1  tiff1  '"cr  V0*/  and  t  he  race  rnr  the 

!■  ■  The  ft>l  lection  ♦•••if  lias  shown  a 

i  1  :•..-•  i - u ci  i nr.  tendency  and  t  he  recent  •  1 1  ua t  i en  suggests 
there  is  considerable  latitude  in  management. 

Note  L ;  The  fne-r  that  the  management  of  central  Party 
publications  'lias  been  improved  and  strengthened  as  a  whole 
n-ay  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  made  an  important  ali- 
Parcy  problem  in  a  resolution  of  the  7th  Party  Congress, 
and  that  at  the  2nd  CC  Plenum  this  resolution  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  all -Party  drive  to  eliminate  late  and  incomplete 
payments  of  subscription  fees  and  Party  dues  --  a  drive 
that  was  pushed  with  vigor. 

Hole  ?:  In  order  m  .crreivithen  Party  nob II cat ions  the 
business  Bureau  adopted  such  positive  measures  as  raising 
Aka hat a  subscription  rates  (after  October  1,  }9b»),  re¬ 
establishment  of  branch  bureaus,  and  institution  of  a 
system  of  rewards  for  collecting  Party  publication  sub- 
scrintion  fees.  Moreover,  these  measures  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  movement  to  "build  up  Party  activi¬ 
ties  and  expand  Party  strength"  of  the  3rd  CC  Plenum. 

6.  The  local  Party  publications  activities  of  the 
Party  arc  being  gradually  strengthened.  The  majority  of 
publications  Issued  by  prefecturai  level,  district,  and 
city  committees  do  not  show  a  great  improvement,  but 
recently  there  has  been  a  slight  trend  toward  growth.  Cell 
newspapers  are  showing  greater  growth  In  number  chan  those 
published  by  Che  other  Party  echelons.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  chat  the  Party  headquarters,  abandoning  its  former 
passive  policy,  has  clarified  its  policy  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  of  cell  newspapers  (Note  1).  Ever  since 
the  role  of  local  political  newspapers  was  emphasized  it 
the  7th  Party  Congress  and  at  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee,  their  Importance  has  been  recognized  within  the 
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Mi?  e  1  : 

(ul  The  P.irtv  revised  the  policy  of  "one  cell 
n<  cell  piper,"  which  it  hud  pursued  up  to  the  time  of 
i he  6th  National  Conference,  and  adopted  the  line  that 
"unreasonable  publication  of  cell  newspapers,  without 
regard  lor  the  [existing]  situation  and  power  relations, 
shall  not  he  undertaken." 

(h)  However,  in  vho  "Political  Report"  of  the  7th 
Party  Congress,  the  ncea  to  publish  them  was  once  more 
emphasized  in  the  following  words:  "Hereafter  the  entire 
Party  will  as  a  rule  publish  cell  newspapers  and  publish 
local  political  newspapers  as  its  resources  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  warrant.  It  is  necessary  that  cell  newspaper  and 
Central  Party  publications  activities  be  combined  and  that 
the  leadership  and  assistance  of  the  Central  Committee 
toward  these  activities  he  strengthened. " 

Note  2 :  The  "Resolutions  of  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee"  stated  that:  "In  certain  regions  preparations 
for  publishing  local  political  newspapers  are  being  pushed 
as  a  result  of  decisions  bv  prefectural  Party  conferences 
and  other  authorities.  Such  plans  are  necessary  when  we 
consider  the  roles  played  and  lessons  taught  by  various 
kinds  of  local  political  newspapers  in  the  period  between 
the  defeat  in  the  war  and  1950." 

Note  3:  "Local  political  newspapers"  are  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  cells  or  other  Party  organizations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  and  clarifying  Party  policies  among  the 
masses  in  a  specific  area,  either  under  their  own  auspices 
or  by  other  organizations  and  individuals  under  their 
guidance. 


G.  CURRENT  FINANCIAL  STATUS 
l.  Summary. 

a.  After  the  6th  National  Conlerence,  the  Party 
endeavored  to  establish  a  sound  financial  condition.  At 
the  7th  Party  Congress,  it  affirmed  a  policy  which 
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t  •  ’  1 .  -r  *  he  various  Part  y 

echelons  L 1 1  firm  up  tnci:  :  indnces  by  such  r-enns  as 
i  iui.:  iiiinp.  Party  dues  an  uni.  books,  one  can  note  a 
general  improvement  in  financial  health,  the  payment  of 
I _  J  ,,i  ana  subscript  i*>p  fees,  the  pii*c  ai 
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of  the  adventurous  financial  piuci  ices  of  the  past  has 
not  yet  been  overcome .  Contributions  still  constitute 
only  a  small  part  of  Party  income,  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  for  struggle  activities  still  remains 
a  problem  throughout  the  entire  Party  (Note  2), 

c.  Each  Party  echelon  manages  its  own  finances.  At 
the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  demo¬ 
cratic  centralism,  lower  echelons  remit  a  certain  percent- 
ace  of  their  income  to  higher  echelons,  which  may  in  turn 
render  financial  support  to  weak  subordinate  echefons. 

This  procedure  gives  substance  to  the  view  that  the 
entire  Party  is  financially  managed  as  3  single  body 
(Note  3). 


Note  1 :  The  "Political  Report"  of  the  7th  Party  Congress 
contained  a  self-criticism  of  past  methods  of  financial 
administration  stating  that:  "We  must  be  aware  that 
deviationist  business  activities  based  on  departures  from 
correct  political  policy  bring  great  harm  to  the  Party, 
and  correct  financial  methods  and  policies  must  be 
adhered  to  at  all  costs." 
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practice  >•!  supplying  financial  aid  to  weak  lower  echelons 
t  i!  nv«-s  of  :  lie  peri  oil  since  th»  7  th 

Party  Corn-res*. 

(hi  Regarding  financial  support  to  lower  Party  eche- 
l.in:;,  the  irk  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  decision 
stated:  "The  Party  Central  Committee  ana  the  various 
Party  echelons  must  create  conditions  in  which  they  can 
voluntarily  an«l  positively  render  assistance  to  lower 
Partv  organizations  that  especially  need  aid." 

2.  Revenues.  The  sources  ot  Party  revenues  are 
Party  dues,  income  from  Party  enterprises,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  (Article  55  of  the  Party  Rules  and  Regulations'), 
a.  Party  dues. 

(1)  The  Party  dues  are  what  all  Party  members  pay: 

1  per  cent  of  their  monthly  income  in  accordance 
with  Article  6  of  the  Party  Rules  and  Regulations. 
Even  members  in  straitened  circumstances  are 
supposed  to  pay  the  minimum  monthly  amount  of 

¥30  (Note  1).  Paid-in  Party  dues  are  distributed 
among  the  various  Party  echelons  according  to 
prescribed  formula  (Note  2).  In  November  1958, 
the  Party  set  up  a  new  account  book  system  for 
achieving  complete  payment  of  Party  dues.  This 
account  book  is  a  journal  for  recording  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Party  dues  and  contributions  with  the 
names  of  the  payees. 

(2)  The  national  average  of  Party  dues  per  member 
in  fiscal  1959  is  estimated  at  ¥120,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year  (Note  3). 
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No re  l :  Article  6  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  is  not 
necessarily  observed,  and  in  some  instances  the  1  per  cent 
rule  is  not  followed.  Among  the  Party  members  In  farm 
village  cells  and  in  residential  area  cells,  there  cue 
some  who  violate  the  rules  by  paying  only  ¥20  or  ¥10  when 
they  can  afford  more.  Some  well-to-do  businessmen  members 
pay  only  ¥100  (see  Report  of  the  Expanded  Conference  of 
Finance  Departments). 

Note  2 :  The  present  Party  dues  distribution  formula  was 
put  Into  effect  August  1,  1958,  and  allots  15*,  to  Party 
headquarters,  25*/.  to  the  pie fectural  level,  407,  to  the 
regions  and  207,  to  the  cells. 

Note  1 :  The  average  amount  of  dues  per  Party  member  was 
as  high  as  ¥151  a  month  (¥141  in  the  fiscal  1958)  in  some 
of  the  large  metropolitan  cities  and  prefectures,  and  as 
low  as  ¥75  a  month  in  some  rural  prefectures. 

Note  4 :  The  section  on  'Organizational  finances  for  the 
first  half  of  1959"  in  Toho  (Patty  Gazette),  August  10, 
1959  (No.  10),  stated  that:  "The  amount  of  payment  for 
the  first  half  shows  an  average  increase  of  18*4  compared 
with  the  same  period  the  previous  ve«r.  But  the  rate  of 
payment  rose  no  higher  than  7i7„  ...  Nationally,  there 
are  12  prefectuval  areas  which  exceed  the  national 
average  (Kagoshima,  Fukuoka,  Kumamoco,  Nagasaki,  Niigata, 
Kyoto,  Ishikawa,  Toyama,  Kochi,  Nara ,  Tokushima,  and 
Kanagawa).  These  produced  1/4  of  the  total.  But  the 
rate  in  Nagano  is  38*4,  the  lowesc  in  the  ration.  On  a 
monthly  basis,  January  saw  the  highest  rate  with  917,; 

April  and  June  fell  below  the  national  average  with  557. 
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■  iiiJ  S('  /  ,  respectively.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the-  hand  I  nv,  <>l  financial  affairs  fell  behind  because 

■  >f  i!u-  elect  iii* ik  and  partly  to  the  diversion  of  money  Co 
«  t  ion  i  p*  ml i  1  urcs  .  " 

Mott1  5 :  because  inosL  of  the  income  of  Party  headquarters 
comes  from  the  Party  publications  revenues,  the  relative 
importance  of  Party  dues  appears  small.,  but  since  the 
income  from  the  Party  publications  is  at  the  same  time 
diminished  by  the  costs  of  publication,  the  net  income 
from  them  is  not  so  large.  Compared  with  the  income  from 
Party  dues  in  the  1958  fiscal  year,  estimated  at  about 
¥5,700,000,  the  net  profit  from  Party  papers  and  journals 
was  approximately  ¥4,900,000. 

Note  n-  The  relative  importance  of  Party  dues  is  greater 
in  the  budgets  of  district  organizations  than  in  the  pre- 
fectural  organizations,  because  the  allotment  of  Party 
revenues  is  higher  for  the  districts  and  also  because  the 
financial  expenses  of  the  districts  is  generally  smaller 
than  that  of  the  prefectures. 

b.  Income  from  Enterprises. 

(1)  The  largest  income  from  Party  enterprises 
comes  from  the  sale  of  Party  publications,  which 
is  distributed  among  various  Party  echelons  at  the 
following  rate: 

Subscription 


Publication 

fee  (per 
month) 

Business 

Bureau 

Eranch 

Bureau 

Cell 

Effective 

Since 

Akahata  (daily) 

¥200 

¥150 

¥40 

¥10 

Oct. 1958 

Akahata  (Sunday 
edition) 

¥70 

¥50 

V.0 

¥10 

March 

1959 

Zenei 

¥100 

¥70 

¥20 

¥10 

Oct. 1957 

World  Political 
Data 

¥100 

¥80 

¥15 

¥5 

Oct. 1957 

(2)  Other  Rources  of  income  include  the  profits 
from  the  publication  of  Party  documents  and  pamphlets 
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;it  the  headquarters  level,  and  the  income  from 
Lite  sile  of  these  publications  at  the  local  level. 
There  is  also  an  income  from  undertakings  related 
to  the  cultural  field. 


Note  :  The  decisions  of  Lhe  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  stated  that:  "Me  must  never  underestimate  [the 
value]  of  activities  of  all  kinds  that  fulfill  the  in¬ 
terests  ana  serve  to  uplift  the  culture  of  the  people  and 
that  as  a  by-product  contribute  to  Party  finances.  The 
Farty  [headquarters]  has  supported  various  cultural  acti¬ 
vities  and  hy  so  doing  has  brought  about  financial  gains." 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  propaganda  activities  that  nave 
accompanied  the  visits  to  Japan  of  Soviet  bloc  theater 
groups  and  circuses,  which  have  become  frequent  since 
1958,  and  the  profits  derived  from  their  handling  of 
advance  sale  tickets,  reserved,  and  from  one  day  benefit 
performance::.  In  accordance  with  this  Party  headquarters 
policy,  lower  Party  echelons  not  only  conduct  lecture 
and  research  meetings,  but  also  put  on  motion  picture  and 
other  cultural  performances  to  bolster  their  income. 

c.  Contributions, 

(1)  The  greatest  source  of  income  for  all  Party 

echelons  are  contributions.  Since,  in  many  canes, 
the  income  from  the  Party  dues  and  enterprises  is  < 

inadequate  Co  meet  the  Party's  regular  financial 

needs  (Note  1),  more  than  one-half  of  its  fiscal 
requirements  are  met  by  contributions  (Note  2). 

(2)  Since  there  has  been  in  general  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  campaigns  for  large  contributions, 
the  Party  has  made  clear  that  there  must  be  special 
emphasis  on  combining  fund-raising  with  organiza¬ 
tional  and  propaganda  activities  and  efforts  toward 
creating  organizations  to  garner  small  contribu¬ 
tions  (Note  3).  Whereas  formerly  the  various 
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P;,rCy  iM.helons  had  treated  the  contribution  they 
collected  ns  their  own  income,  the  Party  now  re¬ 
quired  all  such  revenue  to  be  paid  to  higher 
echelons  in  the  prescribed  ratio  as  stated  above 
(Note  4). 

(3)  Special  campaigns.  The  collections  of  contribu¬ 
tions  for  special  purposes  include  the  following: 

(a)  "Maintenance  of  Party  organizations  campaigns." 
Because  the  income  from  Party  dues  and  from  Party 
publications  is  insufficient  to  meet  financial 
needs  and  because  the  income  from  contributions  is 
unreliable,  Party  members  are  required  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  money  every  month,  in  addition 
to  their  Party  dues,  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  some  local  Party  organizations.  This  is  called 
the  "Maintenance  of  Party  organizations  campaign" 
(Note  5). 

(b)  Emergency  special  fund  drives.  Special  purpose 
campaigns  for  funds  conducted  since  October  1957  are 
the  following:  The  ¥1,000,000  Fund  Drive  for  the 
7th  Party  Congress  (October  1957  to  July  1958) ;  the 
¥5,000,000  Fuad  Drive  for  mass  struggles  and  election 
struggles  (November  1958  to  June  1959) ;  the 
¥3,000,000  Fund  Drive  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Security  Treaty  struggle  and  the  strengthening  of 
Pflrty  activities  (November  1959  to  December  1959). 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  these  fund  drives 
achieved  their  goals. 
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NoLc _ i  :  At.  iho  aforementioned  "l'xj. a  rifted  Conference  of 

Finance  Departments"  it  was  stated  that:  "Even  if  alj_ 
the  Party  dues  and  receipts  from  Party  publications  ire 
cl  1  retrod  ,  it:  is  impossible  for  many  organs  Lo  meet  their 
Party  expenses." 

Note  2 :  As  discussed  in  paragraphs  5,  A  and  7  [above]  on 
the  i"  inane  ia!  status  of  Party  headquarters  ,  prefectural , 
and  district  levels,  headquarters  receives  12,67,  of  the 
total  receipts,  the  prefectures  377,,  and  the  districts 
357.. 

Note  3 :  The  aforementioned  "Expanded  Conference  of  Finance 
Departments"  considered  the  proposition:  "The  organization 
of  broad  campaigns  for  small  contributions  is  the  major 
immediate  task  for  the  expansion  of  Party  finances." 

After  debating  the  importance  and  problems  of  this  acti¬ 
vity,  it  was  determined  that  this  was  "a  major  immediate 
task'  to  be  dealt  with  energetically. 

Note  A: 

fa)  Previously,  the  payment  to  higher  organization 
was  made  only  in  those  campaigns  which  had  been  carried 
out  nacionaiiy, 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  payments  to 
higher  organs,  a  view  was  expressed  at  the  aforesaid 
Expanded  Conference  of  Finance  Departments  to  "give 
headquarters  10%,  prefectural  level  committees  207., 
districts  507.,  and  cells  207.." 

Note  5 : 

fa)  At  present  the  "maintenance  of  Party  organiza¬ 
tion  campaign"  requires  that  each  Party  member  contribute 
the  same  amount  as  his  Party  dues.  This  money  is  in  many 
cases  distributed  among  prefectural,  district  and  cell 
organizations. 

(b)  The  distribution  ratio  differs  from  prefecture 
to  prefecture,  but  in  several  Kyushu  prefectures  which 
adopted  this  system  earlier,  the  ratio  in  force  is: 

307,  to  the  prefecture,  607.  to  the  district  and  107.  to 
the  cells, 

(c)  In  Tokyo  it  was  cal’-jd  the  "¥100  Campaign,"  and 
each  Party  member  contributed  ¥100  a  month.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  was  ¥30  to  the  Metropolitan  Committee,  and  ¥70  to  the 
districts  and  cells  combined. 


(<i.)  The  "m.i  inlcnaiicc  ol  Party  organizations  campaigns" 
originally  begun  with  Party  members  themselves  contributing, 
blit  at  present  it  is  being  shifted  to  a  system  which  has 
party  members  making  collections  from  among  the  public 
and  which  is  merged  with  the  policy  of  building  up  the 
campaign  for  small  contributions. 

Note  h :  National  Congress  Fund  Drive  reached  94  per  cent 
of  its  goal,  .and  '36  per  cent  of  the  ¥5,000,000  Fund  Drive 
campaign  had  been  paid  r  the  headquarters  by  June  30, 

1949  (ih'.rty  iUj[|ort.  No.  7,  "Party  finances  for  the  first 
half  of  1959"  cited  above). 

3.  Expenditures. 

Party  expenditures,  unlike  income,  cannot  be 
classified  by  type  because  each  Party  organization  deter¬ 
mines  its  own  categories  of  expenditures  in  accordance 
with  the  scale  of  its  financial  operations  and  the  ability 
of  those  in  charge  of  financial  matters,  but  there  are 
three  major  forms  of  expenditure  common  to  all  organs: 
personnel  expenses,  office  expenses  and  activity  expenses 
(Note  1). 

The  ratio  of  these  expenses  to  total  expenditures 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  budget  concerned 
(Note  2).  However,  generally  speaking,  personnel  ex¬ 
penses  constitute  the  largest  portion:  an  average  of 
38.5  per  cent  at  the  prefectures  level  and  45  per  cent 
at  the  district  level.  The  activity  expenses  are  pro¬ 
portionately  extremely  smal1 :  29.2  per  cent  at  the  pre- 

fectural  level  and  12.5  per  cent  at  the  district  level 
(Note  3). 

Note  1 :  Breakdowns  of  the  major  expenditure  categoiies 
follow:  Personnel  expenses:  Salaries,  of  full-time 
staff  members  of  the  Party  organs,  of  permanent  committee 
members  and  of  family  allowances,  office  allowances. 
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vc.h  -€>th1  .uni  suni'iii-r  bi;nus<  :;  ;  he-iLlh  cupnlsi'K,  social 
security  payments,  confuting  expenses.  Operating  expanses: 
.Si  .1 1  i  oner  y  and  other  iiia L in  Is  necessary  i'ur  day-to-day 
operations,  newspaper  subscriptions,  book  purchases , 
communications  expenses  (sue!)  as  telephone,  telegram, 
positive  ices)  and  printing  costs.  Activity  expenses. 
Kxpcnses  connected  directly  with  Party  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  usually  travel  expenses  (hotel  bills,  transportation, 
anti  per  diem  allowances);  conference  ball  rentals  ana 
conference  expenses;  publicity  expenses,  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  costs  for  posters  and  leaflets,  and  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  social  contacts. 

Note  2 :  See  the  section  on  prefectural  and  district  level 
f i nances. 

Note  3:  According  to  a  report  submitted  in  conformity 
with  the  Political  Funds  Law,  personnel  expenses  constitute 
30  per  cent  of  central  Party  headquarters  finances,  while 
the  activity  expenses  are  a  mere  2  per  cent  if  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  Party  publications  are  not  included. 

h.  Borrowed  Funds. 

Although  the  Party  tries  hard  to  avoid  borrowing 
funds  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sound  financial  policy, 
the  Party  headquarters  as  well  as  other  Party  echelons 
all  depend  on  borrowing  to  meet  their  financial  needs. 

Note :  In  a  statement  of  the  Central  Committee  Presidium 
of  June  JO,  1959,  appealing  for  full  payment  of  Party 
dues  and  Party  publication  subscription  fees,  it  was 
admitted  that:  "Despite  the  fact  the  central  finance 
has  done  its  best  in  the  midst  of  the  important  struggles, 
it  had  to  borrow  several  million  yen  temporarily." 

5.  Financial  Status  of  Party  Headquarters. 

a.  The  budget  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  for 
fiscal  1958  was  estimated  at  ¥130  million.  The  summaiv 
of  income  and  expenses  is  as  follows  (Note  1): 
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Party  dues 

¥3.7 

mill ) on 

Party  publications 

V9K.  1 

mill  ion 

Contributions,  etc. 

¥27.6 

million 

I'ota  1 

¥132.0 

mill  ion 

iscs  : 

ordinary  headquarters  operating 
expenses  (personnel,  office, 
activity  expenses) 

¥33.4 

trillion 

Party  publication  publishing 
expenses 

¥96.0 

million 

Total 

¥129.4 

million 

Extraordinary  expenses 
(elections,  Party  Congress, 
etc . ) 


¥132.0  million 


Note  1 :  The  above  figures  are  estimated  from  data  in 
Party  documents  and  Akahata. 

Note  2 :  Party  headquarters  finances  arc  formally  divided 
into  headquarters  expenses  and  publishing  expenses,  but 
both  are  managed  as  one. 


b.  The  financial  report  of  the  JCP  Central  Committee 
for  the  same  year,  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
Political  Funds  Law,  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Pertinent  data  are: 

Income : 

Carried  over  from  the  previous  year 
Income  for  this  period 
Total 
Expenditure : 

Total  expenditure  ¥95,592,077 

Carried  over  to  fiscal  1959  ¥7,746,806 


¥1,076,022 

¥102,262,861 

¥103,338,883 


Null-:  Hie  I  ;iw  rcqu  i »  c»  suMii-iiirui.il  reports ,  from  January 

to  .fi’.r.i  -i t : = ’  rrom  July  L<>  Dec-ember.  The  above  represents 
totals  lor  two  periods. 

(2)  Details  of  Income : 

(a)  Specified  in  the  report  were  the  names 

of  contributors  of  ove  ¥1,000  and  the  amounts 
contributed  in  each  case,  but  most  of  these 
were  individual  contributions  by  Party 
officers,  totaling  ¥10,6/6,068. 

Note :  The  total  income  reported  from  contributions  was 
¥12,982,550,  This  sum,  less  the  above  large  contributions 
gives  a  balance  of  ¥2,306,482,  representing  small  contribu 
tions  with  donor  unnamed. 

(b)  The  details  of  the  balance  of  ¥89,280,311 
(i.e.,  the  total  income,  minus  contributions) 
were  not  specified,  but  judged  from  what  is 
known  about  Party  finances,  thi9  sum  seems 

to  represent  income  from  Party  dues,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  other  enterprises. 

(3)  Details  of  expenditures : 

(a)  The  amount  of  specified  expenditures 
was  ¥94,764,792. 

Note :  Specification  was  made  of  items  exceeding  ¥1,000 
in  amount.  The  unspecified  amount  totals  ¥827,285. 

(b)  Of  this  amount,  ¥63,761,115,  or  67.3  per 
cent,  was  directly  connected  with  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  central  Party  headquarters  publications. 


v  i  '  :  [iiv  details  .>(  expend  i  Cure  categories  and  amounts 


Paper  ,  nc-wspr  int 

¥35,119,553 

3  / .  0 

Print  ini, 

¥16,614,800 

17.5 

iJniikbi lid  ini; 

¥1,472,767 

1.6 

Photographic  material 

¥654,610 

0.7 

Pa  eking  materials 

¥680,437 

0.7 

C-iiaaiiuii  i  rut  i , >na 

¥2,298,640 

2.4 

Freight 

¥1,523,606 

1 . 6 

Postal  expenses 

¥2,142,642 

2.3 

Money  order  fees 

¥226,460 

0.2 

Materials 

¥1,552,693 

1.7 

Ad vertising 

¥1,373,552 

1.5 

Other 

¥101 , 335 

0.1 

Total 

¥63,761,115 

67.37 

(c)  Accordingly,  the  balance  of  the  Party 
headquarters  expenses  is  ¥31,003,677,  or  32.7 
per  cent  (Note  1).  Most  of  this  is  devoted  to 
personnel  expenses  (salaries  and  health  Insurance), 
and  that  which  goes  into  activities  is  extremely 
minor  (Notes  2  and  3). 

Note  1 :  The  finances  of  the  Party  headquarters  and  of 
the  Party  Publications  Business  Bureau  are  normally 
treated  separately,  but  not  in  this  report  (see  Note  3 
of  G,  5,  1  above). 

Note  2;  Details  of  the  remaining  32.7  per  cent  are  as 
follows : 

Salaries 

Health  insurance 
Operating  expenses 
Supplies 
Transportation 
Office  expenses 
Other 


¥31,003,677 


¥26,013,400  27.5 

¥2,308,313  2.5 

¥446,296  0.5 

¥281,244  0.3 

¥620,032  0.6 

¥975,495  1.0 

¥358,897  0.3 


Total 


32.77 
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N'»’i  ■  -■ :  The-  uol  ivtly  expenditures  of  Party  headquarters 

i  i  i  if  transportation  expenses,  a  part  of  the  "other" 
c.ii.  i  g->rv  .  .tut!  tin-  unspi’f  i  f  i  t>fi  amount  mentioned  in  Node  2 
(■>)  .iliovt  :  "Details  of  Expenditures."  They  are  estimated 
a  aiiout  VI,  800, 000  nui.<  bnum. 


c.  A  financial  report  presented  by  TAKCXAKA 
Tsunesnburo,  a  Central  Committee  member  at  the  7th  Party 
Congress,  "Ives  the  following  liKures  for  the  Congress: 
Receipts  : 


Payments  from  local  units 
Contributions  to  headquarters 
Other 

Total  receipts 
Anticipated  receipts 
Grand  total 


¥6,775,000 

¥702,000 

¥78,000 

¥7,555.000 

¥618,000 

¥8,173,000 


Expenses : 

Preparatory  expenses  ¥2,299,000 

Operating  expenses  ¥1,290,000 

Total  expenses  ¥3,589,000 

Anticipated  expenditures  ¥4 . 564 , 000 

Grand  total  ¥8,173,000 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  Congress  included  dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  conference  hall,  travel  by  representa¬ 
tives,  hotel  bills,  meals,  emergency  expenses,  printing 
and  office  costs,  etc. 

6.  Prefectural  Level  Finances. 

a.  Size  of  Budget. 

The  budgets  of  the  46  prefectural  committees  through¬ 
out  the  nation  vary  greatly  i.n  size  according  to  the 
membership  and  financial  resources  of  each  prefectural 
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m ir . 1 1 ■ .  TIk:  national  avera^t  is  about  ¥100,000  [per 
-m "  I;  ] ,  with  rivr  standing  committee  members  per  pre- 
t  i-rt  ,:r,i  1  ill!  it. 

Note:  The  more  powerful  units  have  7  standing  committee 
men  and  a  monthly  budget  of  about  ¥640,000;  most  middle- 
scale  units  have  4  to  4  standing  committee  men  and  a 
monthly  budget  of  about  ¥70,000,  while  among  the  weaker 
are  units  with  3  standing  committee  men  and  a  budget  of 
about  ¥10,000  per  month. 

b.  Income  and  Expenditures. 

The  following  cable,  bated  on  materials  on  pre- 
fectural  level  finances,  shows  the  income  and  the 
expenditures  by  categories  with  relative  percentage: 


Income : 

Party  dues  24.5V. 

Party  publication  sales  7.8 

Contributions  3/. 3 

Income  from  enterprise  1.4 

Subsidies  [from  above]  2.3 

bebts  ,  7.5 

Miscellaneous  income  1.1 

Other  15.0 

Carry-over  3.1 

Total  100.02 

Expenses : 

Personnel  expenses  38.52 

Operating  expenses  6.5 

Office  expenses  3.0 

Activity  expenses  29.2 

Dues  9.5 

Payments  to  higher  echelons  6.4 


iint  ■'»”  nrc-iir.itr  rcprosontat ion .  It  is  a  composite  based 
on  common  elements  found  in  various  sources.) 


c.  Special  characteristics  of  prefeetural  income. 

(1)  The  fact  that  Party  dues  and  income  from 
Party  publications  cannot  by  themselves  satisfy 
the  financial  needs  at  the  prefeetural  level  is 
amply  shown  by  these  figures. 

(2)  A  high  percentage  of  contributions  was  a 
feature  common  to  a  great  majority  of  the  prefeetural 
units.  This  indicates  that  Party  finances  depend 
largely  on  contributions.  However,  this  percentage 
includes  not  only  contributions  from  the  general 
public  but  the  proceeds  from  the  "Maintenance  of 
Party  Organization"  drives  as  well.  Hence,  the 
contributions  are  not  all  from  outside  of  the 


Party. 

(3)  Debts  are  a  barometer  of  financial  ill  health, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  Party  organizations 
still  depend  on  borrower  funds. 

(A)  The  "other"  category  covers  a  large  percentage 
of  Party  income  (15  per  cent),  but  this  includes 
the  salaries  received  bv  Party  members  or  assembly*- 
men  in  the  local  legislatures  which  are  regarded 
as  Party  income  (8,6  per  cent).  The  remaining 


(' . in'  t  out  ;■  i ~  of  income  |  rw  the  repavnicnL 

i-i  1  .i.ir  ,  ■  i : ■  < !  •  •  v  tr.t  !•.'■ . 

<!.  Sj>c.  i>  I  i  iior.ic  trr  i .  r  ics  ;*1  ur'i-iii  cur:i|  expend i- 

(1)  I  h*  itens  in  all  prefecturai  budgets 

.ire  personnel,  operating  and  activity  expenses. 

(2)  The  fact  that  personnel  expenses  occupy  the 
largest  share.  Larger  than  activity  expenses, 
indicates  that  the  financial  situation  at  the 
present  time  is  harely  adequate  to  pay  personnel 
expenses  and  that  these  units  are  unable  to 
appropriate  sufficient  lends  for  activities. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  payments  to  higher  echelons 
is  small  because  this  category  of  expenditures, 
which  should  be  an  item  in  the  budget  of  all 
lower  echelon  units,  was  not  found  in  many  cases. 
This  is  because  net  income  is  sometimes  calculated 
after  the  deduction  for  payments  to  higher  echelons 
from  such  income  as  Party  dues  and  special  campaign 
receipts. 

(4)  The  average  pay  of  a  member  of  a  standing 
committee  is  a  little  over  ¥7,900  a  month, 

e.  Special  characteristics  common  to  both  income 
and  expenditures. 

(1)  The  Fact  that  outgoing  subsidies  to  lower 
echelons  are  smaller  than  incoming  subsidies  from 
Party  headquarters  Indicates  an  overall  weakness 
In  the  finances  of  prefecturai  organizations, 
which  are  the  intermediate  echelons  in  the  Party 
hierarchy. 


{.y)  While  borrowed  funds  constitute  a  Taivly 
largo  pr>-roi  tape  iif  income,  Che  repayment  on 
this  indebtedness  is  small.  Tills  also  indicates 
poor  ! inane  la 1  health. 

7.  District  Finances. 

a .  Size  of  Budget. 

(1)  The  budget  of  a  district  committee  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  Its  Party  membership  and 
financial  resources. 

Note:  In  the  strong  city  districts  the  budgets  average 
about  ¥200,000  a  month:  tn  rural  districts  they  are  only 
¥3,000  or  ¥4,000,  Most  districts  in  small  and  medium 
enterprise  areas  have  ¥30,000  or  ¥40,000  budgets. 

(2)  Finances  according  to  area,  Districts  are 
classified  by  locations  as  follows:  (a)  districts 
in  the  urban  areas  centering  around  the  prefectural 
capitals,  (b)  districts  in  farm  villages  and  rural 
areas,  and  (c)  districts  in  industrial  areas  with 
small  and  medium  enterprises.  The  monthly  average 
budget  of  each  of  these  is :  urban  districts  about 
¥80,000,  rural  districts  ¥18,000,  and  industrial 
area  districts  ¥35,000.  The  average  is  about 
¥41,000. 

b.  District  income  and  expenditures. 

The  state  of  income  and  expenditure  And  the  percentage 
according  to  items  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page  In  accordance  with  the  above  classification. 

c.  Special  characteristics  of  district  income. 

(1)  The  average  percentage  of  Part;*  dues  approxi¬ 
mates  that  of  contributions.  However,  if  the  1,  2 
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.iixl  1  c.-itegur ics  are  examined  separately,  we  find 
(hat  the  pe  rcenLage  uf  o mtr i i>ut ions  greatly  exceeds 
that  at  Party  elites  in  1  and  S ,  while  Party  dues 
greatly  exceed  contributions  in  the  2  category. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  rural  districts  with 
their  small  budgets  are  not  very  successful  in 
their  fund-raising  campaigns  and  lack  strength  to 
push  activities. 

(2)  The  average  <?.!  per  cent  in  the  "other"  cate¬ 
gory  includes  2.7  per  cent  derived  from  salaries 
of  Communist  assemblymen.  The  remaining  3.4  per 
cent  represents  repayments  cf  leans  and  advances. 


Income : 


Average 


Party  dues 

36.5*4 

43.77. 

23.57. 

34.67. 

Party  publication 
sales 

7.4 

9.9 

15.9 

11.1 

Contributions 

47.6 

26.4 

33.8 

35.9 

Income  from 
enterprise 

0,8 

1.4 

0.4 

9.9 

Subsidies 

0.4 

1.1 

-- 

9.5 

Debts 

0.9 

1.1 

10.0 

4.0 

Miscellaneous 

income 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

Other  income 

1.0 

6.6 

10.9 

6.1 

Carried  over 

3.8 

8.4 

4.5 

5.6 

100. 01 

100.07. 

100.07. 

100.07. 

K.x pencil  tu res  : 


Personnel  expenses 

1 

'4  8 .  0 

2 

38.  3 

3 

48. 3 

Average 

45.0 

Operating  expenses 

r> .  3 

6.5 

13.4 

8.4 

Office  expanses 

7.3 

2,  3 

1.2 

3.6 

Activities 

expenses 

9.0 

17.0 

11.4 

12.5 

Dues 

0.0 

n  ] 

-- 

0.1 

Payment  to  higher 
echelons 

19.3 

22.2 

11.8 

17.9 

Repayment  of 
debts 

1.9 

2.7 

1.7 

2.8 

Subsidies 

2.1 

2.4 

0.9 

1.8 

Other  expenses 

1.6 

3.9 

7.5 

4.  3 

Carried  over 

2.9 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

Total 

100,07, 

100.07. 

100.07. 

100.07. 

(3)  The  debts  category  reflects  the  fact  that  It 
is  difficult  to  borrow  in  rural  areas,  not  very 
necessary  to  borrow  in  the  urban  areas,  ar.d  easy  to 
borrow  in  the  middle-and-small  enterprise  areas, 
d.  Special  characteristics  of  district  expenditures. 
(1)  Personnel  expenses  are  6.5  per  cent  higher 
than  those  shown  in  prefcctural  budgets,  but  this 
is  because  the  total  budget  is  small  in  scale. 
Compared  with  each  other,  the  districts  iu  the  2 
category  have  both  a  smaller  budget  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  personnel  expenses  than  those  in 
1  and  3.  This  is  because  in  many  cases  personnel 
expenses  have  not  been  listed  at  all  or,  when 
listed,  they  were  less  than  10  per  cent  (the 
lowest  was  17.8  per  cent).  This  demonstrates  the 
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fact  LhaL  irany  members  in  rural  district  organiza- 
1  inns  .  ai  ry  on  Party  ao;  ivities  wiliiouL  pay  or  for 
;  1  I  rcimmera  t  i  on . 

(.')  Tlii.'  fad  that  the  percentage  of  activity 
expenses  is  small  and  that  the  percentage  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  higher  echelons  is  large  in  comparison 
with  prcfrctaral  level  organizations  is  less  a 
function  of  size  than  an  indication  of  a  lower 
level  of  activity. 

O)  The  average  pay  of  a  district  standing 
committee  member  is  a  little  over  ¥7,600  a  month. 

The  relationship  of  subsidies  received  to  subsidies 
given  and  of  debts  incurred  to  debts  repaid  tells 
the  same  story  with  regard  to  the  financial  health 
at  the  district  level  as  at  the  prefectural  level 
although  the  figures  at  the  former  level  are 
smaller  in  magnitude. 

H.  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  STUDY  [OF  THEORY ] 

1.  Following  the  fundamental  policy  decided  upon  by 
the  7th  Party  Cjngress,  the  Party  replaced  the  personnel 
and  expanded  and  strengthened  its  Propaganda  and  Education 
Department.  The  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  educational  policy  was  to  strengthen 
the  Party  and  to  expand  Party  membership.  At  the  6th 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  educational  policy  was 
further  deliberated  and  a  policy  for  the  Party's  educa¬ 
tional  system,  based  on  the  reults  of  a  review  of 
practical  experience  since  the  7th  Party  Congress,  was 
determined. 
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"Political  Report"  of  lIic  7th  Party  Congress 
il  icy  oil  C'diuat  ion  and  study  of  theory  as 


systematic  studies  program  will  he  set  up 
from  the  Party  central  headquarter:;  down 
cells  so  that  all  Party  members  can  study 


ant! 


the  fundamental  theories  of  Marxism-Leninism.  This 
program  will  tie  in  with  study  activities  for  the  masses 
outside  the  Party. 

(b)  Spei  b'l  education  will  be  conducted  for  new 
Party  members.  Party  units  at  all  levels  will  carry  out 
a  study  program,  adjusted  tr>  local  conditions,  through 
schools,  lecture  meetings,  and  study  clubs  and  circles. 

(c.)  The  Central  Committee  will  work  on  a  central 
Party  school,  the  preparation  of  textbooks,  and  the 
training  of  lecturers.  For  the  purpose  of  training  a 
great  number  of  new  cadres,  Party  schools  shall  be  esta¬ 
blished  locaLly  as  well  as  at  the  national  level. 

Note  2:  The  Report  of  the  6th  Plenum  of  the  Central. 
Committee  stated  that  "the  strengthening  of  educational 
activities  is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  building  up 
the  Party  ideologically,  politically,  and  organizationally," 
and  laid  down  the  following  guidelines  for  Che  current 
educational  activities: 

(a)  The  training  of  new  Party  members  should  be 
based  on  the  Party  Rules  and  Regulations  and  its  Program 
of  Action  and  should  have  as  its  main  content  the  elemen¬ 
tary  doctrines  of  Party  construction. 

(b)  In  the  movement  to  educate  workers  and  youth 
outside  the  Party,  training  must  not  he  confined  to  the 
social  sciences  as  ordinarily  taught;  an  effort  must  always 
be  made  to  educate  them  in  the  mission  of  the  vanguard 
party  [JCP]. 

(c)  With  respect  to  urgent  current  political  ques¬ 
tions  (c.g. ,  Che  question  of  the  Security  Treaty  today), 
it  is  necessary  to  organize  quite  specialized  nll-Party 
policy  study  sessions.  In  short,  educational  activity 
which  properly  combines  theory  and  practice  must  always 
bo  promoted. 

2.  A  recent  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Party 
Is  that  it  has  abandoned  what  Is  commonly  called  theoreti¬ 
cal  studies  and  is  stressing  the  promotion  of  solidarity 


■I ml  unity  in  the  Parly  ;mcl,  .it  the  .saint1  time,  the  im- 
pr.ivemenL  of  the  ability  of  Party  members  to  lead  the 
m.!;. .ses  ,  i-spec  i  a  I  I  v  workers  ,  farmers,  ami  the  youth. 

i.  The  t|uestion  of  establishing  a  people’s  university 
ineorporat  in;’,  the  experiences  of  fraternal  parties  overseas 
appears  to  be  u. liter  discussion  by  Party  headquarters,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  of  the  already  planned  central  Party 
school  have  been  completed.  However,  the  school  has  not 
reached  the  formal  opening  stage  (Notes  1  and  2).  Follow¬ 
ing  tile  educational  policy  outlined  by  the  6th  CC  Plenum 
resolution,  a  "Lecture  Meeting  on  the  Security  Treaty 
Question"  was  held  at  the  Party  headquarters  in  October 
1959.  It  deserves  our  attention  as  an  indication  of  the 
direction  being  taken  by  the  national  headquarters  study 
program . 

Note  1 : 

(a)  The  Party  headquarters  decided  to  construct  a 
school  building  for  the  central  Party  school  as  one  of 
several  undertakings  commemorating  the  7th  Party  Congress 
(Akahata ,  November  2R,  1957). 

(5y  This  was  followed  by  a  progress  report  on  the 
fund  raising  campaign  and  on  the  construction  on  the 
school  building,  together  with  another  coll  for  a  campaign 
to  raise  money  for  the  school  buildings  of  the  central 
Party  school. 

(c)  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  holding  various 
lecture  meetings,  the  Party  headquarters  is  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  "People's  University."  Efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  set  up  Party  schools  and  to 
strengthen  educational  activities  in  local  areas. 

Note  2:  The  central  Party  school  building  (two  story  on 
a  34  tsubo  plot)  at  526  Sendagaya  3-chome,  Shibuyaku, 

Tokyo,  was  completed  July  20,  1958. 


4.  Educational  activities  at  various  local  level 
Party  echelons  also  show  a  notable  recent  trend  toward 


Liu*  organizat ini',  nf  rather  Limp,  term  study  programs  in 
ai-cm'tlanto  with  central  Party  policy  and  toward  gradually 
regularizing  these  programs.  Among  those  trained  in  1959, 
ordinary  Party  members  ranked  first  in  number,  followed 
by  activists,  new  member® ,  and  Party  leaders,  in  that  order 
Seventy  per  cent  were  trained  in  study  groups,  twenty  per 
cent  in  Party  schools,  and  ten  per  cent  at  lecture  meetings 
Prefectural  level  committees  trained  17  per  cent;  district 
committees,  47  per  cent;  enterprise  cells,  24  per  cent,  and 
residential  cells,  12  per  cent.  We  can  see  in  these 
figures  the  relative  importance  placed  on  the  education 
of  group  members. 

5.  the  education  of  the  masses  outside  the  Party  is 
stressed  as  a  close  adjunct  to  the  movement  to  expand  Party 
membership,  and  the  Party  endeavors  to  propagate  its 
policies  and  conduct  ideological  education  among  the 
masses  by  holding  meetings  to  debate  policies  during 
elections  and  by  holding  mass  assemblies  in  connection 
with  various  anniversaries.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  planning  large-scale  study  meetings  under 
Party  auspices.  This  trend  is  a  great  advance  as  a  Party 
educational  system  designed  to  influence  the  masses. 

Note  :  The  labor  movement  study  meeting  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Party  headquarters  and  the  Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Committee  is  an  example  of  this  trend. 

Lectures  on  labor  and  politics  for  people  outside  the 
Party  sponsored  by  the  Party's  district  committees  are 
recent  outstanding  developments.  Of  mass  study  meetings 
held  In  1959,  the  Central  Committee  sponsored  only  two; 
but  prefectural  committees  accounted  for  15  per  cent, 
district  committees  for  35  per  cent,  and  cells  for  50 
per  cent.  One- fourth  of  the  participants  were  made  up  of 
Party  activists  and  the  general  public  made  up  three- 
fourths.  The  participants  were  workers  (5,070  of  the 


total)  with  teachers,  peace  activists,  youth,  women,  and 
students,  in  thf t  order,  making  up  the  rest. 

6.  Recognizing  the  important  role  played  by  scholars 
and  men  of  culture  in  cultural  movements  and  mass  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Party  employs  such  individuals  in  its  educational 
activities  among  such  mass  organizations  as  labor  unions, 
farm  groups,  un<j  women's  organizations.  Organized  groups 
of  lecturers  for  study  meetings  and  for  policy  research 
have  recently  become  conspicuously  active,  but  the  Party 
uses  them  in  conjunction  with  Party  activists  who  have 
infiltrated  various  mass  organizations  and  work  from 
within.  By  this  dual  approach  the  Party  is  striving  at 
present  to  attract  new  members  and  increase  its  support 
from  the  masses. 

Note :  See  the  "Political  Report"  of  the  7th  Party 
Congress. 
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fHKTAIi.S  ON]  -JCP  POI.lClKS  TOWARD  VARIOUS  MASS  MOVEMENTS 
ANP  EXTENT  OK  JCP  1 NFILTRAT TON 

1.  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 
A. _ GUIDANCE  POLICIES 

1.  In  the  Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress, 
Lhe  Party  described  the  peace  movement  as  "a  glorious 
mission  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  of  proletarian 
internationalism."  It  also  decided  that  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  must  be  developed  so  as  to  "oppose  American  policies 
for  aggressive  war  and  for  the  revival  of  Japanese 
militarism,"  while  constantly  strengthening  international 
cooperation  and  solidarity,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
working  class  (Note  1).  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the 
Party  proposed  the  following  four  points  as  immediate 
practical  struggle  objectives: 

a.  Immediate  and  unconditional  cessation  of  A- 
and  H-bomb  tests  leading  to  a  complete  ban  on  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  such  bombs, 

b.  Opposition  to  the  importation  of  nuclear  weapons 
into  Japan,  prevention  of  the  nuclear  armcment  of  the 
Japanese  security  forces,  and  the  withdrawal  of  American 
military  bases. 

c.  Opposition  \o  military  bloc  policies  (opposition 
to  any  participation  in  a  "Northeast  Asian  Military 
Alliance"),  but  support  ^or  the  establishment  of  a 
general  collective  security  system  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
area,  including  the  Soviet  U.ion  and  Communist  China. 

d.  Normalization  of  relations  with  the  Socialist 
states,  and  friendship  and  amity  with  the  Asian-African 
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states. 
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,  the  Parly  .stri-ssi'd  that  in  pushing  the 
movement  foi'.  nrt!  it  must  continually  identify  the  "enemies 
of  pence,'1  "reconsider  its  previous  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  hnr  isr-uiit.':  i  growth,"  and  seek  to  promote  qualitati  ve 
growth  (Note  2). 

Note  1 :  "The  Policy  for  the  Peace  Movement,"  adopted  by 
the  8th  Enlarged  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
September  1956,  made  (a)  the  question  of  disarmament  and 
(b)  the  question  of  estrnbl i shine  a  general  security  system 
the  central  objectives  of  the  peace  movement.  The  Politi¬ 
cal  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress,  however,  defined  as 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  peace  movement  the  more 
pragmatic  demands  that  the  aggressive  war  policies  of 
American  imperialism  be  opposed  internationally,  that  the 
pro-American  policies  of  the  Kishi  Government  and  the 
Liberal-Democratic  Party  be  terminated  domestically,  and 
that  they  be  replaced  by  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
among  nations  yZenei ,  November  1956). 

Note  2 :  The  current  four  struggle  objectives  were  put 
forward  in  the  Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress, 
but  the  JCP  is  exploiting  the  fact  that  the  peace  movement 
does  not  aim  at  direct  revolution  but  seeks  to  meet  a 
humanitarian  demand  for  the  defense  of  peace.  It  tries 
to  unite  people  of  all  classes  and  all  walks  of  life.  But 
the  Party  also  insists  that  just  "crying  for  peace  and 
obscuring  the  reality  of  American  imperialist  ambitions 
and  military  control  of  Japan  will  turn  the  movement  into 
nothing  more  than  a  pacifist  movement"  (see  "The  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  Japan  and  the  Peace  Struggle,"  by  Central 
Committee  member,  II  Yashiro,  in  Zenei.  February  1958). 
Believing  that  thi3  eventuality  would  make  the  outlook 
for  revolution  and  liberation  of  the  working  class  im¬ 
possible,  the  Party  seeks  (a)  to  make  the  broad  masses  of 
the  nation  understand  that  "the  enemy  of  peace  is  im¬ 
perialism"  and  (b)  to  improve  the  movement  qualitatively 
by  uniting  the  masses  of  the  working  class  and  developing 
it  under  working  class  leadership. 

2,  The  Party's  peace  movement,  making  use  of  the 
sincere  and  universal  demand  of  mankind  for  peace. 
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,  ,si i  i, ! ..  (.i|!s  !  ,ii'  (hr1  :n-v-  I  • 'piiit-nt  uf  ;i  united  humnnl- 
!  • : :  j.!ii  .ict  i  in  t  i‘.i  nsc<  in!  S  i..  i  ili-i  1 1  ni’v  n:id  pm  ti  c  i>.i  s  t  d  on 
i  lie  following  Liirct-  |>r  iiu- ;  i  i-s  : 

a.  The  different  social  systems  of  the  world  cun  co¬ 
exist  peacefully  (peaceful  coexistence). 

h  The  controversies  .'Imnne  nations  must  be  solved 
by  ney.ul  iat  ion  and  agreements  acceptable  to  all  peoples 
(the  conference  spirit). 

c.  Domestic  controversies  within  a  nation  are  for 
the  people  of  that  country  to  resolve  for  themselves,  and 
the  rights  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples  must  be 
respected  (noninterference  in  domestic  affairs)  (Note  1). 

However,  the  Party  basically  adheres  to  the  premise 
that  while  the  socialist  camp  has  been  consistently  main¬ 
taining  peace,  the  imperialist  camp  is  "frantically  pre 
paring  for  a  new  war."  It  holds  that  both  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  the  struggle  for  national  independence  are 
directed  against  imperialism  and  that  both  arc  interlocked. 
It  thus  directs  the  peace  movement  toward  anti-American, 
pro-Soviet  and  pro-Chinese  goals  and,  merging  it  with 
"the  struggle  for  independence,"  attempts  to  utilize  it  for 
the  formation  of  a  national  democratic  united  front  (Note 
2). 


Note  1 :  These  three  principles  were  adopted. . .by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  worlj  peace  council  held  in 
Vienna,  November  1951.  The  JCP  maintains  that  "these 
principles  are  correct  and,  supported  by  everyone,  will 
prevail,"  and  that  "without  such  broad  principles,  the 
peace  movement  in  Japan  will  not  advance  on  a  broad 
front"  (See  "Policy  for  the  r?ace  Movement"  [draft], 
loc.  cit. ) . 


N  < '  1 1  •  ■  The  relationship  the  "peace  nnvemfrt"  and 

tin-  "si  riif'i’h-  lor  independence"  was  the  subject  of  a  furious 
debate  in  the  pages  of  Zone i  in  19r;7,  between  KAZARAYA 
'I'nswji  and  II  Yashiro.  The  argument  was  temporarily 
settled  by  the  international  leadership  through  the  so- 
called  Nukane  article  in  favor  of  II  and  his  supporters. 
However,  [according  to  a  critic]  the  Nakanc  article  did 
not  pursue  the  question  of  the  internal  ties  between  the 
peace  movement  and  the  independence  movement,  and  ex¬ 
pounded  tlu  view  that  both  movements  exist  separately  and 
must  not  be  subordinated  one  to  the  other  or  allowed  to 
cancel  each  other  out.  Accordingly,  the  aforementioned 
Draft  Policy  for  the  Peace  Movement,  which  was  based  on 
the  Nakane  article,  declared  the  peace  movement  to  be 
‘  the  central  mission'1  of  the  Party  and  stressed  its  im¬ 
portance,  but  it  failed  to  link  this  theoretically  with 
the  problem  of  revolution,  which  Is  the  political  task 
of  the  Party  memhershi p .  As  a  result,  ''there  was  a  serious 
flaw  in  the  peace  movement  of  our  country:  that  of  omitting 
the  problem  of  independence"  (KAMEDA  Togo,  "Problems  of  the 
Anti-Security  Treaty  Struggle  and  the  Peace  Movement," 

Zenei ,  August  1959).  Therefore,  in  the  Political  Report 
of  the  7th  Party  Congress  it  was  stated  that  "the  primary 
duty  of  our  Party  is  to  strengthen  even  more  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  independence."  "The  total  collapse  of  the 
imperialist  world  system  can  be  hastened  only  by  combining 
the  energy  to  protect  peace  with  the  energy  for  national 
independence,  by  isolating  imperialism  and  its  collabora¬ 
tors,  the  traitorous  reactionary  forces,  from  the  general 
public,  and  by  driving  them  Tram  every  country  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  imperialism"  (Report  on  Party  Platform  Ques¬ 
tion).  Thus,  the  Party  is  attempting  to  bring  "the  peace 
movement"  and  "the  struggle  for  independence"  into 
closer  harmony. 

3.  Thus,  the  Farty  views  its  most  significant 
issue,  the  blocking  and  abolishing  of  the  revised  Security 
Treaty,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  peace  movement  and 
the  struggle  for  independence,  and  is  attempting  to  trans¬ 
form  the  peace  movement  qualitatively  by  combining  the 
two  (Note  2).  However,  fearful  of  adversely  affecting 
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i  i;.  •'/»', Mfiii  i>v  n-i rr- iv.'i :)>•  it  s  sc"pf',  the  i’nn  v  is 
fy.l  iiM.it-  i  y  t  ;i,.i  im>-,  i  ,i  prom.it  ill;;  this  dutlhle  liinwmi-ii  t  . 

Note  i  :  KAMKDA  Togo,  vice-chief  of  the  Peace  and  Base 
Policy  Department  in  central  Party  headquarters,  maintains 
that  the  peace  struggle  in  Japan  fails  to  consider  the 
question  of  independence,  that  the  Security  Treaty  issue 
is  st  ill  seen  mainly  as  a  question  of  war  or  peace,  that 
the  issues  of  independence ,  anti-colonialism,  ard  anti- 
imperialism  are  either  weak  or  neglected.  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  "without  independence,  there  is  no  peace.  And 
without  the  emergence  of  a  national  consciousness,  there 
can  he  no  struggle  for  Independence.  If  the  treaty 
struggle  is  waged  mainly  from  a  pacifist  standpoint,  its 
objectives  will  not  be  achieved  (Problems  of  the  Antl- 
Securitv  Treaty  Struggle  and  the  Peace  Movement,  loc.  clt. ) ■ 
KAMIYAMA  Shigeo,  chief  of  the  Peace  and  Base  Folic” 
Department,  discussing  the  present  stage  of  the  peace 
movement,  stated:  "Have  we  not  reached  the  point  where 
we  must  clearly  enunciate  politically  and  theoretically 
those  facts  which  we  have  disregarded  thus  far  in  the 
peace  movement,  namely  that  the  root  of  war  is  imperialism, 
that  socialism  is  the  main  force  for  peace  and  the  strong¬ 
hold  oT  people  today,  and  that  the  anti 'imperialist  and 
anti-colonialist  forces  are  its  allies?"  ("War  Can  be 
Eliminated,"  Zenei,  May  1959). 

Note  2 :  The  article  "Let's  Make  the  5th  Anti-A  and  Anti-H 
Bomb  World  Conference  of  August  1-7  a  Success  Despite 
Various  Obstacles"  stated:  "Mass  organizations  are  created 
to  serve  limited  and  specific  causes.  The  Japan  Anti-A 
and  Anti-H  Bomb  Council  has  been  expanding  because  the 
banning  of  nuclear  weapons  has  become  an  earnest  wish  of 
the  entire  Japanese  people.  Even  those  who  do  not 
ordinarily  take  part  in  peace  movements  have  been  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  move  to  ban  nuclear  weapons,  which  has 
attracted  the  support  of  even  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
members  find  local  governments."  Accordingly,  it  warned, 
the  attempt  by  a  Trotskyite  group  of  students  to  introduce 
separate  resolutions  on  the  obstruction  of  the  Security 
Treaty  and  the  overthrow  of  Kfshi  Cabinet  and  to  make 
them  the  principle  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  World 
Conference  "stems  from  the  mistaken  Idea  that  all  current 
political  issues  may  be  introduced  into  any  mass 
organization. ..." 
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Knit- _ :  Tin1  .Japan  Peace  Cmrciii  t tee  is  the  only  Japanese 

organization  which  is  a  member  of  the  World  Peace  Council, 
hut  the  Anti -A  and  Anti -H  Bomb  Council  and  the  J.ipan- 
As i.i-Af rica  Solidarity  Committee  also  maintain  close  rela¬ 
tion.-.  with  tin-  Council. 

dote  2  :  Although  the  Anti-A  and  Anti-H  Bomb  Council  is 
not  i  member  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  their  joint 
statement  in  Akahata .  November  18,  1959,  said: 

(a)  Our  two  organizations  have  always  in  the  past 
worked  together  for  peace,  but  in  view  of  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  situation  we  shall  strengthen  our  mutual  cooperation 
even  more . 

(b)  The  World  Peace  Council  supports  all  activities 
ttic  Japan  Anti-A  and  Anti-ri  Bomb  Council  and  will  send 

representatives  to  its  conferences. 

(c.)  The  Japan  Anti-A  and  Anti-H  Bomb  Council 
supports  all  activities  of  the  World  Council  for  peace, 
disarmament ,  and  abolition  of  nuclear  arms.  It  will  send 
representatives  to  the  latter’s  conferences  and  will  w^rk 
to  propagate  all  World  Peace  literature  inside  Japan. 

The  Extraordinary  General  Conference  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  held  in  Stockholm  for  seven  days  beginning 
May  7,  1959,  decided  to  award  a  "gold  medal’’  to  the 
Anti-A  and  Anti-H  Bomb  Council  and  to  the  Japan  Peace 
Committee.  At  the  "Japan  Peace  Congress  to  Promote  the 
End  of  the  Cold  War  and  to  Smash  Revision  of  the  Security 
Treaty,"  held  by  the  Japan  Peace  Committee  for  three  days 
in  November  1959,  the  World  Peace  Council  awarded  silver 
medals  to  persons  performing  meritorious  services  for 
the  peace  movement. 

Note  3 :  The  Japan-Asia-Africa  Solidarity  Committee  is  a 
member  of  the  "Permanent  Afro-Asian  Peoples  Solidarity 
Organ."  As  s  constituent  member  of  the  Permanent  Secre¬ 
tariat  (11  members),  it  has  one  representative  in  Cairo, 


.  The  •. 1 1'>‘ -i ii !  i.:,is  which  l  ii c  Party  at  temp's  t  n 
mi  iliV.i'  in  i  >ihhm  |  inn  with  it  s  [>;■< •■in •. L  i nil  of  t!u.  peace  nmvc- 
iii!  arc:  tile  Jap.  >n  IV.'irf  Comm  i  t  tee .  the  Anf.i-A  am!  Anti-11 
hi  mill  ('mint'  I  1  ,  the  Jnpan-Asla-African  Solidarity  Committee, 
ttio  National  Alliance  fur  Protection  of  the  Constitution, 
the  National  Liaison  Council  to  Oppose  Military  liases,  the 
National  Council  for  Normalization  of  Sino- Japanese  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Japan-China  Friendship  Society,  the  Japan- 
Soviet  Society,  and  the  Ja pan-Korea  Society.  However,  Lhe 
Party  places  most  emphasis  on  the  anti-r  lear  weapons  move¬ 
ment  by  depending  primarily  on  the  Japan  Peace  Committee 
Cor  organization  purposes  and  on  the  Anti-A  and  Anti-H 
Bomb  Council  for  activities. 

Note  :  The  fact  that  the  peace  movement  involves  so  many 
different  organizations  devoted  to  such  matters  as 
normal Ization  of  international  relations,  military  bases, 
protection  of  the  constitution,  and  nuclear  bombs  is  one 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  movement. 

It  might  thus  be  said  that  these  broad  forces  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  combined  into  one  (see  "Policy  for 
the  Peace  Movement"  [Draft],  op,  cit .  ,  and  "History  of 
the  Postwar  Peace  Movement,"  by  Kl^MAKlIRA  Hiroyasu). 

5.  b.  Furthermore,  the  Party  realizes  that  the 
greatest  weakness  in  the  peace  movement  at  present  is 
that  the  movement  doe9  not  have  roots  in  the  working 
class.  Hence,  the  Party  has  issued  directives  to  make 
efforts  to  overcome  this  weakness. 

Note  :  KAMEDA  Togo,  cited  above,  points  out  that  "the 
greatest  weakness  in  the  Japanese  peace  movement  is  that 
the  movement  has  no  strong  roots  in  industry,"  adding 
that  "the  year  19A9,  when  the  peace  movement  began,  was 
the  Lime  of  the  Red  Pjrge.  Ten  years  have  passed  since 


1.  (- 

I  In-  iMrtV  mi  ;:;ln -is  wi'i  i  purged  from  I  lit  ■  i  l‘  workshops.  The 
!'(■■■'.  c  in. ■  ii t  lets  been  f.ini'il  in  grow  in  i. solution  from 
ill,-  workshops.  Wi  nuisi  till  this  gap  os  inst  as  we  ran." 

B. _  K'CKNT  MAJOR  PARTY  ACTIVITIES 

1.  S  i  nee  the  launching  of  the  first  Soviet  satellite 
in  !  hr  •>•!* '.yin  of  1  t)rt7  and  the  Declaration  and  Peace  Appeal 
nf  the  Moscow  Conference,  the  JCP,  which  interprets  the 
internal  Int'ioi  situation  as  "the  east  wind  prevailing  over 
the  west  wind,"  has  designated  as  its  objectives: 
realization  of  a  neutral  Japan  by  means  of  summit  con¬ 
fer"”  i'i"!  anion)’,  the  big  powers;  establ  i  shmenl  of  a  collec¬ 
tive  security  system;  realization  of  peaceful  coexistence 
through  disarmament,  opposition  to  a  revival  of 
militarism;  nuclear  demilitarization;  obstruction  and 
abolition  of  the  Security  Treaty;  and  normalization  of 
relations  with  "socialist"  states.  The  Party  promoted 
various  struggles  in  connection  with  the  4th  and  5th 
Nuclear  Ban  World  Conference  and  thus  strengthened  various 
peace  organizations  and  international  solidarity.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  joint  statement  in 
September  1‘Jsy,  that  "international  problems  are  to  be 
solved  not  by  force  but  by  peaceful  negotiations,"  and 

by  the  Soviet  total  disarmament  proposal  at  the  14th  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  the  Party  further  expanded  these 
struggles. 

2.  Party  Activities  in  the  Japan  Peace  Committee, 
a.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Party  has  long  attached 

great  importance  to  the  Japan  Peace  Committee,  and  by 
sending  many  Party  members  into  it,  especially  into  the 


-  '!? 


P  i  viit  .1  I  pi>sii  i  .uis  uf  its  secrctar  iat,  t  lit*  Party  vxvn'  i  scs 
St  r>i|ii',  in  I  |:  cin's>  nviT  tlic  Ci  n'lin  i  t  (  Of . 

I).  'Hu-  Parry  lias  not  only  established  a  "Central 
(.roup"  in  flu.-  Peace  Cornu  I tree ,  but  at  all  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  the  Party  has  always  assembled 
those  Party  members  who  tire  delegates  in  a  pre-conference 
mi-etin)',  to  discuss  the  strategy  for  the  conference  so  as 
to  lead  It  in  the  direction  the  Party  desires. 

Note  1 :  The  Japan  Peace  Committee  is  an  extension  of  the 
preparatory  committee  of  the  Society  to  Protect  the  Peace 
formed  at  the  Japan  Peace  Congress  held  in  Tokyo  in 
April  1949.  On  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  on  November  22,  1950,  tne  Committee  sent 
OYAMA  Ikuo  and  HTRANO  C.ltaro  as  World  Peace  Council 
members.  The  Japan  Peace  Committee  thereafter  (1) 
nominated  World  Peace  Council  members,  (2)  made  contact 
with  various  peace  organizations  throughout  the  world, 

(3)  cooperated  in  various  movements  of  the  World  Peace 
Council  and  carried  out  effective  activities  according 
to  its  decisions  (Article  3  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Japan 
Peace  Committee).  As  an  organization  it  seeks  "to  promote 
the  peace  movement  on  an  over-all  basis  without  adhering  to 
any  one  movement,  and  to  contribute  its  support  and  joint 
action  by  maintaining  close  mutual  coordination  and 
cooperation  [with  other  organizations]"  (see  "Policy  for 
the  Peace  Movement,"  loc.  cit.). 

At  the  present  time  Director  HTRANO  Gitaro  and  28 
other  persons  are  World  Peace  Council  members,  and  a 
permanent  director  is  stationed  in  Vienna  as  a  member  of 
the  secretariat.  The  Japan  Peace  Committee  is  composed  of 
about  500  Japanese  members  and  28  prefectural  peace 
committees  are  now  in  process  of  affiliating  with  it. 

Below  the  prefectural  committees  there  are  217  local  peace 
committees  and  88  peace  workshop  committees. 

Note  2 :  Recent  meetings  of  JCP  delegates  to  Japan  Peace 
Committee  conferences  were  he’d  on  the  following 
occasions:  Japan  Pence  Congress  (June  13  arid  16,  1958), 
the  Committee's  National  Activists  Conference  (December  12, 
1958),  Japan  Peace  Congress  to  Abrogate  the  Security 


Treat. v  aii.i  t«>  i’t'o'mitf  IV.ut'  fu  1  (!i  >t>x  i  s  l  tin.  t-  (February  2b. 
iTib’),  Japan  IV.u'f  ('tiin.ii  i  l  t  vv  (a-tv  • !  Assembly  (June  2b, 

1  'i'-'1)  ,  Japan  !’i  iit  C.inun  i  i  Leo  Natiarai  Activists  Conference 
(iieitiDer  2,  i'lvt),  Japan  Peace  tony,  Less  to  Kml  the  Cold 
Wat  and  To  b  I  the  Sueur  I  Ly  Treaty  (November  20,  1959) . 

e.  At  present  the  Party  policy  toward  the  Japan  Peace 
Committee  is: 

(1)  to  unite  peace  activists  in  prefectural  and 
local  areas,  especially  in  the  workshops  (Note  1), 

(2)  to  achieve  functional  unity  of  struggle 
organizations  in  every  field  of  the  peace  move* 
ment,  and 

(  i)  to  use  the  Committee  to  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  solidarity  (Note  2). 

The  current  objective  is  to  interject  the  struggle 
to  block  and  abrogate  the  Security  Treaty  more  fully  into 
the  peace  movement. 

Note  1 :  A  pamphlet  entitled  "Several  Problems  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Japan  Peace  Congress,"  issued  by  the  JCP 
Base  Policy  Department  and  distributed  at  the  Japan  Peace 
Congress  JCP  delegatl  >i  meeting  held  on  February  26,  1959, 
advised  "expanding  all  workshops  and  local  organizations 
having  any  connection  with  the  Japan  Peace  Committee." 

"The  Lessons  of  the  Peace  Movement  and  Japan  Peace 
Committee  Activities  in  Fukuoka  Prefecture,"  published 
by  the  Kyushu  Regional  Bureau  on  February  1,  1959,  des¬ 
cribed  the  work  of  the  Omuta  District,  which  promoted 
study  activity  among  its  cells  and  peace  activists  and, 
with  a  peace  parade  as  a  starter,  organized  peace  committee 
groups  in  the  area  and  in  workshops  with  workers  as  their 
core.  The  publication  also  described  how  the  Fukuoka 
Prefectural  Committee  had  one  of  its  leaders  appointed 
chief  of  the  Prefectural  Peace  Committee  Ceneral  Affairs 
Bureau,  exerted  itself  in  reviving  the  prefectural  peace 
committee,  guided  and  supported  district  and  cell  activi¬ 
ties,  and  strengthened  and  expanded  peace  committee 
organizations  throughout  the  prefecture. 


MU  <■  ')  :  It  has  been  i  ikI  i  c.i  I  i*d  th.it  the  Japan  Peace 
Ci inim  i  I  l <■!■  i  *■  .in  organ i  znl  ion  with  strong  1  nt  crtiii  t  i nun  1 
t  ies.  Tin-  a  f  irt»iH'ii(  ionrd  Several  Problems  on  Chi*  Occas  ion 
nl  tlu‘  Japanese  i’l’.ui  'I’lr-'.i-csh'  painted  out  "tin*  vital 
r.ile  ot  tin*  Japan  Peace  Ci  win  i  t  I  i*i*  ill  carrying  out  in 
Japan  t  tu*  policies  laid  down  from  time  to  titiu*  by  t  lit* 

World  Pence  Council  anil  in  linking  the  peace  niovement  of 
Japan  with  tile  worldwide  peace  movement," 

1.  Party  Attitudes  Toward  the  WorLd  Congress  to  Han 
Nut- 1  ear  Weapons  . 

a.  The  Party  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  movement,  which,  "as  the  broadest  peace 
movement  in  Japan,  combines  and  makes  use  of  the  experiences 
of  many  other  organizations."  Tt  is,  so  to  speak,  "the 
largest  public  plaza  for  united  action  of  the  people  of 
all  classes."  The  Party,  by  making  use  of  It,  intends: 

(1)  to  promote  public  opinion  for  peace  and  to 

elevate  the  national  public  ideology, 

(2)  to  criticize  Government  policies  and  to  seek 

policy  changes, 

(3)  to  strengthen  international  solidarity, 

(4)  to  help  and  support  victims  of  the  A-bomb. 

Note :  The  following  reflects  the  situation  with  respect  to 
conference  of  Communist  Party  members  who  were  present  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  Japan  League  against  Atomic  and 
Hydrogen  Bombs. 

Conference  of  Party  members  who  participated  in  the 
Fourth  World  Ban  the  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  Conference 
(August  12,  13  and  16,  1958). 

Conference  of  Party  activists  who  participated  in  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  of  the  Japan  Council  Against 
Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  (December  15,  1958). 

Conference  of  Party  members  present  at  the  Eleventh 
National  Directors  Meeting  of  the  Japan  Council  Against 
Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  (July  ??,  1959). 
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under  Council  auspices,  the  Party  convenes  Parcy  member 
delegates  in  order  to  unll'y  their  will.  By  these  methods 
the  views  of  the  Party  arc  introducVd  into  the  Council. 
Prefecture l  organizations  of  the  Patty  have  formally 
affiliated  with  most  of  the  prefectural  Anti-A  and  Anti-H 
Bomb  Councils,  have  had  Party  officials  appointed  as 
Council  officers,  and  have  infiltrated  many  Party  members 
into  tiie  secretariats  of  various  prefectural  council 
units.  iiit  r«»ty  is  now  endeavoring  by  means  o*  these 
members  to  introduce  its  policies  into  the  Anti-A  and 
Anti-H  bomb  Council. 

Note:  See  "Peace  Movement  Policy  (A  Draft),'  April  15, 
1958,  Central  Cmnlttee  M  a  as  Movement  Seer,  fun  Publication, 
"The  Results  and  Sign! ficance  of  Two  World  Congresses" 

(The  Road  to  Peace  --  No.  1);  Central  Committee;  Section 
on  Pence  and  Base  Strategy,  'New  Development  tn  the  Ban 
the  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bomb  Movement'  (Zenei ,  October 
1959). 

c.  The  Party  sent  a  delegation  from  the  Party  head¬ 
quarters  (KAMTYAMA  Shi gen  and  six  others)  to  the  4th  World 
Congress  in  August  1958.  All  told,  Party  members  comprised 
about  one-tenth  of  the  4.000  local  delegates.  During  the 
Congress,  the  party  held  three  'World  Congress  JCP  Dele¬ 
gates  Meetings'  in  order  to  interject  Party  ideas  into 
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(lie  Wm'ld  Congress ,  wliori1  the  I’.trLv  '■attained  cxrt'l  I  cnt 
rr.'UiltJ.  as  a  whole. ''  Again  tin-  1’a 1 1  y  sent  a  delegation 
•ioa:  !’ ; :  i  v  heud<|uarl  t-rs  (KAM1YAMA  ‘diigcn  and  ten  others), 
and  fatty  numbers  ro.upr  i  sec!  about:  one- tenth  <>(  the  local 
....  U  r.at  i-r.  to  alien-:!  the  1th  Congress  in  August.  I'JIV). 

During,  that  Congress ,  the  Party  held  l  ive  "World  Congress 
Delegate  Mootings"  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  their 
will  and  maintaining  close  liaison  with  representatives 
of  Communist  slates.  As  a  result,  the  Party  succeeded  in 
having  its  policies  reflected  in  various  decisions  of  the 
Congress,  and  "attained  considerable  success  both  in 
bringing  Lhc  Congress  to  a  good  conclusion  and  in  promoting 
Part  y  pol ley, " 

Note  1 :  The  determination  "to  oppose,.. the  nuclear  arma¬ 
ment  policy  of  the  Kishi  Cabinet... is  a  policy  that  the 
Party  had  worked  out  since  early  that  year.  This  policy 
was  confirmed  at  the  Japan  Peace  Congress  (sponsored  by 
the  Japan  Peace  Committee)  held  two  months  prior  to  the 
World  Congress.  Although  the  5th  World  Congress  did  not 
approve  a  resolution  against  the  revised  Security  Pact, 
it  adopted  a  policy  which  was  tantamount  to  embarking  on 
a  political  movement  against  the  Treaty.  This  demonstrated 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Party  to  make  independent 
resolutions  against  the  Security  Treaty  or  for  over¬ 
throwing  the  Kishi  Cabinet,  and  that  the  broad  peace  front 
tactics  of  the  Party  was  a  success.  According  to  Akahata , 
"the  important  thing  is  (a)  to  unite  even  those  people 
who  support  the  Kishi  Cabinet  and  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  on  the  single  issue  of  opposing  nuclear  weapons, 

(b)  to  carry  on  discussions  among  the  many  people  who  are 
not  able  to  understand  the  essence  of  the  revised  Security 
Treaty,  (c)  to  thus  deepen  their  understanding,  and  (d) 
to  lead  such  people  in  the  direction  of  positive  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  struggle  against  both  the  Treaty  and  nuclear 
weapons." 


Nutc  2:  T!u'  4th  Wu  Id  < 'mu' i-i-i.s  in  B  in  Nuclear  Weapons 
ii'nU  .1  |i.i.s  ■  t  inn  i  I  me  in  i  in*  Soviet:  and  Co'nmunist  Chinese 
1  >, -oil'll  po  I  i  r  i  hy  alluding  in  its  dedaial  ion  to  the 
ijnesi  ion  ol  Algeria  and  the  recognition  of  Conmiun  i  st¬ 
ub  inn,  i,'n  i  r  the  AnL  i -A  and  Anti-11  Bomb  Council  decided 
a!  its  i  ii  d  Board  oi  Directors  Meeting  on  January  24  1949, 
to  hell  a:  open  "  interna!  i.-vil  Nuclear  Discussion  Meeting" 
as  part  oi  tile  pi  op, ram  ,ii  tlie  5th  World  Congress  to  Ban 
Nuclear  Weap  on.  Tills  plan  was  finally  eaneeiled  owing 
in  opposition  from  Ciranunfsl  China.  Further,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  9th  World  Congress,  four  delegates  from 
England  and  West  Germany  refused  to  attend  the  Congress 
on  the  ground  that  'the  preparatory  conference  report 
attacked  the  policies  of  the  Western  European  bloc  and 
failed  to  touch  upon  manifestations  of  Crmununist  Chinese 
nuclear  armament.1' 

d.  The  Party  has  promoted  " Peace  Marches"  to 
stimulate  the  anti-nuclear  weapons  movement  and  has 
attained  considerable  success  in  this. 


Note :  It  is  said  that  the  Party  inspired  the  Anti-A  and 
Anti-H  bomb  Council  to  sponsor  "The  1,000  Kilometer 
Hiroshima  to  Tokyo  Great  Peace  March,"  which  activated 
the  anti-nuclear  weapons  movement  prior  to  the  4th  World 
Congress,  About  one  million  people  participated  In  this 
march.  The  "5,000  Kilometer  Great  People's  Peace  March 
to  Ban  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Obstruct  Nuclear  Armament," 
starting  from  Tokyo,  Niigata,  and  Yoron  Island,  prior  to 
the  5th  Congress,  is  said  to  have  included  10  million 
participants.  The  propaganda  and  agitation  thus 
generated  against  nuclear  armament  and  the  revision  of 
the  Security  Treaty  have  had  a  tremendous  influence  on 
people  of  slight  political  consciousness  and  have  given 
a  major  Impetus  to  the  formation  of  local  peace  organiza¬ 
tions. 


CKNKKAl.  CHIDANCK  I'OMCTKS 


1.  The  TCP's  f' indumenta  1  purpose  in  guiding  the 
l.ilmr  movement  is  to  raise  the  political  level  of  the 
workers’  st  rugg les  anti  to  foster  and  s trengthen  lahor 
unions  as  the  main  force  in  a  national  democratic  united 
front  centered  around  the  Party.  For  this  reason,  the 
Party  has  adopted  the  following  general  guidance  policies: 

a.  To  combat  the  suppression  of  the  labor  movement 
by  monopoly  capital  and  the  Kishi  Cabinet,  and  to  protect 
the  democratic  rights  of  workers  and  labor  unions. 

b.  To  fight  for  the  protection  of  the  worker's 
livelihood  against  such  worsening  of  labor  conditions  as 
produced  by  economic  recession  and  lower  standards  of 
living. 

c .  To  clarify  the  mission  of  iabor  unions,  to  defend 
peace  and  independence,  and  to  strengthen  international 
solidarity. 

2.  In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Party 
is  endeavoring  to  extend  Party  membership  among  workers 
and  labor  unions. 

3.  Further,  in  regard  to  labor  unions,  the  Party 
persistently  advocates  the  industrial  rather  than  an 
occupational  union  and  has  t  objectives:  "One 
industry  --  one  union,"  and  "One  country  --  one  central 
labor  union."  Accordingly,  the  Party  attaches  great  im¬ 
portance  to  Sohyo  at  the  present  time  and  is  attempting  to 
make  if  an  imnortnnt  Force  for  a  united  labor  union  front. 


i*. 1 1  i  t  |  r.i  I  u< .1  i  |iu'si-iHi‘i!  !  <  ;  / ; ! i 
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1 1  i  ■  Ali.ivi*  .'t  I  I  ,  the  !‘ii|  v  regards  labor  union  unity 

:  mi  i  s  ■  ‘  I  i  i  i. 1  r  i  t  v  -is  tin*  1 1  i  v'i  1 1  fur  ,  i  f  t  >  i'nvi  C  i  i'<n  ‘>1  1 1  1 1  It  1 1_  t 1  v  i 
i  t  un!  ,  .uni  it  i  s  t'x t  ri-iii- 1  y  careful  nnL  (:.(>  cause  union 
i!  i lien:;  i  .hi  t  hfi n igh  its  struggles.  'nV'n  (  be  N.'itCxiul 
i  i’-ii  *  i  ■  i  mu  >  1 1 1  WiM  ki'i  s  i  •'  i  ■  :  .ii  i  I'pLcii  Lite  i’  U  j  Lbu  yii  sh  i  good 

proposal  in  n-.tiilu-r  1  ‘)S  7 ,  anil  ( ho  Ni  igai.a  area 
he.iiii|u  •  r  t  er  s  nf  i  he  national  iini.ui,  which  had  continued 
to  right  despite  this  decision,  was  about  to  split,  the 
Party  instructed  the  members  in  the  Niigata  area  to 
change  to  a  soft  line  to  preserve  unity.  When  the 
struggle  against  the  efficiency-rating  system  threatened 
to  divide  the  Japan  Teachers  Union,  the  Party  (in  a  re¬ 
solution  of  Lhe  Ird  Plenum  oJ  the  Central  Committee) 
ordered  a  shift  from  the  labor  union  struggle  to  a 
people's  struggle.  These  are  cases  in  point. 


Note  1:  Since  it  had  arbitrarily  imposed  its  will  on 
workers  and  labor  unions  with  little  consideration  for 
their  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the  6th  National  Party 
Conference,  the  Party  ran  the  risk  of  alienating  the 
labor  force.  The  6th  National  Party  Conference  seriously 
considered  this  problem  and  warned  against  self-righteous¬ 
ness  and  sectarianism.  The  result  was  a  tendency  toward 
subservience  to  the  masses.  Accordingly,  Party  head¬ 
quarters  made  ii  clear  that  the  Party  should  follow  a 
moderate  course,  indulging  in  neither  sectar ianisn.  nor 
subservience.  By  the  time  of  the  7th  Party  Congress, 

Party  activity  was  practically  restored  to  the  normal 
path.  As  the  Party  itself  admits,  at  present  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Party  in  the  labor  union  movement  is  extremely 
weak'  (Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress).  To 
overcome  this  problem.  Party  organs  at  each  level  are  to 
work  on  the  labor  unions  from  the  outside,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  even  more  vital  that  the  cells  and  Party 
members  within  enterprises,  in  carrying  out  Party  activi¬ 
ties  from  day  to  day  among  the  workers,  seek  to  influence 
labor  union  activity  from  within  the  unions.  Thus,  the 
expansion  of  Party  me-tibership  within  the  Labor  unions 
has  been  made  an  urgent  task  of  the  Party. 

Note  4 :  Although  the  Party  stresses  the  importance  of 
Sohyo,  it  also  advocates,  in  the  interest  of  forming  a 
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Sohyo 

/.fiiro 

Shinsambet  r:u 
Other 

Total 


■nia!  st  rengt  h  of  national 


i,r>97,429  members 
770,  7  n 
A/ ,714 

1.211  ,'iri2 

5,651,  108 


(Source:  Ministry  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Policy, 
Lahor  Unions  Section, 

National  Roster  of  Major  Labor  Unions , 
September  1,  1959) 


B.  CURRENT  STR1ICCLK  OBJECTIVES 

The  P.irty  details  the  objectives  that  Lhe  labor 
unions  must  strive  for:  "opposition  to  the  revision  of 
the  Security  Treaty, “  "opposition  to  industrial  rationaliza¬ 
tion,"  and  "the  protection  of  workers’  rights.” 

1.  The  Struggle  Against  the  Security  Treaty. 

The  Party  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  Sohyo ,  which 
has  made  this  struggle  its  major  objective.  Combining 
this  end  with  the  struggle  for  peace  and  independence, 

Sohyo  insists  not  only  on  blocking  any  revision  of  the 
treaty  hut  also  on  its  abrogation.  In  this  struggle,  the 
Party  endeavors  to  develop  the  demands  and  struggles  of 
workers  and  all  other  classes,  to  strengthen  united  action 
by  combining  these  with  the  Security  Treaty  struggle,  and 
to  achieve  complete  solidarity  in  a  national  democratic 
united  front. 
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i  luiust  r  is  I  tat  i  ona  1  i  za  t  i  >  art-  as 


(I)  Al  present  Lit"  rat  i.in.il  i.tal  ion  of  out  erpr  i  ses 
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I  n  1 1 1 1  i  {|tii‘S  is  taking  pl.ii'C  in  .HI  i  nduct  r  i  .■« 

Till-  Party  is  not  opposed  In  the  improvement 
ol  it-rlmti I ogy  or  !  lu*  mechanization  of  industry  as 
such . 

(’))  However,  the  Party  is  opposed  to  rationuliza- 
tion  when  it  entails  impoverishment ,  layoffs  of 
personnel,  and  other  hardships  for  workers. 

(-t)  In  particular,  tin  rut  i una 1 i zati on  in  progress 
today  aims  at  a  revival  of  militarism,  is  associated 
with  the  road  to  overseas  adventure  and  war;  and 
is  closely  tied  to  the  revised  Security  Treaty, 
b.  Prom  this  standpoint,  the  Party  advocates  the 
following  practical  struggle  policies: 

(1)  To  block  the  rationalization  offensive  while 
it  is  in  the  Lest  case  stage. 

(2)  To  secure  the  right  of  prior  consultation 
in  cliany; i ng  job  functions, 

(I)  To  increase  the  struggle  against  unemployment. 

(A)  To  increase  the  wage  struggle  so  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  1 iving. 

(A)  To  promote  united  struggles  within  each  industry. 
(6)  To  tie  the  struggle  against  rationalization  to 
the  struggle  against  the  revision  of  the  Security 
Treaty. 
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. :  f  *  .  -  - ;  i‘;  ; .  ■  ■  ;  .  l'i  •  rs.iinij  tile  f'i-iH!(  null  b.  i  s  :  S  i  or  renp- 
iii;  i-ii'  >i  Hi'  ins  surplus  1'iolils.  In  this  light,  tin1  struggle 
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(I))  I'.iur  -ill  ilS  lit  It'  I  l'.(  Ud  "Icil'am  ‘  tin  ('ciilral 
l  •  i'in.1  i  t  t 4'.'  made  .hi  .lii.'i  I  ys  i  k  bused  •  >n  tin-  policy  .if  the  7l'!i 
I'-irt  v  emigres:'.:  "Puncr  Lite  present  unstable  economic 
s  i  t  u.i  t  t  mi ,  ii.uiiii()i'  I  v  cup  i  t'.i  I  frees  tlic  j'l  'i>ss  i  ng  necessity 
.if  reorganizing  its  private  enterpr i ses  so  as  to  secure 
stable  monopoly  profits.  For  this  reason,  we  have  the 
following  results:  a  refas.il  to  raise  wattes,  layoffs 
because*  of  new  cqu  ip'sieoi  ,  reduction  of  personnel,  revision 
ot  watte  scheilu  i  es ,  and  wage  cuts.  This  is  the  rationale 
heh iml  the  aforementioned  opposition  struggle  policies, 

(e)  At  the  6 r h  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
August  1  *)’>')  (8  months  afti-r  Lhe  3rd  Plenum),  the 
rat  iunai ixatiou  problem  and  the  Security  Treaty  revision 
problem  were  taken  up  and  considered  to  be  the  two  major 
struggle  objectives  confronting  the  working  dais.  T'-- 
significance  of  the  rationalization  struggle  and  its 
relationship  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  were  explained 
as  follows: 

Regarding  the  significance  of  the  rationalization 
struggle,  the  Party,  following  the  line  of  the  '3rd 
Plenum,  declared  its  opposition  not  to  technological 
progress  per  se.  but  to  capitalistic  rationalization, 
which  monopoly  capital  uses  to  reap  excessive  profits 
and  which  forces  sacrifices  upon  the  working  class. 

As  for  the  relationship  between  rationalization  and 
Security  Treaty  revision,  the  Party  described  the  present 
rationalization  trend  as  stimulating  the  growth  of  politi¬ 
cal  reaction  and  as  leading  toward  war.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  revision  of  the  Security 
Treaty  which  is  actually  a  Japanes. ‘-American  military 
alliance.  In  other  words,  the  present  rationalization 
scheme,  politically  .md  militarily,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  promoting  the  formation  a,.d  strengthening  of  a  military 
bloc.  Also  the  icvisjon  of  the  Security  Treaty  is  a 
manifestation  of  t  he  current  plot  to  strengthen  iMLioii.il  i- 
zat ion. 
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.fit-.  •  '  t-  develop  i  l  ini .  a  nationwide  workers' 

stru:-,i  i*-.  i  ,  direct  it  t'w.n'i!  .1  rem-ral  striki-  ("For 

the  A  i:  v-s  in.'*  ::.i  at  >1  tin-  Autumn  United  Struftple  AyuinsL  the 
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s.  St  rur.j'.  I  e  for  the  Protection  ol  Rit’hts. 

J  that  suppression  ot  workers'  rights  tins 

receiiliv  become  more  severe  .inci  tll.t  the  oppress  i  on  ot 
wi.-ki-rs,  especially  in  public,  m i fit! I e  and  small  enter¬ 
prises*  is  especially  notable,  the  Party  has  defined  its 
sin.ii!.>-, le  methods  as  follows:  "We  tiust  turn  the  struj'p’lo 
to  protect  each  and  every  workshop  ri^hL  into  an  over¬ 
all  drive  by  public  enterprise  workers  to  ratify  the  11-0 
treaty,  to  recover  the  >  l..|u  to  strike,  and  to  oppose  anv 
ret  repress ive  revision  of  the  labor  laws.'' 

Note  :  Aka  hat  a  editorial  of  August  21,  1  9  3  .  entitled 
Strengthen  the  United  Front  and  Advance  the  Struw.lc  for 
Security  and  Rationalization." 

C.  (iUIDANCK  Si'KUCrURK 

1.  Organs  at  each  level. 

a.  At  present,  at  the  Party  headquarters  level, 
there  is  n  labor  union  department  in  charge  of  the  labor 
movement  within  the  secretariat.  In  addition  to  a  chiei 
anti  a  vice-chief,  it  has  about  it)  other  officials.  F.acli 
official  is  in  charge  of  a  se-tion  devoted  to  an  industry. 
In  addition  to  p.u'din;-.  I  he  labor  departments  of  each 
regional  and  prefccl.ural  level  cotn'iiitiee,  the  central 
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si  i  on  ii.it  •  ■  I’o-iv  .in  ivitv  in  in.  i  (or  industries.  The  rea  I  te  r  , 

(in-  i'.il'l  v  !  ! '  i  ■  c ;  v  i  c  1 1 1  ly  dispatched  uici.ilici':,  < » i  the  iicnfrai 
( ’  i  n  mu  i  (  (  fc  and  other  staff  members  to  each  major  industrial 
area  to  carry  out.  the  task  of  education  and  j'uidance  for 
io  a!  staff::,  for  cells  in  major  industries,  and  for 
Part  v  members.  At  'he  same  time  it  endeavored  to  faeili- 
i.ili  the  work  ol  i  he  local  Tarty  ore, aniziit  Ions  hv  holding, 
lectures  and  round -t able  discussions,  and  hv  so  doiuy, 

•eitiny,  as  close  as  possible  to  local  labor  union  leaders 
and  nit  liters. 

It,  A  "Labor  Union  Pol  icy  Department"  (Kodo  Kumia.l 
las sake  Ihi)  ts  set  up  in  each  prefectural  level  committee. 
This  department  may  be  headed  by  a  fulltime  chief  or  by 
the  CC,  chairman  or  other  member  of  CC  holding  this  posi  - 
lion  concurt out  I y.  Almost  all  the  areas  that  are  recognized 
as  important  in  the  labor  movement  have  fulltime  chiefs. 

The  district  committees  have  about  the  same  setup,  but  in 
districts  where  there  a -re  few  businesses  and  factories 
there  ore  no  labor  pm  y  departments.  As  Cor  city  and 
county  committees,  which  are  under  the  district  committees, 
the  labor  policy  departments  exist  in  nearly  all  city 
coiiim  I  Ltees  ,  but  not  in  county  committees. 

e.  Because  of  flu-  ext  fere  covert  posture  adhered  to 
in  the  past.  Tarty  members  within  business  enterprises 
have  been  lollowiny,  a  policy  of  not  stand  inp,  for  Tarty 
officer  posts  for  fear  of  expos  iny,  their  Tarty  membership. 
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(A*  f  i  c !  c  Ifi).  At  that  I  ime  ;i  great  many  Party  members 
ul  worker  or  in, in  win  appoint  <■<!  to  hc';ult|iuir i-rrs  post  s. 
Theiva  ft  i«r ,  in  the  elect  ion  of  officers  of  each  Party 
echelon,  efforts  were  m.ule  to  strengthen  Party  leadership 
within  the  labor  moveii'ent  hy  Party  members  From  industry. 

A  cons  •  ile  rah  I  e  number  o|  them  are  already  holding  Party 
office  at  the  p.re  fee  rural  level  as  well  its  at  the  district 
I  «* «  i  . 

Note:  In  the  past  it  was  the  policy  to  conceal  the 

participation  of  Parfv  members  employed  in  enterprises 
in  pro fectura i  and  district  level  Party  conferences  by 
holding  separate  Party  meetings  only  for  such  Party 
members.  But  recently,  reflecting  the  trend  toward  un¬ 
covering  Party  organizations  and  activities,  the  number 
of  Party  conferences  at  each  level  in  which  members  from 
business  enterprises  participate  is  increasing.  Moreover, 
at  these  conferences,  such  Party  members  have  also  been 
elected  as  Party  officers. 


2.  Cells. 

a.  According  to  regulations,  a  Party  member  must 
belong  to  a  cell,  which  is  the  basic  organization  of  the 
Party . 

(1)  When  three  or  more  Party  members  are 
employed  in  the  same  management  unit  in  a 
government  or  a  civilian  industry,  they  form 
an  enterprise  cell. 

(2)  Where  there  are  fewer  than  three  Party  members 
in  the  same  office  or  place  of  work: 
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railway  corporation,  or  tin1 
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(b)  A  joi.nl  coll  in. i y  also  be  formed  by 
those  in  different  enterprises  but  in  the 
same  industrial  field  (e.g. ,  metal -working, 
iy  >vermm*nf  work). 

(e)  In  case  either  of  the  above  is  im¬ 
possible,  a.  men: her  joins  the  resident  cell 


where  be  lives. 


b.  These  cells  are,  as  a  rule,  under  direct  guidance 


of  the  district  committees  for  the  area  concerned,  but  as 


mentioned  above,  those  cells  which  are  composed  of  officers 
and  workers  in  the  national  labor  union  organizations  con¬ 
stitute  special  cells  which  are  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Similarly,  cells  not  in 
national  level  organizations,  hut  in  regional  or  pre- 
fectural  level  organizations,  are  subject  to  the  guidance 
of  the  regional  bureaus  or  the  prefectural  level  committees 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  Party  has  designated  certain  of 
the  government  offices  and  major  industries  as  "key  points" 


because  of  their  eztremelv  vital  character  and  has  been 


concentrating  its  activities  on  them.  Cells  located  in 
such  key  areas  receive  not  only  the  guidance  of  the  district 
committees  but  also,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  the  direct  guidance  of  the  regional  and  pre¬ 
fectural  level  Party  organs. 
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The  Party  rules  adopted  by  the  6th  C'.C  National  Party 
Conference  revised  the  pre-existing,  provision  that  Party 
croups  should  ho  formed  whenever  there  are  three  or  more 
Party  menihe  rs  in  a  mass  ore, an  :  za  t  i  on  ,  stipulating  that 
such  a  roup  should  he  formed  only  when  there  are  three 


ur  Parly  members  anion;1,  the  eli'ted  off  leers  of  a 


mass  organization.  There  I  ore,  since  the  6th  National 
Con fr rente .  Party  groups  are  found  only  in  a  small  number 
of  local  labor  unions.  Only  a  few  appear  to  have  been 
orp.anized  inside  the  headquarters  of  national  labor 


ore, an  tzat  ions . 


Note  1  :  Formerly,  whenever  a  national  congress  of  the 
labor  union  was  convened,  the  Party  usually  assembled 
Party  member  delegates  at  the  site  of  the  congress  and 
held  a  strategy  meeting.  These  delegates  were  not  members 
of  a  Party  group  as  defined  l»y  the  rules,  hut  within  the 
Party  those  meetings  were  called  Croup  Conferences.'' 

Hut,  because  it  was  fell  that  such  Party  member  meetings 
wore  counterproductive,  they  were  discontinued  after  the 
labor  union  congress  of  the  spring,  of  19V1.  The  Party 
(laze l t o  of  May  10,  19 VI,  No,  7,  carried  the  following 
instruct  loos : 

Her.  I  on  i  tig,  this  year,  on-Liie-s  i  te  meetings  of  all 
Party  member  delegates  to  national  conferences  will  no 
1  ongcr  as  a  rule  he  held.  Thi*-  Is  because  a  fundamen'  a  1 
and  nat  ionwide  unity  of  will  of  Party  members  throng, It 
guidance  by  the  j regu I  or  i  ruitv  organs  is  deemed  to  In 
of  utmost  importance.  There f ore ,  although  some  incon¬ 
venience  may  be  fell,  group-tvpc  guidance  at  conferences 


i i  1‘si'lul  i'lv  abandoned ,  Other  reasons  t  or  this  dec  i  S  i  on 
,ii.'  (M  l  li. if  even  though  such  mootings  are  ho  I  <1  at  tho 
i-i  n  I  o  r.'iiee  silos  they  resnl  l  in  detailed  >■  ,n  i  dance  ol 
i  a  i  i-r.-iif  i'  I  ul  ics  and  s:  ■•..•olios  that,  j;  i  vo  rise  to  in- 
.  oiiimi  i  onilono  i  os  ,  ami  (  1 )  I  ho  dinger  arising  from  tho 
niliiii.lt  situation  into  wiiii.li  enl.orpri.so  ee  I  I  s  have  boon 
now  nlacee'  '"<)i  the  Spring  I.ahor  Union  Toiipl'esses  anti 
Pa  a !  y  Cu  i  dune*  "  )  . 

Note  ?  :  In  some  unions  where  the  lack  of  the  required 
number  of  Party  members  in  the  executive  posts  of  the 
union  prevents  Che  formation  of  the  prescribed  "Party 
group,1'  i  r regular  "g roups"  made  up  of  Party  members 
employed  as  secretaries  and  office  personnel  in  the  union 
offices  have  been  formed  and  are  carrying  out  group  acti¬ 
vities.  The  importance  of  Party  activities  carried  out 
by  Party  members  employed  as  secretaries  and  office  workers 
in  a  union  increases  to  the  extent  that  the  group  includes 
officers  who  are  members  of  the  union's  executive  depart¬ 
ment  . 


k.  Party  Member  Labor  Union  Executives  Within  Enter¬ 
prises  . 

In  order  to  exercise  guidance  over  a  labor  union,  the 
Party  as  a  rule  has  adhered  to  the  method  of  infiltrating 
the  workers,  raising  their  class  consciousness,  bringing 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  Party,  arid  thus  exerting 
pressure  from  below  on  the  union  leadership.  Recently, 
moreover,  the  Party  has  been  emphasizing  guidance  from  above 
by  getting  Party  members  elected  as  officers  of  the  labor 
union.  At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  Party  members 
elected  to  the  executive  slarfs  of  labor  unions  throughout 
the  nation  is  fairly  large,  but  those  who  have  formed 
Party  groups,  as  called  for  by  the  Party  regulations,  are 
extremely  few.  However,  among  the  Party  members  already 
elected  to  the  executive  positions  in  labor  unions,  some 


.iif  fiirrv  in;'.  "ii  I'.-i'ly  arl  ivil  ies  and  promo l  i  ng 
(in i  i r  i  as  .iml  pr  i  in-  i  u  !  es  I’V  taking  advantage  of 
.i-i  Ivil  ii-.s  .»r  l>v  hiding  lighind  tli-iii. 

a Ii  1  ST  I  N(  :j  iVK  KKATURKS  OK  PARTY  ACTTVITIKS 

The  distinctive  I’catutcs  of  the  Party’s  guidance  of 
the  labor  movement,  and  related  Party  activities  are  as 
f o 1  lows  : 

1.  The  Party  attempts  to  train  labor  union  activists 
in  the  wnrkrhops,  band  them  closely  around  the  Party,  and 
thereby  ..trengthen  the  labor  unions  us  a  class  (Political 
Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  Resolution  of  tha 
fit!.  Plenum  of  the  CentraL  Committee). 

2.  The  Party  emphasizes  the  workers1  economic 
struggles  and  is  ceaselessly  endeavoring  to  develop  them 
into  political  struggles. 

i.  The  Party  stresses  the  conquest  of  enterprise- 
centered  unionism  and  of  anti-Comnunism  within  the  labor 
unions  and  defines  the  present  character  of  labor  unions 
as  follows: 

a.  Starting  as  enterprise  unions  under  the  firm 
control  of  the  occupation  army,  the  unions  are  strongly 
inclined  to  remain  such  and  for  the  most  part  lean  toward 
labor-capital  cooperation  (industrial  conciliation). 

b.  Labor  unions  since  Lae  Red  Purge"  are  still 
basically  anti -Communist. 

But  the  Party  concludes  that  the  nbove  situation  is 
attributable  not  to  the  working  masses  but  to  the  fart 
that  the  views  of  the  workers  are  suppressed  by  their 
leaders  who  arc  enslaved  by  '  enterpr isism"  and  anti- 
Co'imiuni  sm. 


Party 

labor  union 


..  ■'  Q-.fi -4 


\  'ir  I  :  r!  i*  ■  I’.irtv  it';'..ir<is  flu  present.  pus  it  ion  .if  t  hr 

workers  thus:  Since  m  onopo!  v  capital  and  tin-  Kishi 

c.ibini-t  ,  .ihi’iiv-  at  a  revival  and  ;;  t  rengt  licit  i  ip ,  <>, 
i  I  i  t.ir  i  si:i  ,  have  nt  violently  Li  i  oppress  t  lie-  working 
class,  the  working.  class  i  t  sc  1  [  must  turn  la  political 
vi.di'Kci'.  !n  view  if  ths:. ,  l  lie  rally  risi  critical  of 
Kohvo  leadership's  present  low  pusliiiv'  (nonprovoc  a  t  i  vf) 
dietrine.  Immediately  after  l  tin  !‘>r)h  sprinp,  st  ruggl  e  , 


i '  a !  >  i  1 1 1  ■  t 


d  it-  L  r  i  tie 


I  be  newspapers  weft  filled  with  the  Se  i  f-C  r  i  t  ic  i  Sill  ’f 
Kihyo’s  leaders,  wiiich  the  Party  or  i  t  i  c  i  zed  a  s  follows: 

"The  speeches  of  the  Sohyo  leaders,  as  reported  in  the 
bourgeoi  s  newspapers,  and  the  contents  of  their  Interna! 
d i souks i , ins ,  whatever  their  real  intention,  have  pointed 
only  to  the  shor tcosi i ngs  fof  the  struggles]  and  have  been 
so  worded  as  to  make  the  conclusion  unavoidable  that 
these  shortcomings  were  due  to  the  fact  that  ’the 
masses  are  far  behind;  only  the  leaders  have  forged 
ahead."  In  regard  to  this  movement,  which  is  at  present 
being  promoted  by  one  part  of  the  leadership,  there  arc 
various  opinions  being  expressed ;  that  the  leaders  art- 
trying  to  defend  themselves  by  passing  the  responsibility 
on  to  the  masses;  that  basically  it  is  an  attempt  to 
justify  a  return  to  a  low  posture  position;  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  workers'  criticism  from  the  Socialist 
Party.  The  Party  does  not  regard  this  self-criticism  as 
originating  necessarily  from  malicious  intent.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  this  weakness  does  exist,  and  that 
there  is  a  need,  moreover,  to  be  concerned  more  with  the 
results  of  self-criticism  than  with  whether  its  intentions 
are  good  or  bad  ("On  Sohyo's  Self-Criticism  Movement,’' 

Party  Gazette,  No.  6,  April  25,  1959). 


Note  2 :  The  Party  criticized  Sohyo's  so-called  "scheduled 
struggle"  as  follows : 

fa)  Mimr  <>f  t-Vip  labor  "nions  in  Japan  confuse  the 
scheduled  struggle  with  the  united  struggle  and  do  not 
endeavor  to  bring  out  the  initiative  and  creativity  of 
the  workers.  They  have  the  illusion  that  the  united 
struggle  is  simply  to  set  mechanically  the  times  anil 
dates  of  the  struggle. 

(b)  Workshop  struggles  should  be  executed  as 
preliminaries  to  a  united  struggle  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  shortcomings  of  this  scheduled  struggle  and  should 
cease  when  the  •u.ijm  snuggle  begins.  Cuided  by  this 
doctrine,  the  Party  thus  emphasizes  workshop  struggles 


;  H  n 


I  i  !!-■' i  lii.ii  .  '.--’llii  union  le-if'is  .standing  in  the 
v.n  i;1!  :.i  ill  il  I'm.'  workshop  struggles,  union  organization 
iin i : . i  hi'  loi  in  the  w;>rksli.i|is  ,  that'.  tlu.*  initiative  and 
i  I- i  i  n.->  I  i.  mi  inn  .m  inborn  must  be  encouraged,  and  that 

1  !u-  i  n  musl  lie  dove  1  opi-.l  . -n  too  basis  of  those 

I  .If  I  ill's. 

i.  The  Party  s'  n-ssrs  the  correct.  rein  t  ii'iisii  j  p 
bclwri'ii  a  political  party  and  the  labor  union. 

a.  In  carry  in;',  out  its  united  front  tactics,  the 
Party’s  primary  objective  is  the  acceptance  of  Party 
poLicy  by  the  labor  unions.  Because  the  Party  regards 
itself  as  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class,  its  ultimate 
goal  is  to  gain  the  support  of  the  labor  unions.  However, 
in  view  of  the  present  situation,  it  is  making  only  such 
easily  acceptable  demands  as  "freedom  of  political  acti¬ 
vities  and  "freedom  to  support  any  political,  party.  ’ 

In  this  way  it  is  attempting  to  foster  criticism  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  to  gain  support  for  the  Communist 
Party. 

b.  The  Party  regards  the  labor  unions'  official 
support  of  the  Socialist  Party  as  disruptive  of  labor 
union  unity  and  solidarity.  The  Party  also  feels  that 
Social ist-Commun 1st  rivalry  In  the  face  of  today's  re¬ 
actionary  offensive  is  a  hindrance  to  the  organization  of 
broad  united  actions.  It  therefore  insists  that  the 
unions  must  neither  supporl  i.or  reject  a  specific  politi¬ 
cal  party,  but  must  allow  their  'numbers  to  support  whom 
they  wts*’  and  must  protect  their  !  right  to  engage  in] 
political  activities. 

c.  Recently  this  policy  has  taken  hold  among 
organized  workers,  and  since  19r>8  they  have  waged 


•  1 '< 

I  ur  ini's  .ii;'.!iiin'ius  .it  !  a*iiir  i  m  •  =  -n  my  I'esses  iwr  which 
l»- 1 1  i  t_  i  c.  1 1  p.iri  v  '■)  support  mil  which  cmd  i  il.i  I  cs  nominate 
i  'f  |iul>  j  u-  office.  M  iri'uviT,  mi  t  he  occasion  of  tlu*  House 
■  il  C.iui'u-  i  1  I  ors  elections  in  1959,  Party  members  and 
s  visi  |  »■'  1 1  !i  i  /.«■  i  in  the  National  Railway  Workers  Union 

(Kiilau'O  -mil  the  To  I  eeimi  mm  i  cn  t  ions  Workers  union  (Zen 
Den;  su)  oi  o.'in  i  r.eil  support  fur  C-.i'iununi  st  Party  candidates 
aivl  campaigned  for  them  in  defiance  of  their  union's 
official  support  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

d.  This  act  of  defiance  became  an  issue  at  subsequent 
union  congresses  and  occasioned  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
controversy.  The  Sohyo  asseunly  (August  26,  1959),  con¬ 
vening  after  the  major  labor  unions  had  held  their 
congresses,  became  entangled  in  this  problem.  The  motion 
to  get  "support  of  the  Socialist  Party"  into  Sohyo's  plat¬ 
form  passed  by  a  bare  majority  of  delegates  votes,  but  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  organizational  vote. 

Note :  In  the  Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress, 
the  Party  stated  that  "...for  the  labor  union  to  give  its 
official  support  to  a  specific  political  party  is  to 
obstruct  the  unity  of  workers  and  to  violate  the  freedom 
of  union  members  to  engage  in  political  activities  and  to 
support  political  parties.  Our  Party  regards  as  highly 
significant  the  fact  that  at  present  the  labor  unions  are 
supporting  both  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist  parties  as 
they  conduct  their  struggle.  This  is  a  noteworthy  step 
toward  freedom  of  political  activity  for  union  members 
and  toward  normalizing  the  relationships  between  labor 
unions  and  political  parties.' 

5.  The  Party  advocates  Lhe  strengthening  of  the 
international  solidarity  of  me  labor  movement. 

a.  For  this  reason,  the  Party  has  made  the 
Moscow  Declaration'  and  the  "Peace  Appeal"  its 
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j :  1  :  1  !I  !  ,  .  -  \  .  i  •  •  I  i  .  Ill  ,  .1  111! 

priii.  inlrs  is  endeavoring  Is  strengthen  till'  tics  "I  1  he 
!  ,i  ii.  ir  unions  in  Japan  with  l  Ilf  W  >il;l  Fedor.:!  ion  of  Tr.'i'li* 
I'n  i  f'is  (Wl'i’in  (Note  1). 


11.  Ill  lflflit  Vflll'S  I  Ilf  l“C  1  .it  ii'llSll  i  ('  ill  .1.  lp.llH'Sf 
l,ili,.r  unions  t.-  hull’.  the  WFTU  :md  the.*  labor  uni' ms  of  the 
Common i si  countries  has  deepened.  The  Party  regards  Lliis 
tendency  as  necessary  and  important:  and  supports  it  on 
the  grounds  that  through  such  intercourse  Japanese  labor 
unions  will  strengthen  the  international  solidarity  of 
the  working  class  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 
WFTU  and  will  organize  united  action  aimed  at  common  ob¬ 
jectives  . 


Note  1 :  The  WFTU  was  formed  in  1945,  but  because  of 
political  tendencies  arising  from  control  by  the  Columnist 
parties,  the  organization  split  in  1949,  giving  rise  to 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

Since  February  1958,  when  the  WFTU  affiliate,  the  All- 
Japan  Congress  of  Industrial  Trade  Unions  (Sambetsu)  , 
was  dissolved,  no  Japanese  labor  union  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  WFTU. 

Note  2 :  Sambetcu,  as  a  Communist-controlled  labor 
organization  and  as  an  organization  affiliated  with  the 
WFTU,  was  the  only  Red  labor  organization  in  Japan. 

During  its  peak  period,  it  had  1,500,090  union  members 
and  was  extremely  active  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Japanese 
labor  movement.  But  It  later  underwent  a  gradual  decline 
(at  the  time  of  dissolution  it  had  12,000  members)  until 
it  became  difficult  even  to  maintain  its  organization. 
Thus,  on  February  15,  1958,  one  of  its  components,  the 
All -Japan  Metalworkers  Union  (Zen  Kinzoku)  merged  with 
the  Soiiyo  affiliate,  the  National  Metal  Workers  Union 
(Zenkoku  Kinzoku) ,  and  the  All-Japan  Council  of  Medical 
employees  Unions  (Zen-ikyo)  be.ame  a  neutral,  independent 
union.  On  the  relationship  between  Sambetsu  and  the 
Party,  KASUCA  Shotchi  (then  chairman  of  the  JCP  Control 


f«  1  !  .  i  i  i-ii  :  "  !  .1 !  )t  ■!'  i ,  11  i  i  hi*;  :i  in!  L  lie  |>;i  1  it  leal  p,  i  r  t  i  ‘‘S 
• :  1 1 .  -i ;  i  i }  i-.i;  !i  have  an  i  n.lepi  luifiit  posit  i*>n.  It  was  a  mi  si  tike 
i  >r  the  Ci -ii  him  i  st  Party  in  i  ri'.u  the  Sambcl  su  as  its  own 
.nit--”"  (Aia'i.i'/i,  July  >'  ,  1956).  S.itiil it-i  s\i 1 ;;  function  of 
publ  ;  c  i".  in>-  the  ideology  and  the  policy  ol  the  WFl'U  in 
.1.1(1,10,  which  it  was  carrying,  out  during  its  last  days, 
was  inherited  by  the  "WFTU  Japan  Publishing  Association." 

No_te _ } :  in  Notice  No.  1A1  of  t  he  Party  Central  Secretariat, 

dated  Pehn:.;;  •,  ;  ,  i95°,  and  entitled  "On  the  Developmental 

Dissolution  of  Sambetsu  and  the  International  Solidarity 
Movement  of  Labor  Unions,"  the  Party  issued  the  following 
instructions:  "The  fundamental  objective  of  the  Party  and 
the  working,  class  is  to  unite  the  labor  unions  of  our 
country  under  the  policies  of  the  WFTU.  Insofar  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit,  the  Party  endeavors  to  deepen  the  contacts 
and  to  have  our  industrial  unions  affiliate  with  the 
Indus?  ’  ’  liU'em-i llona Is  of  the  WFTU,  Saubetsu  having 
been  dissolved,  the  Party  will  hereafter: 

(a)  wive  positive  support  to  the  undertakings  of 
the  WFTU  Japan  Publishing  Association, 

(b)  Give  positive  support  to  the  Association's 
monthly  publication,  "World  Trade  Union  Movement,"  by 
distributing  if  and  securing  readers. 

(c)  Consider  giving  assistance  to  the  Association’s 
campaign  for  contributions  to  this  publication.  We  must 
see  that  accounts  of  the  "struggle  experience"  of  the 
Japanese  Labor  unions  are  sent  in, 

(d)  To  assist  the  Association  in  strengthening  its 
ties  with  labor  unions  by  placing  a  regular  representative 
of  local  industrial  labor  organizations  on  the  director¬ 
ship.  Until  now,  the  repi eseutat ive  ha»  been  either  an 
individual  labor  union  activist  or  a  representative  of 
such  unions  as  the  General  Federation  of  National  Printing 
Industry  Workers  (Zen-in  Soren)  and  the  Ali-Japan  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Department  "tore  Workers  (Zen  Uyukka) . 

Note  A :  The  participation  of  the  Japanese  labor  unions  in 
the  international  conferences  of  the  WFTU  has  increased 
each  year.  Recently  the  unions  have  participated  in 
international  conferences  of  teachers,  public  officials, 
and  workers  in  commerce  and  in  such  industries  as 
chemical,  petroleum,  coni  mining,  metal  machinery,  lumber, 
and  construction  materials.  The  Party  attaches  great 
significance  to  this  activity  because  it  strengthens  inter¬ 
national  solidarity  (see  Akahata ,  August  21,  1959). 
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Nwt.e _ 5 :  Sn!iy;>  anil  the  Central  Count  11  of  All-Soviet 

Li*i..r  Unit >o,  for  the  Hrat  time,  had  their  representatives 
attend  the  regular  congress  in  1959.  lr.  May  ol  the  same 
year,  the  First  Pacific  and  Asia  Port  and  Harbor  Workers 
Conference  was  held  in  Japan.  The  Party  considers  these 
developments  of  the  greatest  significance  in  strengthening 
Japanese  labor  and  the  international  solidarity  of  the 
labor  movement. 

Note  6 :  Among  the  labor  unions  of  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Communist  Chinn,  there  has  recently  been  an 
increase  in  exchanging  personnel  and  a  strong  trend 
toward  issuing  joint  statements  and  agreements  on  the 
protection  of  peace.  The  Party  welcomes  these  develop¬ 
ments  as  strengthening  international  solidarity. 

Note  7 :  In  the  "Party  Report"  of  March  2*5,  1959  (No.  A), 
the  Party  contended  that :  "Because  there  are  representa¬ 
tives  who  leave  the  labor  movement  after  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  Cnrnmnni« i  niiui ,  the  Party  must  endeavor  to 
select  faithful  and  responsible  staff  members  for  the 
personnel  exchange  program."  This  program  appears  to 
aim  at  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  WFTU  in  the 
Japanese  labor  movement. 

Note  8  :  The  WFTU  Japan  Publication  i.«u  ion,  using 

subsidies  trom  WFTU  and  income  from  its  own  publications. 
Issues  the  Journal  "The  World  labor  Union  Movement"  (in 
the  Japanese  language).  In  this  manner,  the  Association 
can  make  known  the  policies,  principles,  and  activities 
of  the  WFTU  among  domestic  labor  unions  and  can  introduce 
the  Japanese  labor  movement  to  the  whole  world.  Since 
the  dissolution  of  the  Sambetsu  Confederation,  the 
Association  operates  essentially  from  a  Japanese  Bureau 
of  the  WFTU. 

6.  The  Party  emphasizes  the  importance  of  workers 
in  the  Party  organization  and  endeavors  to  enlarge  the 
Party  by  stressing  the  importance  of  on-the-job  workers 
and  young  laborers,  especial’y  those  in  major  industries 
and  in  major  industrial  centers. 
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In  :“ilji  ii.il  Ktj>  n't  -.it  (in-  /lli  Party  (  "iij;rtss, 

;.i  jur  in  '  •  -  j  hided  metal.  trnnsnnrt.it  inn,  coal 

i  ii.”u  !••*’•■  .iinl  .ill  pub  I  i  c  institutions.  I'he  major 
(trial  centers  included  Tokyo- Yokohama  ,  Kyoto-Osaka- 
NoiLhein  Kyus:..i,  l.'.igoya  area,  the  Inland  So-"'  In- 
ial  /'•.me.  and  tile  ilol.ka  Ida  Mine  and  Ore  Tenter, 
hi-:  t  i  ikiiii.  emphasis  is  placed  mi  the  collective 
•  ■•ship  :■!  the  Central  Co  uni  flee  to.  establish  a 

■■.Hie  leadership  st  rue  turn  1 

>ns ,  prefee' urr,  district  and  cell,  as  well  as  to 
5  *.l !•■*>'  the  ■  .idepeiident  action  of  the  Party. 


in  regard  :  the  Party  activities  of  Party 
■lu’-nhers  in  business  and  industrial  enterprises,  the  ParLy 
center  and  other  various  class  organs  point  out  that: 

"there  arc  many  Party  ine-nbers  who  conceal  their  Party 
•irt  i  vf  t  ies  under  the  cloak  oi  union  activities."  The 
Partv  also  regularly  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  Party 
members  to  overcome  unionism  an<i  to  strengthen  the  Party's 
independent  action.  Such  a  trend,  due  in  the  past  to  the 
non-open  [hidden]  nature  of  the  Party  members  in  enter¬ 
prises,  is  be  Inc.  stressed  while  at  the  same  time  open 
activities  are  be  in;/,  strengthened.  Accordingly,  ParLy 
memhers  in  enterprises  should  facilitate  not  only  the 
labor  union  movement  but  increasingly  also  those  Party 
activities  that  ate  related  to  it.  One  example  of  the 
latter  would  be  to  invite  famous  Party  members  as  lecturers 
to  union  study  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
labor  union.  Another  would  be  to  voice  strong  support 
for  tiie  Communist  Party  at  labor  union  congresses. 
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"ninbi'is  in  fill  «T|>r  j  sfs  .'ini  tli>.'  I’.irty  organ izat  ion  have 
i'r.iit'M  1  I  v  riw  oat  into  the  open.  Though  not  all  have 

sur faced.  tin  intent  ion  of  the  Party  to  carry  nut  various 

activi! its  in  the  open  has  been  i m Tea s i ngl y  realized. 


Note  1 


In  the  Political  Report  of  th*>  7th  Party  Congress 


the-  Party  emphasized  that:  IL  is  important  t  >  make  known 

to  oil  members  l  lie  concept  of  open  activity  ol  Party  cells 
and  to  fight  and  overcome  false  sectarian  irrationalism." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  went  on  to  state  that:  "The  fact 
that  Lhe  Party  is  compelled  to  carry  out  non-open  [ secret  1 
activities  is  due  simply  to  the  power  relations  between 
enemies  and  friends.  Under  present  conditions,  therefore, 
a  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  tne  open  actions 
of  the  Party  organization  in  enterprises  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  Party  members,1  The  latter  must  be  kept  secret, 
it  was  indicated.  At  the  Party's  All-Nation  Organization 
Department  Chiefs  Conference  held  January  19-2C,  1939, 
Matsushima  Shigenorl,  Central  Organization  Chief,  urged 
that:  "In  regard  to  open  actions,  do  not  rely  on  the 
doctrine  of  'detense  of  organization  first,’  The  first 
task  is  to  promote  Party  policies,  to  secure  votes,  to 
expand  Aka ha _  ,  and  ti  win  new  Party  members,  and  unite 
this  with  defense."  The  acquisition  of  votes,  of  Akahata 
readers,  or  cf  new  Party  members  will  be  handicapped  unlci 
the  existence  of  Communist  Party  cells  in  enterprises  is 
known  to  the  masses,  and  the  Party's  prestige  is  raised 
by  the  cells'  daily  activities.  And  at  the  All-Nation 
Prefectural  Committee  Chairman  Conference  held  in 
October  28-30,  1959,  the  necessity  of  an  open  policy  was 
urged  on  the  one  hand  and  the  excess  of  open  policy  was 
warned  against  on  the  other. 


Note  2 :  Of  late,  while  Party  membership  is  kept  secret. 


activities  for  the  Party  are  vigorously  carried  on  at 
places  of  work  by  interpreting  and  promoting  Party 
policies  and  principles  in  relation  to  the  revised 
Security  Treaty  struggle,  by  demanding  that  the  union 
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Social  isl  Ki ", i  l  il  inn  on  October  1*8,  1999,  an  open 
"Ciamuemora  t  i  on  Assemhl  y  ol  Open  Cel  is"  was  eon  veiled  ,  and 
nil."  .ell  'iiemliers  appeared  helm''  the  assembly  wear  in}.' 

.1  fin  hands  fnserilied  "Japanese  C<  miimm  i  s  i.  Party  Nagasaki 
fill  i  p- Ihi  i  1  d  i  up,  Cell"  and  each  i  nl  ■reduced  himself.  Again, 
iin  tlie  areas  ion  of  the  puhlle  "Kven ine,  Celebrating  the 
Anniversary  uf  the  (heat  Or  tuber  Socialist  Revolution" 
hold  oil  November  19,  1919,  the  Kyoto  City  Off  ire  Cell, 
through  Cell  Chief  Cli  i  kata  i  si;  i  Kiyolilko,  explained  the 
organ i xai ion  and  the  history  of  the  cell.  Urdu  Kei/o.  a 
cell  member,  made  a  rep-  ’t  on  his  reasons  lor  becoming  a 
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Party  member  as  well  as  on  the  status  of  Party  activities. 
Then  he  urged  the  audience  to  join  the  Party. 

c.  In  the  past  .ns  a  method  of  expanding  Its 
influence,  the  Party  had  resorted  to  selling  subscriptions 
to  Party  organs  [ Akaha ta .  Zenci ,  etc.  ]  and  to  Individual 
solicitation  of  new  members.  However,  recently  the  Tarty 
has  been  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  foundations  for  en¬ 
larging  Its  influence  by  various  and  sundry  means,  among 
which  is  the  organizational  and  planned  method  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  Party  influence  while  gradually  gaining  wider 
Party  support  (securing  Party  sympathizers,  Increasing  the 
readership  of  Lhe  Party  organs,  proselytization) : 

(1)  The  exploitation  of  the  various  regional 
and  local  united  struggle  movements: 

The  political  strugg] es  such  as  the  Anti-Police 
Power  Struggle,  Anti-Mutual  Security  Pact  Struggle, 
Anti -U. S.  Base  Struggle,  as  well  as  the  anti- 
l-iva luation  Struggli*  of  Nikkyoso,  the  organized 


s  t  r* ,  .iixl  i  In-  An ;  i  -  i lulus t  r  i a  1  K. 1 1  i  onu  I  i  xa  l  i nu 
M  i  is-’v  I  i-s  in  '-,ii'  i  iiii'm*.!  ries  art*  being  exploited 

liy  l  In'  I’atlv  in  its  .1 1  t  niijiL  in  combine  L’  in- x  t-  various 
s  i  i'ii;-';1,  1 1*‘.  in'.n  a  unified  st  rugg  1 c  encompass  in}*,  all 
wnti.cis.  Tlu  I’.iily  is  attempt  i'\g  to  ga  i  n  i  I  s  ends 
j)  v  :i|)j>i‘.i  1  i  m.'.  Lu  tlu1  workers  souse  of  labor 
sol  '.clarify  ami  by  exploit  inn  the  organizational 
powers  ot  the  various  uni  led  struggle  organizations 
established  on  the  regional  and  prefeetural  levels. 
Tin  Party  is  expend  ill)',  special  efforts  to  brill}.:, 
these  united  struggle  organizations  undet  Its 
leadership,  and  is  plotting,  the  course  of  the 
various  struggles  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Party 
influence  through  instructions  disseminated  at 
cadre-group  conferences  and  Party  activities  con¬ 
ferences  convened  for  these  special  purposes. 

(2)  The  exploitation  of  the  educational  activity: 
the  Party  is  exploiting  the  various  educational  and 
propaganda  activities  sponsored  by  labor  unions  by 
supplying  them  with,  cadre  scholars  and  leftist 
activists  as  lecturers  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
culcating  them  with  the  Communistic  Ideology. 
Moreover,  recently  the  Party  itself  has  begun  to 
sponsor  educational  facilities  as  a  means  for 
promoting  its  ends.  Or.  the  whole,  ic  has  bec»u 
successful.  The  Party  is  exploiting  these 
educational  facilities  as  a  way  of  proselytizing 
the  radicals  among  the  worket s  who  attend  these 
fac  11 1 1 ies . 


Ni'i  i-  !  :  In  .l.iiui.i  rv  I  OS'),  l  In'  !,ibor  Movement  St  udy  Croup 
I'.isp.  ,n;..  lied  !>  /  the  IViSly  ('cut  l.'l  I  Committee  .111(1  the  I’.lily 

1 .  1 1,  v,  >  Mi  1 1  ■  i  <  i :  • 1  . . .  ice  war.  enlivened  us  a  novel  why  of 

i  !  !■  uu  "ii'.li !  v  ii  i  ssem  i  n.'i  l  i  nc  the  l.ip.in  Communi  sf  Parly's  labor 
movement  policies.  a  fairly  large  number  oi  labor  union 
olfieials.  I  lie  ma  t  ns  t  a  ys  of  their  respective-  unions, 
attended  the  meet  ing.  it  was  a  success.  Subsequently, 
in  various  parts  of  the  countiy,  this  type  of  meeting 
has  been  sponsored  and  vigorously  promoted  by  the  regional, 
prefeetura I  local  and  cell  apparatus.  Most  of  the  lecturers 
for  these  meetings  were  the  Party's  Centra]  Committee  offi¬ 
cials  and  Party  scholars  and  writers.  The  course  of 
studies  and  the  debates  at  there  meetings  included,  in 
add  it  ion  to  general  studies  of  ideologies,  a  great  deal 
on  current  affairs,  such  as  the  Anti-Mutual  Security  Pact 
and  Anti -Industrial  Rationalization  issues  --  all  aimed 
at  the  reinforcement  of  political  struggles.  As  texts 
t  hey  use  such  Party  organs  as  Aka  ha  ta  ar.d  other  Party 
pub  I {cations. 

Note  2  :  In  addition  to  the  labor  unions,  there  are  other 
organizations  devoted  to  the  promotion  and  education  of 
the  labor  movement  that  the  Party  has  made  its  special 
target  tor  exploitation.  These  include  the  Workers  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  Japan  Organ  Association.  The  Party 
expects  these  organise  ions  to  follow  the  Party  line 
without  overt  expression  of  Communist  sympathy.  The 
importance  of  the  role  assigned  to  these  educational 
organizations  has  been  on  the  increase  in  keeping  with 
the  stepped  up  educational  activities  of  the  labor 
unions . 

Note  3 ;  The  relationship  between  the  Workers  Education 
Association  and  the  Party  requires  special  attention.  The 
textbook.  Friend  of  Study,  published  by  this  association, 

Ls  unswervingly  leftist,  and  is  widely  used  as  a  textbook 
for  workers.  The  chief  target  of  the  Workers  Education 
Association  is  the  young  worker.  For  such  workers  Lhe 
association  frequently  sponsors  labor  lectures  and  study 
groups  hased  on  leftist,  ideology  and  aimed  principally 
at  increasing  the  workers 1  class  consciousness. 

( i)  The  exploitation  of  various  circles,  i.e. , 

clubs. 


Ini'  ;'if.*l  ■>:;i  J  <  ’  i  My  ''I  I.H'lnrifS  and  Work- 
i '  !'.*:■  r  i  ni  !-"■  1  ‘  -  t  I  if  i  s  t-  i  1 1 1  t '  I'l  •  S  '  i-  (i  in  blinks 

usili  ti  jiji't  in  i"i  i  til*-  l  lie. Her,  mush  ,  sports,  c  L>  , 

Tin-  I'.iriv  require:,  its  cadre  members  In  join  these 
r  !nbs  s.i  ;is  In  promote  Party  object  Ives  and  to 
solicit  subscriptions  (dr  Party  organs  such  as 
Ak.iiia  t  a  I  inr.!  i  lull  members  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  class  consciousness.  Subscribers  arc*  then 
urbanized  into  Ababa ta  Readers  Clubs,  which  are 
run  by  cadre  members. 

Note:  Moreover,  t  *  *  further  its  influence,  the  Party 
seizes  every  opportunity,  such  as  organ  i  zi  ng  factory  and 
workshop  union  committees,  peace  eonmii  t tecs  ,  and  ad  hoc 
organ  i  zai  i ons  for  supporting  Communist  Party  candidates 
to  national  and  local  governmental  offices.  These  various 
organ iza lions  ire  called  Activist  Groups  by  the  Party. 

F..  FXTKNT  OF  PARTY  INFILTRATION  OF  VARIOUS  ENTFRPRISKS 

Cadres  In  the*  civil  service  and  major  industries  on 
the  management  level  are  estimated  to  total  approximately 
15,000  individuals.  Their  distribution  in  the  various 
management  areas  is  as  follows: 

Civil  service  55“/,  (8,250  cadre  members) 

Major  industries  40”/,  (6,000  cadre  members) 

Others  5”/.  (  750  cadre  members) 

1.  Tin*  percentage  dist-ibution  of  cadre  members 
(8,250  individuals)  in  the  various  civil  services  is: 

National  government  and  courts  117,  (  907  individuals) 

Nationalized  enterprises  197.  (3,217  indiv.) 

Pre  Ter  turn  1  -nn|  lnr.nl  governments  ’  87  (1,485  indiv.) 
Teachers  and  professors  327.  (2,740  indiv.) 


.Tiinior  High  schools 
High  Schools 
Un i vers  1 1 ics 
Special  Schools 


Oi  I  ho  .1  foroiiiiMil  imioil  culta-a  in  the  ti.il  i  on.i  1  i  /.oil 
fiilcl  pi  isi'S.  no.irly  half  (l.MIti  i  mi  i  v  i  dun  I  s')  nr.  i.npl  ni.c., 
•  ■!  ;  lit-  N.a  !  i  i  >nn  1  K.i  i  I  r  ■  •***:-. .  '!'!  ic-  I’nsl'  Office  Ministry  and 

the  i'c  I  ophoiH'  a  Telegraph  Oorpi  aa  t  i  mi ,  respect  ivcly,  nui- 
t a i n  approximately  mie- f nurt h  of  these  cache  members  (800 
i  nd  i  v  i  dun  1:0. 

Cadre  members  anion;  teachers  (torn  1  ing  .approximately 
2,600)  are  distributed  as  follows: 

elementary  schools  11 .  T/,  (800  individuals)  total 

26. AT  (700  individuals) 

21.97.  (r>70  individuals) 

19.27  (500  individuals) 

1 . 27  (  10  i ml i vidua  1 s ) 

Of  the  above  cadre  members,  57,77.  (totaling  approximately 
1,500  individuals)  are  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
teachers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  provide  the  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  Japan  Teachers  Association  [the  teachers’ 
union  for  elementary  school  lenrhers].  Of  the  high  school 
teachers,  907.  (510  individuals)  belong  to  the  Japan 
teachers  Association  instead  of  the  Japan  High  School 
Teachers  Association,  where  one  would  logically  expect  to 
find  them. 

2.  The  percentage  distribution  of  cadre  members 
(numbering  approximately  6,000  Individuals)  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  level  of  major  Industrie'  i*.  as  follows: 


Machinery  and  instrument 
manufacturing  (chiefly 
metal  fabrication) 

Min  ing 

f  hi  m»  i  ca  1 

Klectric  power  and  gas 


20.17.  (1,210  individuals) 
18.97  (1,210  individuals) 
12.67.  (  740  individuals) 

10.27,  (  600  individuals) 


'■ .  07  ('.90  individuals) 
/.' V;  (660  individuals) 

6.07.  ()60  individuals) 
A .  67.  (260  individuals) 
6,67.  (260  individuals) 
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i.  Tin-  r.ii'lv'.s  It.is  ii-  agrarian  policy  i  s  a  purl  of 
tin-  .Hit  i  -iiii'iu  •[)•'  1  v  s  L  1 1- ,  which  seeks  a  showdown  with 
A-in-i  ii  an  iiii|n  rial  ism,  Japan's  monopoly  <  api  Ca  1  i  sin ,  which 
is  subserv  i  out  to  the  United  States,  and  with  the  Japanese 
I'overniiient's  policies  of  rapaciousness  against  the  fanners 
and  ihe  revival  of  militarism. 


Not o  1 :  The  Party  had  debated  in  the  past  as  to  whether 
the  Party's  ay.rari.an  movement  should  be  based  on  anti- 
monopolism  or  ant i - feudal  Ism.  At  the  6th  National  Council 
Meeting  held  in  April  1 9 S S ,  the  Party  decided  on  anti- 
monopolism.  Ac  the  7th  Party  Congress  the  ant i -nunmpol i sm 
policy  was  adopted  and  continues  in  e fleet  to  date. 

Note  2:  The  Political  Report  ol  the  7th  Party  Congress 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  struggle  for  democratizing 
the  farmers.  Fcudalistlc  customs  and  thoughts  remain 
strongly  rooted  among  the  farmers;  in  village  politics 
the  conservative,  reactionary  forces  maintain  a  strong 
influence.  Therefore,  the  political,  social,  and  cultural 
struggle  to  democratize  the  farmers  will  play  an  important 
role  in  expanding  every  Struggle  related  to  the  farmers' 
demands. 

Note  1 :  Regarding  the  agrarian  land  problem,  which  had 
been  the  central  issue  in  the  anti-feudalism  struggles  in 
the  past  [prior  to  the  1952  enactment  >f  the  Agricultural 
Land  Law  passed  under  General  MacArthe  ‘'s  fiat],  the  Party 
holds  the  following  view:  "The  land  problem,  which  does 
not  concern  the  land  redistributed  by  the  1967  Agricultural 
Land  Law,  is  an  important  issue  for  the  marginal  farmers. 

It  is  now  becoming  a  serious  matter  because  of  the  farmers' 
demands  for  a  redistribution  of  arable  lands,  amounting  to 
several  millions  of  acres  and  held  by  the  government, 
national  and  local.  There  Is  also  a  vast  acreage  of 
forest  land,  unaffected  by  the  1957  legislation,  held  by 
I  and l ords.  The  land  Issue  hears  heavily  on  many: 
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Si- 1  I -Hi  ri-ii.-;  i  K.iivcs  .  whu  require  I .  ra  m  i  nt'.  and  maneuvering 

Note  r  ;  See  tin  Politieal  Ri*|>=.irL  ni  i.ia-  7l  h  Party  Con¬ 
gress  ;  Resolutions  of  the  Sixth  Central  Committee  Plenum, 
the  article  titled  "On  building  Party  Apparatuses  in  the 
Vi  Mope  anil  Mass  Struggles,"  in  the  May  1059  issue  of 
Zone  i  ;  "The  Current:  Agrarian  Struggles  and  the  Party's 
Duties,"  in  the  December  17,  1959  issue  of  Akahata . 

.  The  Party's  estimate  of  the  current  situation  in 
the  villages  with  reaped  to  farmers  is  as  follows  (see 
also  Note  I ) : 

a.  Concomitant  with  the  rapid  introduction  of 
agricultural  machineries,  an  heretofore  unexpected  de¬ 
velopment  in  capitalistic  management  and  production  in 
agriculture  has  become  apparent;  mure  and  more  the  farmers 
are  acquiring  the  characteristics  of  small  merchandise 
manu facluret s. 

b.  Nevertheless  since  [MacArt’nur 1 s ]  1952  land  re¬ 
distribution  by  the  Agricultural  Land  Law,  class  stratifi¬ 
cation  is  intensifying  in  the  villages.  The  farmers  are 
progressively  being  impoverished  by  American  imperialism, 
the  ll.S. -Japan  monopoly  capitalism  suhservient  to  it,  and 
by  the  repressive  and  rapacious  agrarian  policies  of  the 
reactionary  Japanese  government.  This  progression  of 
class  stratification  has  produced  a  small  minority  nf 
wealthy  fanners,  his  hastened  the  ruin  of  a  great  number 
of  middle-class  farmers,  and  has  measurabl y  enlarged  the 
number  of  the  extremely  marginal  fanners. 
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;iv  ii’i";  ;  I  in  1 1  ii  tim  s  i  iv.'.  burden  <  >  1  various  taxes;  the  cnr- 
i . :  i  I :.u -i 1 1  ■■ !  luui1  ■  cl . i v  . i ji|i i  . ‘|> t'  i ;i  l  i '  >iis  fiir  l in'  A  g r  i ci l 1  lur. 1 1 
I'rioi  M.ilii!  !.•.:!  imi  V  t  ;i  nil  Ini'  (he  programs  I")'  i  ik  Tea  s  i  in 
1.  md  product  i  Ml,  i.liui  Improvement  ,  land  reclamation,  l'C- 
I  orosl.il  i  ■  in .  flood  control  .nut  disaster  rt‘l  id  ;  the  ler- 
'•!  i  n.i  t  i  on  of  pint  r  i«  t  i  vf  programs;  and  the  program  lor  sub- 
stitutlng  loans  for  grant-in-a  Ids  to  farmers  in  financial 


<1 .  Particularly,  the  policy  imposed  by  American  im¬ 
perial  ism  of  importing  surplus  11. S.  agricultural  products 
lias  served  to  oppress  Japan’s  agriculture. 

e.  The  great  majority  of  present-day  farmers  are 


under  the  thumb  of  conservative  forces.  The  federation 
of  Japan  Farmers  Association  (Zenn i chi  no)  still  does  not 
embrace  a  large  number  of  farmers;  its  activities  also 
fail  to  promote  nationalism  and  class  consciousness  (see 
Note  2). 

Note  1 :  See  the  Political  Report  of  the  7lh  Party  Con¬ 
gress;  the  Resolution  of  the  Sixth  Central  Committee 
Plenum;  and  the  previously  mentioned  article  in  Aka hat a , 
December  17,  IDV). 

Note  2: 

(a)  Presently,  the  farmers'  nationwide  organizations 
in  Japan  are  the  following  three:  Federation  of  Japan 
Farmers  Association  (Zoon Ichino) ,  National  Farmers  League 
(Zennoren)  and  Japan  Pioneers  League  (Zenka iren) .  The 
percentage  of  Japanese  farmer-  organ i zed  hv  these  three 
at  present  is  extremely  low,  about  '>  per  cent  only. 

Zenn ichino  claims  a  mcmhei'ship  of  2h>n,0(HI, 


I'ti'i  i  n  i  i  It  i  Hi  i  W.I i  -  x'.inli-d  mi  March  X4  ,  195.'.,  Iiv 

iIh-  ii ;  i  i  i  i  < 1 1  i-Mi  •>!  tin-  t  "  I  I  -iw  i:ig  I  liri'c  unv'iiMz.’it  inns  "ii 

>Im-  in  Iiu  ipie  o!  freedom  'ii"i'  !■  in  supp.  >rt  i  ng  poiiliiil 
|..,ii  j.  s:  Nat  i'in.il  Federation  <  ■  i'  Japan  Farmers  Association, 
New  Village  (a  ins  t  i'ui' t  ii  m  Faction  .il  t  lu*  tie  l  imi  t  Nit'll  Inn 

.mil  :,'.t  t  i  i-n.i  1  Farmers  Ashiu-  i.it  ion.  Hit'  Na  t  i  ■  >nu  i  Fedora  t  i  i  m 

.  - !  I.ijiiui  i-.i  ri'irrs  Association  vms  formed  earlier  mi 
Sint  I'liiiii'i  10.  liy  till'  union  nf  l  lie  llniiic.lt  inn 

i-'.ii  t  imi  .irn!  I  111'  Autonomy  K'li  timl  nf  Lilt  ill' f line L  Niellitln. 
i'lits  was  .  at  i  imp  1  I  shed  t  hroup.h  the  maneuver i  ng  ol  t  he 
Farmers  Uni  Lull  Front  A  rot*  l  era  t  ion  National  Representatives 
Con  f erenee . 

(c)  Xttrnivh!**"  started  out  with  a  temporary  c. a., .live 
e i imiii i t t i'i'  system  because  nt  its  constitutional  congress 

the  issue  nt  selecting  executives  was  hotly  disputed  and 
the  appointment  of  the  president  and  vice  president  was 
left  up  in  the  air.  However ,  nt  its  Second  National 
Congress,  held  for  Lhree  days  from  August.  29,  1 9 Vi ,  the 
president  as  well  as  other  officials  were  decided  upon 
and  the  format  of  unification  was  established. 

(d)  Presently,  the  fundamental  policies  of  the 
aforoment ioned  four  factions  comprising  Zcnnichino  are 
not  necessarily  in  harmony.  At  the  Tokyo  headquarters 
of  the  organi xu cion,  Lhe  defunct  Nichino's  Unification 
Faction  and  Autonomy  Faction,  forming  the  leftist  group, 
arc  antagonistic  lo  the  rightist  group,  comprising  the 
defunct  Nichino’s  New  Village  Construction  Faction  and 
the  National  Farmers  Association.  This  tendency  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  prefectures  and  constitutes  an  obstacle 
to  the  unity  of  the  organization  on  the  prefectural  and 
local  levels. 

(*?)  The  local  factions  of  dciiuich  I  no  have  now  been 
unified  in  the  15  prefecture-! :  Yamanashi,  Niigata,  Nagano, 
Cumma ,  Osaka ,  Kyoto,  Nara ,  Aichi,  Fuku i ,  Toyama,  Tottori, 
Okayama,  Tokushima,  Nagasaki  and  Oita;  ir.  the  ’the?  'll 
prefectures,  the  local  factions  are  still  to  be  unified 
(see  Zennji’hitio  Second  National  Congress,  publication 
issued  in  August  1959). 

1.  Because  of  the  situation  outlined  above,  the 
Parly  prescribed  for  its  agrarian  movement  the  shattering 
and  ultimate  overthrow  of  both  the  U. S. -Japan  monopolistic 
capitalism  and  the  rapacious  policies  of  the  Japanese 
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Note  1 :  Sec  the  Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Con¬ 
gress;  Resolutions  of  the  Sixth  Central  Committee  Plenum; 
and  tire  previously  mentioned  article  in  Akahata , 

December  17,  19S9. 

Note  2  :  In  the  above  Political  Report,  the  Party 
classified  the  farmers  into  three  groups,  marginal, 
middle-class,  and  wealthy: 

(a)  The  marginal  farmer  Is  unable  to  make  a  liveli¬ 
hood  from  his  farming  alone  and  must  therefore  hire  out 
his  labor  to  others.  As  a  class,  the  marginal  farmer 
hears  semiproletar iat  characteristics.  His  current  role 
is  modest,  but  in  revolutionary  struggles  he  would  be 
the  most  trustworthy  ally  for  the  Party  and  the  working 
class. 

(1>)  The  middle-class  farmer  generally  manages  his 
own  farm  and  secures  his  livelihood  solely  from  his  farm 
income.  As  a  class,  he  is  typically  small  bourgeois, 

:ind  could  maintain  himself  by  fighting  in  collaboration 
with  the  marginal  farmer.  The  Party  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  organizing  these  middle-class  farmers  into 
an  agrarian  movement. 

(c)  The  wealthy  tarrncr,  whose  principal  occupation 
is  agriculture,  constantly  employs  a  number  of  laborers, 
but  may  invest  In  nonagr  iott1  ‘  oral  enterprises  (lumber 
mill,  tile  factory,  brewery,  etc.)  and  exploit  profits 
therefrom.  Most  of  these  wealthy  farmers  are  regarded 
by  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  as  its  most  reliable 
strength  in  the  villag.es. 
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farmers ,  the  Joto 

Fanners  Organization  General  Conference,  which  is  promoting 
its  agrarian  movement  under  the  anti-monopoly  banner, 
maintains  the  thesis  that  farmers  as  a  whole  [wealthy, 
m  i  etc!  1  e-c  lass  and  marginal]  form  a  single  indivisible 
class  (sec  The  Agrarian  Movement  Combating  Monopoly 
Capital  in  the  December  1935  issue  of  Agrarian  Movement 
Study  Society) .  This  one-class  thesis  is  also  held  by  the 
Communist  Party's  anti-orthodox  taction.  Of  this  view, 
the  Party  is  highly  critical.  In  Lhe  previously  mentioned 
article.  The  Current  Agrarian  Struggle  and  the  Party's 
Objectives,  the  Party  states  that  "the  argument  which... 
blurs  the  difference  between  the  marginal,  middle-class 
and  wealthy  among  the  farmers  will  sidetrack  the  agrarian 
struggle. " 


4.  The  Party  is  stressing  the  importance  of  forming 
a  political  alliance  based  on  class  and  directed  against 
its  strategic  target,  the  U. S. -Japan  monopoly  capital. 

It  considers  Lhe  possibility  of  uniting  the  workers  and 
farmers  in  a  common  struggle  as  increasingly  favorable. 
The  Party  thus  emphasizes  the  importance  of  accelerating 
the  revolution  by  politically  awakening  the  farmers  and 
allying  them  with  the  working  class. 


Note :  Regarding  the  matter  of  worker- farmer  alliance, 
the  Party  heretofore  had  only  stated  its  desirability  in 
the  several  discussions  at  the  Sixth  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  (Rokuchuso)  held  in  April  1955,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  meetings'  reports,  'Proposals  for  the 
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‘  in  ii.'i,.1  A-.- 1  .i  r  i .  i  ii  Mi  iv  <:mi  n  I  s  ,  "  ! )  i  .  1 1  L  i  or  Party  Phorlot 

!  .. ;  <  ■  i !  P  ; :  l  I  Vi  u'.r.iiii  s  , 1  and  had  in '  t  j '  r  i  k  Hit  fii  .n  i  v  t 

■  tri"  prnj’iM; Huwevor,  tin-  issue  was  suh:;of]ucilt  ly  c 
1  i  1 1  <  -  ■  in  liil-iil  and  its  ncccss  i :  y  and  import,  a  rut.  sift 
in  t  tic-  article  "Tin*  Current  Principle  of  Agrarian 
St  rug;.-, 1  e'  appealing  in  the  July  1958  issue  of  Zenci  ; 
trie  previous!''  meni  i  mirtl  Puli'  ical  Report ;  Decisions 
the  Sixth  Pleinun  of  the  Centr.il  Committee;  and  the 
Hee  etnher  I/,  issue  of  Aka  ha  ta .  See  also  the  set 

i iniiu *<t  lately  I  ■  1 1  1  ew i ng  :  The  Reinforcement  of  the 
Acceleration  of  Worker-Farmer  Co i 1  a bora t i on  under 
IS.  Current  Policy. 


B.  CURRKNT  POLICY 

Based  on  the  aforementioned  fundamental  orientation, 
the  Party  has  set  for  itself  the  following  targets:  the 
organization  of  unorganized  farmers  and  their  absorption 
into  Zenntchino;  the  reinforcement  of  the  acceleration  of 
worker- fa liuei  collaboration ;  a  price  hike  in  agricultural 
products;  a  struggle  for  better  crop  insurance  coverage; 
and  an  anti-Mutual  Security  Pact.  The  Party  is  placing  its 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  marginal  farmers  and  their  organi¬ 
zation.  The  guiding  policy  on  this  matter  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  unorganized  farmers  and 
their  absorption  into  Zenntchino. 

The  Parly  regards  the  organization  of  the  unorganized 
farmers  and  their  absorption  into  Zenntchino  as  one  of  its 
most  important  policies.  Tn  accomplish  this,  the  Party 
stresses  that  the  farmers'  everyday  grievances  and  economic 
demands  be  articulated.  Zennichino,  whose  current 
strength  is  weak,  must  become  a  vi.ble  farmers'  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  especially  necessary  to  penetrate 
deeply  among  the  farm  laborers  and  marginal  farmers  and 
amalgamate  these  under  Party  influence.  i 
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’  ■  !!-  >  ur  i  'ns  ■  !  In-  i  •<(.  ti  Centra!  <  oniir  :  *  tee 

t'!  i  ,  i  in-  ii;;|.riil  t  it  i  ■  t  i  '  The  1  *m|  >i  .it  ,  i  n  t  iTuhlrins  i,i 

: .( - 1 1 ;  j  i  i  hi  iin  '  which  .iiipcarci!  in  tin'  ii'.’cc:r.!ic-r  17,  1  S  *7 

■ l  M-:.i  i), :  i  ,i  ;  the  article  '  Review  ot  the  Xcnni chino  Com  i'l't.  S 
■  iii'.!  ;  lu-  Intuit-  Mission  .if  the  Party"  in  the  Party  Rcpiu't 
Xu.  !  ,  t!i«'  Si-pi  ember  10,  19')9  issue. 


N~:  e 7:  To  absorb  the  (uriwis  iiUn  Z<  -tin  ii  hino  the  Party 

has  .ufioleii  the  policy  of  re  i  nf  ore  i  :r>,  the  town  and 
village  i)i'!’,.mu,it  inns,  oiunt  y  iissoc  ial  Ions  and  prefer lura  1 
,iS:>oi  iai  inns  1  roil,  the  bottom  up  by  Starting  with  the 
■  rp.Mi i /.a t  i "n  and  reinforcement  of  the  smallest  vilLage 
f.--i.5=:unit  ion  or  some  other  suitable  geographical  localities 
the  basic  unit  of  build-up.  Moreover,  the  Party  is 
also  emphasizing,  the  policy  of  organizing  and  reinforcing 
rtt  special  interests  organizations;  this  has  much  in 
common  wiLh  the  National  Council  policy  (see  the  February 
I9r>8  issue  of  Agrarian  Movements  Study,  the  organ  of  the 
Agrarian  Movements  Study  Society)  built  on  the  foundation 
of  special  interests  organizations  --  the  fundamental 
organizational  policy  of  the  Joto  Conference. 


2.  The  Reinforcement  and  Acceleration  of  the  Worker- 
Farmer  Collaboration. 

Th<  Party  is  critical  of  the  worker- farmer  collabora¬ 
tion  movement  promoted  under  the  sponsorship  of  Sohyo  and 
Zennichino  because  it  is  not  primarily  directed  towards 
the  formation  of  a  revolutionary  political  alliance  but 
remains  united  action  for  economic  ends,  strongly  slanted 
toward  securing  economic  benefits  and  unionism. 

The  Party  is  plotting  the  infiltration  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideologies  into  the  worker- farmer  collaboration 
as  well  as  the  positive  acceleration  of  the  collaboration 
under  the  Party's  influence  and  leadership.  It  stresses 
that  this  should  be  elevated  into  a  class  based  labor- farmer 
political  alliance. 


Ni'tc  i  :  i’in-  reasons  whv  l!k  Parly  is  promo!.  ing  the 

'.-■•irk  or  ■ !  .inner  to]  lalimal  ion  .nul  emphas  i  zcs  the  impor  tanc 
oi  ■•lfv.il  in.',  it  inti'  a  worker- 1  armor  political  alliance 

■  )li  ns  foil  nws  : 

ta)  The  Pariv  had  ties  i  p,no  t  ed  monopoly  capitalism  as 
(lie  ciiiiiiiinii  foe,  tin-  urj’.i't  "I  offense  of  the  work*-r- farmer 
pol  i  t  i  ca  I  a  1  I  in ik  c. 

(h)  Win”)  the  fanners'  organ izut  inns  --  in  a  state 
..f  t!  i  s  i  ni  ra t  ion  for  many  years  had  heen  more  or  le 
con i  i  tl.i t  e<i  int  o  the  Zenn i chlnu  organization,  the  exeh  : 
of  itleas  anti  col  laboration  between  the  workers’  organiz  - 
Lion  and  the  farmers’  organization  (Zennichino)  had  bet  e 
readily  possible. 

(c)  In  January  1958,  the  Worker  Farmer  Conference 
was  established  in  Tokyo  in  line  with  the  worker-Farme 
collaboration  program  which  Sohyo  had  promoted  since  i  5  7. 
Worker  Farmer  Councils  have  since  heen  organized  in  li 
prefer  Hires,  which  have  made  possible  mutual  economic  id 
and  joint  educational-cultural  activities  between  farn  rs 
and  workers  organizations.  This  provided  the  base  frr n 
which  the  tendency  for  gradual  enlargement  of  joint 
struggle  is  being  promoted. 

(d)  Recently,  ^specially  in  regard  to  the  struggle 
against  the  revised  Security  Treaty,  an  important  political 
cask  of  the  Party  has  been  to  strengthen  the  joint  struggle 
posture  with  the  Labor  union  in  order  to  overcome  the  lag 
ol  the  farm  villages  and  to  achieve  united  action  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Note  2 :  On  the  basis  of  the  worker- farmer  coalition  policy 
advanced  by  Sohyo  and  by  Zennichino,  a  Central  Assembly 
(October  1958)  and  a  Bloc  Assembly,  which  promote  the 
worker-farmer  coalition,  were  set  up  in  Tohoku  (December 
1958).  Kanto  (January  1959),  Kansu i  (February  1959)  and 
ilokuriku  (December  1959);  and  Party  intervention,  such 
is  TCP  members’  participation,  is  discernible. 

Note  I :  At  the  prefectural  level,  there  are  12  prefectures 
where  tiie  worker- farmer  conferences  have  been  formed  as 
the  worker- farmer  organization  (as  of  January  19b0),  and 
in  all  these  organizations  JCP  members  participate  in 
discussing  the  action  policy. 


If!  1  ' 


I.  tin  |  .1 1  huts  '  licr.k'iiid  (mass  struggles), 
a.  K.i  i  in  tin-  prices  uf’  I  arm  products.  The  Party 
rl::  thi  !  a  liiitT  1  x  demur..!  1 . . a  price  j-.ua  ran  tee  on  farm 
s  as  i  .i  the  demand  -if  the  work  ill);  class 

lor  a  in  i  -a  imiim  wave.  The  re  foru ,  the  Party  is  opposed  to 
I  lie  surplus  farm  pr-ulucts  a  ere  omen  t  and  to  the  importation 
- > i  l  ore  i  v’.n  l  ooikiu.  I  I  s  ,  which  are  c  ontrary  to  the  interests 
oi  the  farmers.  The  Party  asserts  that  a  united  action 
composed  of  farmers  and  consumers  might  be  possible  by 
demand  in;;  a:-,  increase  in  the  farm  budget,  a  raise  in 
prices  for  rice  and  barley  producers,  a  reduction  in 
monopoly  prices  of  fertilizer  and  farm  insecticides,  and 
a  cut  in  rice  prices  for  consumers  by  means  of  a  double 
price  system. 

Note  I :  See  the  Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party 
Congress . 

Note  2 :  The  price  struggle  covers,  in  addition  to  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  milk,  tobacco,  and  in  each  case  the 
Party's  intervention  is  recognizable. 

Note  3 ;  Especially  with  respect  to  the  rice  price 
struggle,  the  Three  Prefecture  Rice  Production  Joint 
Struggle  Conference  (Niigata,  Yamagata  and  Akitda), 
formed  in  June  1957,  gave  rise  to  the  Six  Prefecture  Joint 
Struggle  Conference  (Aomori,  Fukuoka  and  Miyagi)  also 
participating  in  March  1959,  and  further  to  the  Ten  Pre¬ 
fecture  JSC  (Iwade,  Ishikflwo  and  Toyama  added)  In  October 
19^9;  in  each  case  the  intervention  on  the  part  of  JCP 
members  is  recognizable.  Furthermore,  the  Farmers  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Party  center  sent  on  June  14,  1959,  200,000 
leaflets  on  the  rice  price  struggle*  to  Tohoku  and 
llokuriku  rice  producing  prefectures  (see  Akahatn ,  June  15, 
1959), 
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l>.  Av'.r  ini !  I  hi  .t  I  i:uilii;!!  .  i  i  <  i  st  niggle. 

Ill,,  r.ii'.'y  ii'i-.'inls  i  In-  present  agricultural  ini-tuil  -ii,i 
sysii-.ii  .is  i ' .  »»lfc|ii.i  ti-  for  tin-  farmers.  It  sets  its  struggle 
>!■  ji  c t  i vfs  ->n  a  reduct  imi  "I  la  niters'  financial  burden  am! 
ip|)"sit  ion  lo  I  he  cnimni  I  sorv  collection,  on  an  increase  in 
ti,..  viali-  snlsiiiv,  am!  on  a  iIhsiiii!  for  farmers'  purticipa- 
t  ion  in  damage  -  !  i  •  1 1  ■■■n.  i ...  it  .  iy  i  lie  Party  aims  at  a 

dissulul  ion  oi  i  lie  piusunl.  muiu.i  I  aid  anion  ti:'-  •.•st  •- 

b !  i shment  of  a  mutual  aid  system:  totally  subsidized  by  the 
national  treasury  (government). 

Note  l :  See  the  Political  keport  of  the  7th  Party 
Congress. 

Mote  2:  This  struggle,  which  has  been  waited  since  the 
autumn  of  ,  is  being  pushed  in  the  following;  pre¬ 
fectures:  Ibariu i ,  Aomori.  Iwate,  Miyagi ,  Niigata  and 

Hiroshima . 

r.  Tn  addition  to  these-,  the  Tarty  demands  reduction 
in  and  exemption  from  taxes  and  public  charges;  release  of 
arable  land  now  in  public  or  private  hands;  opposition  to 
the  union  cultivation  plan  and  the  highway  plan  for  tne 
Interests  of  monopoly  capital;  acquisition  cf  funds  for 
land  improvement  and  cultivation;  return  of  military 
bases  and  training  grounds;  and  reform  of  agricultural 
i  I ve  unions.  The  Party  asserts  that  these  lituss 

Strug, gles  and  the  organizational  activities  must  be 
strengthened. 

d.  On  the  ob3truc; ion  and  renunciation  of  the 
Re vi soil  Security  Treaty. 

To  step  up  the  farmers'  struggle  in  this  mut'ci,  tin 
Party  Insists  that,  using  the  impoverished  farmers  as  a 
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'.iihUu.s,  it  n.Msi  I  on  i  tanner-;'  ■.  u  gun  i  z.i  t  i . -ns  nl  i  he 
o’1  '  '  '  so  as  to  support  the  joint  struggle  system 

!  rum  tue  inn  ion!,  it  must  actively  organize  and  lead 
reside  nl  s’  inline  i  Is  and  nimiiiuCnrs 1  councils,  and  must 
combine  those  mass  organizations  and  the  activist  ad- 
vaiueil  eicmenis  with  the  joint  struggle  conferences  f;u 
'trii!',)',  1  e  ugainsi  revision  of  the  Security  Treaty. 

Note  i  :  See  "The  6th  GO  Resolution,"  Akahata , 

December  17,  I  9 SI. 

Note  2  :  In  addition  to  part  ic  Lpating  as  a  staff  group 
to  oppose  the  revision  of  the  Security  Treaty,  the 
National  farmers  Organization  (Zennichino)  has  taken 
part  in  the  following  IS  local  joint  struggle  organiza¬ 
tions:  rukushima,  Yamaguta,  Niigata,  Gamma,  Yamanashi, 

Aichi ,  Fukui,  Toyama,  Osaka,  Hyogo,  Shiga,  Kagawa , 

Fukuoka,  Kumamoto,  and  Miyagi. 

Note  j :  On  November  2,  1969,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
directing  bodies  of  the  National  Conference  to  prevent 
revision  of  the  Security  Treaty.  On  November  11,  1956, 
a  consultative  liaison  conference  was  formally  launched 
with  the  designation  of  the  officials  of  the  organization. 


C.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  OUTDANCE 

1.  There  is  no  change  in  the  establishment  of  the 
farmers'  section  in  the  central  and  local  organizations 

as  the  specialized  section  for  the  guidance  of  the  agrarian 
movement.  Some  Party  members,  in  line  with  the  Party 
Rules  and  Regulations,  are  in  the  central  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  farmers'  groups  and  carry  out  activities. 

2.  However,  generally  speaking,  they  are  inactive, 
and  guiding  the  struggle  is  left  to  the  persons  in 
charge.  The  Party  criticized  this,  attributing  it  to  the 
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in';’!  i  in  I-  ot  L  ti*  ■  Ick.i1  Party  ki-j'.ius  .mu  sta!  fs,  and, 

L  lure  fun- ,  li.is  i;i  I  led  fur  stirring  ui>  of  .ill  c.t;--m&  ami 
at-ilTs  (■•acc.  ia  1  1  y  sine  c  (he  b»  h  <’■('. 

I).  PAki'Y  St'KK.NCTU  IN  FARM  VI L LACKS 

1.  The  Party  tries  to  saturate  with  its  policies 
both  the  oid  Japanese  Farmers'  unity  faction,  with  which 
the  Party  had  maintained  a  profound  relationship,  and 
the  National  Farmers.  However,  because  of  the  lack  of 
unity  in  the  National  Farmers  and  because  of  the  weakness 
at  the  foundation  of  the  farmers'  struck' l e ,  Party  forces 
have  not  shown  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  farm 
villages.  With  the  exception  oi  one  or  two  special  areas, 
they  have  tended  to  decrease. 

Note :  The  number  of  union  members  in  the  unification 
faction  of  the  Japan  Farmers  Federation  has  not  shown  any 
particular  change  during  the  past  few  years.  The  figure 
has  remained  at  about  7,000  members,  but  includes  far 
the  largest  number  of  Communist  Party  members  among  the 
various  farm  organizations. 

2.  As  to  Party  members,  those  engaged  in  faming, 
forestry,  and  marine  enterprises  comprise  20.187  of  the 
total  Party  members,  less  than  the  number  of  those  in 
cities.  Compared  with  thofte  of  two  or  three  years  ago, 
it  shows  about  a  57,  decrease 

1.  As  to  the  cells,  the  farm  and  forest  cells 
comprised  21.97.  of  the  total,  less  than  the  number  of 
those  in  cities.  Compared  with  those  of  two  or  three 
years  ago,  it  shows  about  a  57.  decrease. 
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I'v.  IM!.  I  K!': AT,  ‘■in-'IMI-NT 


A.  Tin1  l'u  i  dunce  |>'*l  ieies  ol  I  he  Party  lor  the  urban 
ii->:  silent  s '  movement  are,  like  tin1  general  Communist  lino, 
those  "I  the  in)  i  ted  front.  Currently  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  comb  i » i  nr,  tilt*  strug.glc  of  the  urban  residents 
of  various  strata  with  tin-  stru.it;1, le  against  the  Revised 
Security  Treaty. 

Not  e  1  :  See  Zone i  ,  special  issue  of  July  1956,  and  the 
Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress. 

Note  2  :  An  article,  "Urban  residents'  struggle  against 
tne  Revised  Security  Treaty  and  Party  building, 11  in  Aknha  t  a , 
December  17.  1959,  summarizes  the  demands  of  the  urban 
residents  of  various  strata  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Guarantee  of  work  and  livelihood. 

(2)  Expansion  of  social  security  and  reduction 
in  military  expenditures. 

(I)  Opposition  to  a  raise  in  monopoly  prices  and 
to  heavy  taxation,  and 

(a)  Guarantee  of  democratic  rights. 

It  explains  that  "these  demands  have  the  possibility 
of  expanding  greatly  to  include  the  struggle  aimed  at  an 
obstruction  and  renunciation  of  the  Revised  Security 
Treaty  and  they  coincide  with  the  basic  line  of  the 
Party,  i.o.,  peace,  independence,  neutrality,  democracy, 
and  improvement  of  living  standards  and  reveals  a 
capability  of  playing  a  role  as  a  wing  of  a  national 
democratic  united  front  which  the  Party  aims  to  create. 


B.  The  Party  indicates  the  following  as  the  c  terete 
guidance  policies  with  respect  to  the  urban  residents  of 
various  strata: 

I.  In  regard  to  the  middle  and  small  entrepreneurs, 
the  Party  regards  them  as  "having  dual  aspects  and 
wavering,."  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  unstable  because  oT 
the  depredation  and  oppression  >f  monopoly  capital  and 


< '  ■  i  i  s  i  ■  i  j ;  i ,  ■  i  ’  [ 


V  i  f  I  im  ,  1  hi-  v  .lie  ■  i  i 


It  ■;  i  I  -t  t  i-t.t  ■;  .ml  i -!  it  >■!: -pn  I  y .  On  tin1  til  hiT  h.nnl, 

.lit-  i  in  i  | '  I  • '  i  l  cr  s  .il  I  In-  w.irkci'K.  Hence,  tin-  Partv 


a.  l-’i-Til  riMct  imi.iry  .mil  .nit  i -ilciiinc  ra  l  i  (  tendencies 
til  (In-  in  i  tit!  I « ■  ami  small  fill  repreneurs  , 

1'.  1’iis  :  l  i  vc  I  v  support  ant  i -moimpo  I  y  ,  ant! -war.  ami 
ant  i -American  demands. 

c.  Make  it  ilf.ir  that  a  imini'  I  ibcrat  inn  of  the 
n  ami  Kata  I  I  v ntrepre ncurs  cannot  hf  achieved  without 
i  n.il  it  inn  and  united  action  with  the  working  class. 

And  the  Party  emphasizes  the  necessity  ol  bavins’  the 
middle  and  small  cut repreneurs  i’,row  into  1  wit’)'  of  the 
national  democratic  united  front  (Note  1). 

?.  k'ith  regard  to  the  working  urban  residents,  the 
Party  states: 

a.  The  class  character  <>f  domestic  laborers  and 
the  lower  strata  of  manual  industrial  workers  (carpenters 
and  shoemakers)  is  semi -proletariat. 

h.  The  class  character  of  the  upper  strata  of 
independent ,  sol f-employecl  businessmen  (small  merchants, 
manual  workers,  service  business,  etc.)  and  free  business¬ 
men  (general  practitioners,  pharmacists,  midwives,  lawyers, 
am!  tax  accountants)  is  petty  bourgeoisie  in  e{r|es. 

The  basic  demands  of  these  groups  in  different  social 
strata  arc  "stable  work,"  "liberation  from  poverty,"  and 
"prosperity  in  business."  The  Party  believes  that  because 
the  Kishi  Cabinet  proceeds  to  revive  militarism  and  has 
adopted  a  policy  .•!  placine,  all  sacr  i  I  i  res  on  the  shoulder: 
o|  ;  lie  people,  these  demands  necessarily  tend  to  become 
st  r  oncer .  Therefore,  the  Party  urv.es  a  st  reny.l  k— ’  i  :v,  T 
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Iv.  ii  i:  i  he  Party  ;i:ir  !  he  -a  ■■  rk  i  ;i ; urban  re '  T TTf-T’ f  ,r 

'  ! ; .  e  ■  ■  i  i  I  h»  ■  !  I’l  *-.■  '* .  I  e  1  m"  !  In  "'.i  ■  i  le-  :.  i  in  1 1;  ,  ,  i  .is  I  , ,  or;-an  i  xe 

i  -  ■  ;  i  i  v  ■  is  1  I  I H-  i  !'  1 1  I  ii  n  e  -.ii  t  re  f  i  ii  s  - . 11  u  mi  t  :  i  i  a  ,  >  lie.  i- 

;  ill  I  he:':  is  p.ll'l  nl  I  hi  I. nee':  •>!  .1  united  i  mill  (Nut  e  . 

f.  n  rei’.iiri!  tn  I  lie  pi  ivc  rt  y- s  t  r  i  ck  en  strain,  their 

class  character  is  .stMiii-priilet.iri.it.  They  nre  "formidable 
!  i  irees  th.it  c.iii  .i  l  1  y!‘  with  the  work  5  ng  class.  Their  basic 
demands  are  "stable  work  ami  state  guarantee  of  living," 
but  their  ilailv  i  i  fe  is  more  and  more  driven  into  liardsh i ps 
under  an  eeonomje  pan*c.  The  Party  has  made  it  clear  that 
organ  i  v.  i  ng.  this  class  is  an  important  task  (Note  A). 

Note  1  : 

(a)  Sec  tiie  7th  Party  Congress  Report  on  flu*  Issues 
of  Party  Programs;  the  previously  mentioned  "The  People's 
Struggle  Centered  on  Anti-Mutual  Security  Pact  and  Party 
i»ui  Uling";  and  the  Party  headquarters'  Urban  Section 
member  Shinichiro  UDA's  article  "Medium  and  Small 
Capitalists  and  Small  Marginal  Manufacturers"  in  the 
February  I960  issue  of  F.enel . 

(b)  In  the  above  "Medium  and  Small  Capitalists  and 
Small  Marginal  Manufacturers,"  UDA  estimates  that  "the 
manufacturers  employing  fewer  chan  100  workers  number 
approximately  100,000,  whose  potential  for  collaborating 
with  the  labor  class,  in  its  demands  for  independence, 
peace  and  democracy,  is  great."  It  is  also  stated  that 
these  100,000  medium  and  small  entrepreneurs  closely 
resemble  the  laboring  class  in  important  respects. 

Note  2 :  See  Political  Report  and  Report  on  the  Issues 

Relative  to  Party  Programs  of  the  7th  Party  Congress. 

Nol'«*  1:  See  Party  headquarters'  Urban  Section  Vice 
Section  Chief,  Foshizo  KlIRlI's  article  "The  Current  Status 
of  th*1  Urban  Poverty-Stricken  People  and  Their  Struggle" 
in  the  February  I960  issue  of  gene i  ;  "The  Poverty-Stricken 
People's  Fight  to  Safeguard  Their  Health  and  Livelihood" 
by  the  Parly  Central  Committee  Uihan  Section,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  2A ,  19S'),  issue  of  Aka  ha  la ; 
ami  the  above  mentioned  "The  People's  Struggle  Centered 
on  Anti-Mufual  Security  Pact  and  Party  Building." 


•»■«•  I  in  i  -  :  t  -  ? !  f.  1  it  T  f  •’ »  I  i  .ittts  "  1‘ho 

*  *  •  *  II  r.->>|ih  ■  .1  i  Vv-.U.-n-il  Tlw*  i  r  I  ]1 

•  J  .  .  ; 

C.  i":  it  I'U'ty  has  i :  - 1 1 I  {  <  t  f  l  in-  ( 1 1 !  I  i  iw  i  Up,  urban 

■I  ■mu  i. -il  ions  as  aut  onomous  dcm-icrat  it-  mass  otv.a  n  i  z.a  t  iaiis, 
i.h  -‘sc  i  ill  ri  i-sl  s  art'  spec i I  ira I  1 y  cent  ered  mi  t  hr  issues  of 
s  a  I  I'i-.ua  rd  i  hi',  t  he  •  r  members'  business,  health  and  Uveli- 
iiiimi.  'flu-  Party  is  at  t  empt  ini'.  to  influence  them. 

1.  Democratic  Tradi-  and  industry  Councils  (Minsho)  , 
whose  main  sirup,}',  le  issue  is  lower  1  ay. at  ion.  These  1  ora  1  s 

iti  affiliated  nationally  with  the  National  Trade  and 
indust  re  iie.'.miznl  ii'iti  I  V  d»  ration  (X.enshorcn)  ,  comprising' 
approx  ima  t  e  1  v  I'd)  I- tea  I  or>;an  i  zn  t  i  ons  ,  with  about  lb, 000 
i nd  i  v i da a i  members . 

2 .  Organizations  whose  struggle  Issues  arc  based  on 
better  social  welfare  protection: 

(a>  Democrat ic  Clinics  and  Democratic  Hospitals 
(Minshin).  These  locals  are  affiliated  nationally 
with  Lite  All-Japan  Medical  facilities  Federation 
(/.cu»  okuni iniren)  ,  couinri s inn  approximately  210 
local  organizations,  with  about  3, '300  individual 
members . 

(b)  Hospitalized  Tubercular  Patients  Sc  l  f-C.overniny, 
Societies,  The  National  structure,  the  Japan 
Patients  I  .eaj’.ue ,  is  comprised  of  some  ’iSO  chapters 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  47,000. 

(e)  The  Committee  to  Protect  Health  and  I.ife.  This 
hiily's  National  organization,  the  National  Liaison 
Council  of  the  Coiiium  t  tee  to  Protect  Health  and  I.ife, 
is  comprised  of  l'*0  oiean i z.u  ions  and  some  10,(10(1 
members. 


'..It-  !  .  :  i ,.  It:.’  !  .  • 1  i  ■  i  I  i  1  !  i  if  !■•!!•  in  '  1 1  l>.  i  n 

i'  -  i.'ii  =  ;  i  •  >  - :  . : :  ‘  i  •  •!'  •  i't  •  ■  i  f  ■  ■  - 1  :in-  "t  it-  tin  it  i .  1 1  i  i  fill  ■  i 
■  .  ■  !  -  I  '  '  .  -  i  ■  !  |  * »  •  1|  -  ■  -  I  !  i:v--f  1 1 1  *-  t  1  he  l-rlt.lll  i  [  1-s 

f  :  -if-."  f  -  1  I  '-i!  ■  '  i  •  .  ■  ,  :  !  i  i » ■ !  .  1 1  t!i*  I'.'tt  v*  it 

i  ‘.iii  .  i  >  t  i  .  in  tin  It .  h  i  1 1  1 1  v  1  'liii  i  •;  sut  •  . !  '.cl  >  •  i  )  : 

•  In  i  rl'V-.  it  i.  mis  As  it-  i  :i  i  i .  m  (Sit  i  nk  v  "l 
i';i:is  •(  ii  Niii'st-i  its  !  t-tlf  r.  1 1  i .  *ii 

l.i;i.ni  I  i  -i  !  ih...  til  <  1. ..  >i>f  r.  1 1  i  vt  ■  s  l'i  deration  (  N'  i  kk  v>  .ecu  1 

lift  I  ti  Social  Wt-llarc  l‘r.  tint '  L  it'll  (inn!  »■  if  net' 

National  Domes t  it-  Industrial  Workers  Unions 
r>  hi  t  f  l'fiit  f  preparatory  lii'tim-  i  ! 

.I.i|i.in  Mt- ii  it  mi  .iiul  Si'ti  i  i  1  Ini  repic  iHuirK  S;  if  if  t  v 
I  iff  At  i  "i  mss  Ass.-cial  ion 
V-  *t  1 1 .  -  ■  .\.  •-■  niit.  nits  ;;,.t  iit  v 

it  t!f..it  ion  .j  ( ioiisuiff  r  <>i  .’..in  i  za  l  ions  ( si.,  .danrc  i0 
All-i.iii.in  li.tv  l..t!)o’-ffs  Union  (Zcmi  ich  i  j  i  r- . j 
■\ i  !  -. I. . n. i n  Const  rn.  l  ■  ..ii  W  .,  I  c i  s  I’n  i ons  <‘f hi o  . i ! 

I  t  tit  ra t  i on 

Not  c  :  The  December  1(, ,  issue  of  Aka  ha  la  carries 

an  art  ic  In  !>v  the  Central  Committee  Urban  Section  en- 
t  it  Its!  "Ki  iiov.it  ion  ot  Cadre  Activities  on  the  Middle  l.cvols 
of  tiit'  Party  and  the  Reinforcement  of  Party  Movements'1 
|ir.  >v  i  ■!  i  ny  the  fol  low  in).;  instructions  for  .all  Pari  v 
apparatuses  ; 

(a)  The  nucleus  of  united  actions  for  businessmen 
with  varvjiy,  interests  should  he  the  Minsho;  its  demand 
and  smey.les  should  be  actively  supported,  and  its 
or.r.ani  ;'.at  ion  expanded.  The  cadre  should  further  endeavor 
to  unitv  and  to  consolidate  the  businessmen's  front. 

(h)  The  cadre  should  endeavor  lit  strengthen  the 
Democratic  Clinics,  which  are  playiny,  the  ‘‘ole  as  local 
strongholds  tor  better  social  welfare  scrup.j.'.les.  It 
should  also  support  the  demands  and  the  activities  of 
progressive  physicians  groups  such  as  Miniren  and 
Shinivti*.  reinforce  the  latter's  organizations;  and  thereby 
unify  and  develop  the  medical  front  of  physicians  and 
others  in  (in-  medical  ca»‘e  field. 

!.  oharinp.  one  important  see ’’ent  of  the  relief 
act  ivit  ies  for  hr  i  ny.  i  m;  aid  an.  comfort  to  victims  of  t  lie 
1  se  Hay  typhoon  disaster,  l  lie  Party  instructed  the  Miniren 
.tl  Tokyo  and  other  localities  lo  dispatch  from  Democratic 
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,  I  1 1 1  t>.  ,!i  i>.  ■!  >,  1 1 .1 1  i ,  n  .  >i  .  iii  i  zc<l  in  i  In  v.ir  i  ■  ii lin  <  ■  i  t  i  t-s  is 
in  .-I'liriM  I  l..w.  Tlimiv.h  tht*  I’.'irt  y  li.is  pined  I'.ro.-it  im- 
!.,  ri.iiui  m;  ,i|  ■  111  I  /  i  11".  tilt-  pisvei't  v-sl  r  it'kfil  Ktr-ltum  nf 
i  :  ilvi!  iii',,  tin-  i .-.  ■’.'I'Hii-iit  h.is  h.'irdlv  r.;.  ■•!«.•  .my  im.i  iri'.ibl 

n:".:iiff .  liu  i  ns  i  nii.U  i  •  >ii  -•!  I’.irly  i  n  f  1  ncnce  .it  .ill  level 
>!  *  !;f  nrh.iu  'H'e  i  I  rrs  t  ends  in  •,,*ne  n.  1 1  l‘>  he  tel  .1  r«  1 1  *<1 . 

Nil',  v  :  Set1  tin-  jii'tv  i  i  ms  !  y  i-.ienl  ioned  "Tht*  People's  Sirup.}’,  1 
rent  t  red  uii  Ant  i -Mut  tui  1  Seenrity  I’.u  t  .uni  Parly  liui  Idinp, , 
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I  .  1  ■  ■  i 1 1 ;  —I  the  i  u<  ,i  i  i  s  1  i  i  .  i  nd  > i7.  ■  ,  i  ■  ■■ . 

n.it  mi  ■!  vi’itli  v.'e  i  I  as  it;;  "/.tsl'  ,  ard->r  .iiul  tn  I  i  ms  i .  i  s;: 

i  i  •  ■  i  !  ■  >n  , "  ilii'  i\ .  r  i  y  ci  iii  i  <li  - 1' s  tin-  t  .i  pt  ti  re  o  I  v»i'  li  is 

•  in  i  ml  i  speos.ili !  i-  I.nti'r  in  affect  i  nr,  revo  I  i;t  i  mi  (Note  11. 

'■  .  Tin-  Pari  ,•  states  tliat.  espec  ia  1  1  v  in  recent 
t  inies.  .irniiiii-  tin-  youth  there  is  a  i.rowin.v.  tl  i  ss.i  t  i  s  tact  ion 
a'.iinst  .1.  i  par. ' s  imper  ia  I  i  st  ic  monopoly  capitalism's  sub- 
m-i'v  i  cr.'i  tn  the  United  States,  tin-  revival  ni  militarism, 
ami  l  lie  .'.overniiit'iit  '  s  preparation  for  nuclear  warfare 
(Note  >). 


i.  Accord  i  nj*  l  y .  the  Party  plans  to  exploit  the  dis¬ 
content.  dissatisfaction  and  demands  peculiar  to  youth,  to 
form  a  unite,!  youth  front,  and  to  make  that  front  one 
sector  of  the  nationalistic  democratic  united  front. 


Note  1 :  The  July  19'.6  Party  announcement  "Tentative 
Plans  for  Youth  Movements,"  which  appeared  in  the  July 
special  issue  of  7.enc i  ,  stated  chat  "Whatever  its  cir¬ 
cumstances,  youth  is  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 
Tt  always  seeks  the  new  and  the  idealistic.  This  is  the 
we  I  lsprinp,  of  its  s  t  rone  sense  of  justice,  enthusiasm 
and  motivation  for  action  and  makes  it  cast  its  lot  with 
enterprises  which  seek  to  improve  and  revo I ut ionize 
society."  I’he  same  source  stresses  that  "at  all  times 
in  history,  the  revolutionary  class  of  each  ape  has 
expended  special  efforts  to  attract  youth  as  its  ally, 
to  indoctrinate  it  with  the  class  ideology,  and  has  thus 
won  its  revolution  and  succeeded  in  consol  i  dal  iny,  the 
results  of  its  endeavor. 

The  Political  Kiport  of  the  7th  Parly  Congress 
asserts  that  "whether  tin-  .•r.al  mass  of  youth  is  captured 
liv  the  reactionary  forces  or  is  won  over  as  an  active 
instrument  of  democratic  forces  will  have  a  decisive 
s  iy.ni  f  ii-ance  in  the  struiy.le  of  the  workim;  class  and 
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i’.irtv  .iii<!  ii  tin'  Kislli 
clarities  the  Party’s  current  policy 
.•n  tin-  youth  movement  ns  one  of  providing  pii iilnnce  to 
vouch  so  that  thev  would  rise  up  in  the  fiyhl  for  peace 
independence ,  .im!  democracy ,  anil  will  actively  join  in 
tlie  Ant  i-ii  liomii  .mil  Ant  i -'"iiii  tin  i 


Seem  ily  P.ul  si  ni.'V'Jl'S. 


n.  Youth  can  lie  divided  into  three  '.roups  accord  i up 
to  their  societal  status:  workers,  farmers  and  students. 
The  Party  regards  the  youiii1.  '-'orkers  as  the  chief  depend  - 
oiiie  forte  amon".  y.-uth  in  "eneral.  \s  tor  tile  students, 
i  lie  Party,  though  i  ccoi.n  iz.  i  iy.  tneir  uniqueness,  on  the 
whole  re  .aids  them  as  met  el  y  sustaining  serior  of  the 

",  eneral  youth  movement. 

Note.  See  the  previously  mentioned  Political  Report  and 
,,]  SO  'The  Cuidanee  Policy  for  Student  Movements"  which 
will  appear  in  later  pay.es. 


. M  i '  Li. I;.i  (.iiiil'.ii  [..v.ii.i  i  L  L.cc  rii-in"-'  (Novi  :  ..her  '.'f?  ’  , 

:  •  •  t.n!  i.rc  i>i  =  1  i  i  ii‘S.  Tin.  fnl  I  ••win;;  due  i  s  i . ms 

. i in j !. i  i  vii  .mi  side  ihe  Party  ago  ir.st  the  re- 
.‘I  i  iu  .'muriiy  Part. 

h.  To  W'lfk  ins  i<.lt'  lint  Party  t"  build  up  Party  life 
..n,i  la  1 1 ; i 1 1 1 i  i'artv  sL rfiii'.tl: . 

t  .  i"  prepare  fur  the  pending  Upper  House  and  local 
government  til'd  ions. 

These  policies  the  Party  set  about  implementing  at 

once , 

In  the  struggle  against  the  revision  of  the  Security 
Pact,  the  Party  played  an  important  role.  Because  of  its 
aggressive  efforts  and  achievements  in  the  struggle 
against  the  efficiency-rating  system,  against  the  Police 
Duties  Law,  and  in  behalf  of  the  normalization  of  Japanese- 
Cliinese  relations,  the  Party  was  allowed  to  join  as  an 
official  participant  from  the  outset  the  national  "People's 
Congress  to  Block  Revision  of  the  Security  Pact"  (formed 
on  March  28,  1959).  It  was  even  allowed  to  attend  executive 
meetings  and  voice  its  opinions,  though  its  status  was  that 
of  an  observer.  The  Congress  thus  became  in  essence  a 
Socialist-Communist  joint  struggle  organization.  Further¬ 
more,  this  situation  in  the  national  organization  appeared 
also  at  the  lv.val  level  when  Party  infiltration  of  local 
joint  struggle  organizations  reached  unprecedented  levels. 

As  the  Perty  made  these  advances  it  also  gradually  made 
progress  in  its  drive  to  'build  up  Party  life"  and  to 
expand  Party  strength. 


.  On  the  other  h.uul,  a  call  lor  the  "neutralization'' 
|n!  J.ip.in  ■  •.■ns  hoard  from  Onnimml  st  China  and  from  the 
,:~.v  !  <-i  I'ii  ion,  hi-;  i  nni  ng  with  a  statement  to  this  effect 
hv  CmiEiiiinist  China's  Foreign  Minister  C1IKN  YI  jn  November 
1  ci S 8 .  The  Japanese  Communist  Party  Presidium  immediately 

issued  a  statement  (dated  December  II,  1958)  in  support  of 
this  policy.  However,  because  the  Party  had  previously 
been  opposed  to  a  neutralization  policy  and  because  its 
platform  had  not  yet  been  adopted,  this  action  by  the 
Presidium  created  a  doctrinal  dispute.  This  conflict  was 
in  effect  resolved  on  March  3,  1959,  when  a  joint  commu¬ 
nique  by  the  Japanese  and  the  (Jtiinese  Communist  Parties 
supported  the  JCP's  Draft  Party  Charter  and  thereby  re¬ 
emphasized  the  anti-American  independence  struggle.  In 
the  theoretical  sphere,  however,  the  matter  remained  un¬ 
resolved  within  the  Party. 

6.  In  the  elections  held  in  the  spring  of  1959,  the 
Party  changed  its  policy  and  actually  campaigned  to  win 
seats  [i.e.,  no  last  minute  withdrawals,  deals  with 
Socialists,  etc.].  As  a  result,  the  Party  was  moderately 
successful  in  the  local  elections,  but  its  showing  in  the 
Upper  House  elections  fell  below  that  of  the  previous 
contest  (1956),  The  6th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee, 
convened  (June  29-July  9  and  July  31-August  1,  1959)  in 
order  to  consider  the  election,  produced  a  heated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  election  results.  There  was  also  severe 
self-criticism  concerning  the  small  size  of  Party  member¬ 
ship.  The  decisions  on  future  policy  were  as  follows: 

a.  To  advance  beyond  the  effort  to  "build  up  Party 
life"  and  to  devote  every  effort  to  the  campaign  to  expand 
Party  strength  by  doubling  che  number  of  Party  members. 


1  H'i- 


!i.  To  i  dor  t  hi1  Strug;’.  I e  against  to"  revision  .if 

!  lie  St'i  ur  '  i  v  Pact  not  irerciy  as  an  immediate  and  temporary 
.  rug.g  1  o  .  !  m.  1 1  as  a  vc-liic  I  «•  for  the  creation  of  a  more 
i  uii'laiicnt  a  l  nat.  imi.'il  I'.emoera  t.  i  c  united  front  and,  for  this 
purpose,  to  expand  the  existing  joint  struggle  organiza¬ 
tions  quantitatively  (participation  of  farmers,  citizen:, 
women,  etc.)  and  ter  evaluate  it  qualitatively  (in  the 
direction  of  the  ant i -American  struggle). 

The  duration  of  this  meeting  was  unusually  long,  for 
a  Central  Committee  Plenum,  and  since  its  discussions 
covered  even  the  problem  of  the  Party  Platform  as  well  as 
the  problem  of  convening  an  8th  Party  Congress,  it  was 
thus  an  important  conference,  which  might  be  termed 
virtually  a  'Party  Congress." 

7.  With  the  visit  of  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  to 
the  United  States  in  September  1959  and  his  proposal  in 
the  United  Nations  for  complete  disarmament,  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  camp  began  a  propaganda  campaign  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  achieved  a  new  and  favorable  interna¬ 
tional  position.  In  addition,  NOSAKA,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee,  attended  a  celebration  of  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic,  where  he  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  issued 
another  joint  statement  on  October  20,  1959. 

Although  this  joint  statement  did  no  more  than  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  previous  one,  the  editorial  of  the  Jen  Min  Jlh 
Fuo  (People's  Dally)  of  October  22  discussed  the  state¬ 
ment  at  length  and  supported  the  JCP's  Draft  Party  Charter. 
This  constituted  a  powerful  expression  of  external  guidance 
with  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  JCP's  Platform. 


-  I8S- 


8.  As  soon  as  Lite  new  U. S. -Japan  Sccut  iLy  Pact  was 
signed  i'ii  i,i-".u‘y  1  *) ,  L'H'O.  1'he  JCP's  8Lh  Central  Committee 
I  (he hi  January  22-26)  discussed  and  decided  upon 

j i ' !  i  <•  v  as  fit1  1  ows  : 

a.  To  reaffirm  the  policy  established  at  the  6th 
Plenum  emphasizing  .action  to  form  a  united  front,  and  to 
denounce  Zcngakurer 1 s  storming  of  the  Diet  grounds  and  the 
Haneda  demonstration  as  Trotskyite  provocations. 

b.  To  demand  a  general  election;  to  actively  promote 
the  slogans  "Dissolve  the  Diet"  and  "down-with-the-Kishi- 
Crbinet,"  and  to  commence  preparation  for  elections. 

».  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  CF  PARTY  ACTIVITIES 

The  main  outlines  of  Party  activities  since  the  7th 
Party  Congress  have  been  described  above.  The  distinctive 
characteristics  of  this  period  were  as  follows: 

1.  Ever  since  the  "Moscow  Declaration,"  the  Party 
has  been  carrying  out  all  its  activities  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Socialist  camp  has  achieved  decisive  superiority 
in  the  present  international  situation. 

Also,  the  Party's  "subservience  to  international 
Communism"  has  been  intensified.  Its  ties  and  coordination 
with  international  Communist  forces  have  become  closer 
owing  to  the  accelerated  frequency  of  the  Party's  interna¬ 
tional  contacts,  such  as  Chairman  NOSAKA's  visit  to  China, 
Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO's  visits  to  the  USSR,  China  and 
Korea,  and  the  presence  >f  Soviet  Communist  Party  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  JCP's  7th  Party  Congress. 

2.  The  Party's  efforts  since  the  7th  Congress  to  re¬ 
order  its  internal  structure  gradually  achieved  results  and 


the  campaigns  against  the  ef ficiency- rating  system,  the 
p, >  1  i i- e  I>iir:es  Law,  and  the  revision  of  the  Security  Pact 
attracted  increased  support.  The  earlier  decline  in 
FnrLv  strength  was  checked  and  Party  strength  began  to 
shew  a  slight  rising  tendency.  Thus,  Party  membership 
has  increased  by  2,000  persons  since  the  7th  Party  Con¬ 
gress,  a  great  many  of  whom,  moreover,  are  young  industrial 
workers.  Circulation  of  the  Party  paper  Akahata  stood  at 
about  53,000  copies  as  of  the  end  of  September  1959,  an 
increase  of  about  2,000  copies  since  the  time  of  the  7th 
Party  Congress.  Collection  of  Party  dues  and  of  Party 
newspaper  subscription  fees  has  likewise  improved. 

3.  Defining  the  present  situation  as  one  which  has 
certain  favorable  features  but  which  is  fundamentally  an 
ebbing  period  of  revolution,  the  JCP  has  adopted  appropriate 
tactics  and  has  pursued  a  sober  course  of  action  so  as  to 
avoid  being  criticized  by  the  public  as  untrustworthy.  As 
a  result,  through  its  role  in  the  movement  to  restore 
Sino- Japanese  diplomatic  relations,  and  in  the  campaigns 
against  the  efficiency-rating  system  as  well  as  the  revision 
of  the  Police  Duties  Law,  Party  infiltration  of  various 
joint  struggle  organizations  has  been  gradually  deepened. 

In  the  struggle  against  the  revision  of  the  U.S, -Japan 
Security  Pact,  not  only  was  the  Party  a  member  of  the 
"People's  Congress"  at  the  national  level,  but  it  was  ale 
able  to  attend  and  speak,  even  though  only  as  an  observer, 
at  that  Congress'  executive  meetings.  Party  infiltration 
of  joint  struggle  organizations  at  the  local  level  has 
also  been  remarkable. 


The  Party  has  also  placed  heavy  stress  or:  ini iltrat ing 
i  he  labor  un'nns.  This  lias  gradually  produced  results  and 
Ti'I'  influence  in  labor  unions  has  increased  considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  leadership  of 
Zcngakuren  has  been  opposed  to  this  course,  and  the  Party 
has  been  having  a  difficult  time  controlling  this  group. 

4.  Since  the  Party  platform  ha3  not  been  agreed 
upon,  there  are  outstanding  doctrinal  differences  in 
regard  to  such  Important  matters  as  neutralism  and  the 
Security  Treaty.  These  differences  still  constitute 
difficult  obstacles  to  ideological  unity. 


i  i _ i'h !■:  isa sir  j:i iaracp-’k  or  the  party 

A.  SHASEKVIKN'CE  TO  TNTHRh'ATIONAh  AUTHORITY 

1.  Tlit!  unchangl ng  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  Party,  regardless  of  the  situation  at  any  given  time, 
are  its  subservience  to  in ternati nnal  authority"  and  Its 
adherence  to  tne  "doctrine  of  violent  revolution,"  but, 
of  late,  the  lormer  characteristic  has  been  especially 
marked . 

2.  Khrushchev's  criticism  of  Stalin  at  the  20th 
CiMijk'taa  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  held  in  February 
1956,  followed  hy  the  political  upheaval  in  Poland  and 

the  Hungarian  uprising,  profoundly  disrupted  the  principle 
of  subservience  to  Moscow  (the  so-called  "international 
solidarity")  within  the  Communist  bloc.  As  a  result, 
within  the  Communist  parties  of  the  world,  criticism  was 
leveled  against  the  old  attitude  of  "blind  subservience 
to  international  authority,"  and  intra- Party  disorders 
broke  out. 

After  the  Soviet  armed  forces  put  down  the  Hungarian 
uprising,  stability  within  the  international  Communist 
camp  was  gradually  restored.  In  November  1957,  a  "Con¬ 
ference  of  Representatives  of  Communist  Parties  and  Workers' 
Parties  of  all  Socialist  Countries"  eonmemorated  the  40th 
anniversary  nf  the  Russian  Revolution  and  adopted  a  Joint 
declaration  of  the  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  of 
twelve  nations.  A  "Conference  of  the  Representatives  of 
64  Conmunist  and  Workers'  Parties  also  adopted  an  "Appeal 
for  Peace."  Wi’h  these  developments  the  solidarity  of 


I  he  i.ih-iiiri!  ional  Communist  c.imio  .  'headed  hv  tilt*  Soviet 
s_j_; z  L  £  llTiilSCi  . 

i.  eomerning  the  question  of  "subservience  to 
international  autlv -■■■l;  "  '  1  ■' o-.-!iui  i  st  p.-irt'y  in  L.tp/’n 

w..i s  considerably  Less  assert' ive  Lii<»u  *_nc  rjr cy  in  other 
countries.  Whenever  members  questioned  the  handl-fni*  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt,  the  Party  always  cited  the  views  of 
international  Communism  by  way  of  counter  argument.  As 
soon  as  the  "Moscow  Declaration"  was  announced,  the  Party 
took  the  following  steps: 

a.  It  immediately  expressed  its  unconditional 
support  through  a  statement  of  the  JCP  Presidium  dated 
November  29  (Akahata ,  November  30,  1957). 

b.  Subsequently  it  revised  the  "Political  Report," 
which  was  scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  the  7th  Party  Con¬ 
gress,  and  other  documents  to  conform  with  the  following 
declaration:  The  first  of  the  Party's  immediate  tasks  was 
"to  make  the  'Declaration'  and  the  'Peace  Appeal'  adopted 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
Party  and  to  thoroughly  indoctrinate  the  whole  Japanese 
nation  with  the  ideas  of  these  two  declarations"  [Politi¬ 
cal  Report]. 

Subsequent  to  these  actions  the  Party  advanced  further 
and  further  in  the  direction  of  subservience  to  interna¬ 
tional  Comnunist  authority. 

Note  1 :  The  Party  sent  Central  Corwnittee  member  SHIGA 
Yoshio  and  two  others  to  Moscow  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  '*0th  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution.  They 
"voluntarily  agreed"  with  thr  "12-nation  joint  declara¬ 
tion,"  attended  the  "f^-nation  conference,"  and  voted  for 
the  "Peace  Appeal"  (Report  of  Central  Committee  member 
SHIGA  to  the  7th  Party  Congress). 


N'.  .t  <■ _ 2:  On  t ! .  t-  s  i,.n  i  i  it.inrt  nf  Liu-  "Moscow  Dec  lara  t  ion  , " 

■■in  AkahoLn  ed i  tor ia  1  da ’:cc  L  1  ,  1958,  said,  for 

.'.it.p’e:  "The  ‘Moscow  Declaration1  is  a  document  which 

i .('list  i  tutes  a  common  platform  i  or  the  international 
Conuiiu,. i L  movement.  It  is  also  a  platform  for  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party."  Therefore,  "If  in  carrying  out  tne  tasks 
enumerated  in  Lhe  Party’s  ‘Political  Report’  and  in  the 
‘Program  of  Action1  we  arc  nut  to  fall  behind  the  various 
immediate  prohlems  as  they  successively  arise,  develop,  and 
change,  but  are  to  deal  with  then  and  move  forward,  we  must 
constantly  regard  the  ‘Declaration*  as  our  criterion." 

4.  Various  fact3  which  prove  the  Party’s  subservience 
to  outside  control  in  the  more  recent  period  are  as  follows 

a.  On  such  uiDiomatir  issues  the  normal of 
Japanese-Chinese  relations,  the  Japanese-Soviet  peace 
treaty  and  the  Japanese-Soviet  fishery  negotiations,  the 
Party  has  always  supported  and  propagandized  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  views  and  has  persistently  defended  their 
position. 

Note  1 :  In  regard  to  the  territorial  question  between 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  there  has  been  criticism  by 
some  members  of  lower  echelons  of  the  JCP  that  the 
policies  of  Party  headquarters  ignored  the  national 
sentiment  of  Japan.  Each  time,  however,  the  Party  has 
suppressed  such  views.  Nevertheless,  Party  headquarters 
has  found  It  impossible  to  simply  disregard  this  rational 
sentiment,  and  in  his  report  to  the  5th  Central  Committee 
Plenum,  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  stated  as  follows: 

"If  Japan  becomes  an  independent,  peaceful,  neutral,  and 
democratic  nation,  and  if  In  Japan  a  genuine  people's 
democratic  government  is  established,  a  way  will  be 
found  to  solve  properly  every  Internal  as  well  as  external 
problem.  Then,  indeed,  we  firmly  believe  that  a  new 
attitude  can  be  taken  on  the  question  of  the  Southern 
Kurile  Islands  so  that,  given  a  strong  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  USSR,  the  interests  of  peace  may  be  served 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Pacific  area. 


Nqcp ?:  When  Ltit;  Soviet  Government  published,  on 

J;iry tnrv  LS)f>U,  its  memotandum  to  the  effect  thac 

"unless  a  Li  foreign  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Japan, 
liahoma i  and  Shlkotan  Islands  would  noL  be  returned," 
the  Party  Inunediately  gave  it  full  support  by  announcing 
the  next  day  a  comment  of  Chairman  NOSAKA  and  by  Issuing 
again,  on  February  7,  a  statement  of  the  Central  Committee 
Presidium,  Moreover,  this  memorandum's  description  of  the 
new  li.S. -Japan  Security  Treaty  as  an  instrument  to  "deprive 
Japan  of  its  national  independence  by  perpetuation  of  the 
occupation  and  by  placing  Japanese  territory  under  foreign 
control,"  was  an  important  dictum  with  a  bearing  on  the 
heart  of  the  JCP's  Party  Platform  question  —  namely,  the 
present  status  (of  Japan]. 

Note  3 :  It  is  notable  that  the  Party  has  stressed  the 
interests  of  f iVuevmen  and  fishery  workers  with  reference 
to  Japanese-Soviet  and  Japanese-Chinese  diplomatic  problems 
and  that-  it  Is  seeking  to  relate  these  interests  to  the 
diplomatic  problems  by  including  a  paragraph  on  "fisheries" 
in  the  "Political  Report"  of  the  7th  Party  Congress  and  in 
a  resolution  of  the  6th  Central  Committee  Plenum. 

b.  At  its  7th  Party  Congress,  the  JCP  was  host  for 
the  first  time  to  a  Soviet  delegation.  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Central  Consult  tee  member  MITIN  and  two  other  Soviets 
attended  the  Congress  and  emphasized  "international 
solidarity." 

c.  As  soon  as  the  neutralization  of  Japan  was  called 
for,  first,  in  the  statement  of  Communist  China's  Foreign 
Minister  CHEN  YI,  on  November  19,  1958,  and  then  in  the 
Soviet  Government's  memorandum  to  Japan,  December  2,  1958, 
the  Party  reversed  its  prevlou.  attitude  by  coming  out 
for  a  neutralization  policy  and  by  adding  "Neutrality"  to 
its  former  slogans  "Peace,  Independence,  Democracy  and 
Livelihood." 


bout  _i  :  iiif  Japanese  Cwiiluunisi.  Furi_y  had  hitherto  main- 
r.Tinc'1  -h--r  "••hero  can  be  n.>  neutral  position  between  w<u 
uu  iil-jci''  otid  that  ''a  neutralist  posit  inn  is  really  tanta- 
.  :..’H  in  supoi  >>-r  i  nv,  war"  (20th  Central  Coniitii  ttee  Plenum, 

. IT)! ) .  In  July  of  1958  the  Party  had  criticized 
Vie  "adhcve-to-neutral ity"  stand,  which  was  one  of  the 
lour  principles  of  pc-e  proclaimed  by  Sohyo,  stating 
that  "this  position  once  served  a  definite  function  as  a 
tactical  consideration  under  the  power  relations  which 
obtained  in  a  certain  period.  However,  in  the  present 
state,  instead  of  serving  this  function,  this  position 
has  become  a  source  of  ambiguity  as  to  who  is  the  real 
er.emv  in  the  struggle  of  workers  and  labor  unions  for  peace 
and  independence.  It  has  served  to  weaken  the  workers' 
ideological  armament  against  American  imperialism,  the 
true  enemy  of  peace  and  independence ,  and  thus  retards 
positive  progress  in  the  struggle  for  nmr*  and  in¬ 
dependence." 

Note  2 :  The  problems  that  arise  should  the  Party  recognize 
neutrality  are: 

(a)  How  to  harmonize  this  with  the  position  of 
proletarian  internationalism  (subservience  to  interna¬ 
tional  authority);  and 

(b)  how  to  harmonize  it  with  the  position  outlined 
in  the  Draft  Party  Charter. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Party  has  rationalized 
its  present  neutralization  policy  as  one  which  merely 
advocates  the  nonalignment  of  Japan  with  any  military  bloc 
and  as  not  being  inconsistent  with  past  policy  because  it 
calls  for  no  change  in  political,  economic  or  ideological 
orientation  with  respect:  to  the  second  problem  which  is 
not  yet  resolved  (see  infra  III,  B,  2). 

d.  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  and  two  others 
attended  the  21at  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
(January  27-February  5,  1959).  At  the  5th  Plenum  of  the 
Central  Committee,  held  immediately  after  their  return, 
Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  praised  the  7  year  plan  of  the 
USSR.  This  plan,  he  stated,  would  become  a  "powerful 
Inspirational  pillar"  for  the  world  Communist  movement 


;  '  I  :  - 


i  >  i  ■  *  .  1 1  s  >1 1  ■  ,  i  tif-'ti'/ji  i  i  >>  i  !-t  |>  I  1 1  Lii  t.  i>  it,  tiit*  Mipei  i  mi  i  l  y  uf 
-=->«• in  { s—  .we  r  i-itf-i  - «  -  iss  siv.il!  ht*  Ji;;:!:rsst  I'ateii  before  the 
>>i-  1 1 1  i  *  ■  *4  i'*'  rlrP  woi  id  lIs  on  unshakable  fact."  He  declared 
cli.'.t  it  wa.<  .i r>  important  duty,  therefore,  «>f  the  Party  to 
publicize  this  plan  aiming  the  masses. 


Note  1  :  The  announcement  of  this  economic  7-year  plan 
brought  about  a  considerable  boost  in  the  morale  of  Party 
members,  but  it  also  led  some  to  think  that  "in  seven 
years  the  revolution  will  be  automatically  successful." 
Thus,  at  the  5th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  Secretary 
General  MIYAMOTO  warned  as  follows:  "We  cannot  for  a 
moment  neglect  our  responsibility  for  strengthening  the 
people's  struggle  and  solidarity  against  the  American 
imperialists  and  traitorous  reactionary  forces.  If  we 
beguile  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  strengthened 
socialist  world  structure  after  the  7-year  plan  and  neglect 
even  slightly  the  grave  responsibilities  that  Japanese 
Communists  and  the  Japanese  people  must  meet,  we  will  be 
betraying  our  honorable  position  as  Communists." 

Note  2 :  At  the  2lst  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  there  was  a  proposal  to  "establish  a  nuclear-free 
zone  in  the  Far  East  and  Pacific  area,"  and  the  JCP 
thereafter  began  propaganda  under  this  slogan.  However, 
after  Premier  Khrushchev's  proposal  for  "total  disarmament" 
was  made  in  the  United  Nations  in  September  195S,  the  Party 
dropped  the  slogan  of  "establishment  of  a  nuclear-free 
zone"  and  switched  to  a  slogan  of  "total  disarmament." 

e.  Or  the  way  home  from  the  USSR,  Secretary 
MIYAMOTO  and  his  party  visited  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea  where  they  issued  joint  statements  with  the  Communist 
parties  of  these  countries.  In  these  statements,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  necessity  of  joint  struggles  against 
"American  imperialism"  by  the  Communist  parties  of  three 
countries:  Japan,  China  and  Korea.  Thereafter  the  JCP 
began  to  emphasize  the  anti-American  independence 
struggle. 


<!►** 
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v  ,i  (.  :  ■  »•«■  «•  inr  crnroffMf  nf  tnt*  J-'«  ;<nd  Chin*»HP 

Parties  <!«.•!  ining  the  yrvy-vr'.  stains  of  .la pan 
:;tlotc:T  rh.i  “  i-nfirrls}  isa  still  i»ceupl--s  half  of 

.j-i}j..n ,  usurps  Okinawa  ami  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  fundn- 
■.muslLy  deprives  Japan  of  independence , "  and  it  thereby 
supported  the  position  of  the  Draft  Party  rbarter.  After 
the  pub  i  ii-.it  ion  of  this  statement,  the  Party  began  to  stress 
the  importance  of  the  anti-Amer icar.  independence  struggle 

which,  since  the  Party's  acceptance  of  t*-'1  - "-.Tlizatinn 

linn,  had  been  subordinated  to  the  peace  struggle. 

f.  In  the  autumn  of  1959,  a  five-man  mission  headed 
by  Chairman  NOSAKA  went  to  Communist  China  to  participate 
in  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Another  joint  communique  of  the  two  Communist 
Parties  reaffirmed  the  slogan  "American  imperialism  is 
the  common  enemy  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  peoples."  The 
following  two  developments  that  occurred  during  this  visit 
to  China  are  worth  noting:  (1)  Peking  was  the  scene  of 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  various  Asian  Communist 
Parties.  (2)  The  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao  editorial  of  October  22 
commenting  on  the  joint  communique  developed  detailed 
arguments  which  supported  the  Draft  Party  Charter  of  the 
JCP. 

Note  1 :  The  aforementioned  editorial  in  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao 
entitled  "It  is  the  Common  Mission  of  the  Peoples  of 
China  and  Japan  to  oppose  the  US-Japanese  Military 
Alliance  and  to  Defend  the  Peace  in  the  Far  East" 
supported  the  position  of  the  Draft  Party  Charter  in 
its  detailed  analysis  of  Japan's  present  status  and  of  the 
structure  of  power  in  Japan.  It  declared:  "It  la  a  very 
easily  understood  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a  peace¬ 
ful,  independent,  democratic,  and  neutral  Japan  is  an 
historical  stage  that  the  revolutionary  activity  of  the 
Japanese  people  cannot  transcend.  In  this  historical 
stage,  the  Japanese  proletariat  and  vanguard  corps, 
unifying  all  patriotic  and  democratic  forces  under  the 
banner  of  peace,  independence,  democracy  and  neutrality, 


.i;!,-;  f  ■ ' :  br«s;ui  UP  i  Led  f  t  ■  >i  :  wiiivn  i  nt  1  udes  t’ne 

•  •  .T'1.  •  S  1 .  1 1  ;..L  P.'irtv  ii'  '  •-.-It  5  fl-.  is  led 

m  i  he  w.r'-.ii.:  class  ,  arc  war.  tog  a  fierce  battle  against 
v. •— per  i  a  i  i  rp!  am'  its  faiiuwvis,  t  he  Japanese  n- 

.1:  -  i  narv  forces .  It  is  mt  at  nli  an  easy  task  tn  ful¬ 

fill  the  rcijuirencnts  of  this  historical  stage;  a  long 
period  of  revolutionary  struggle  mu at  be  gone  through. 

If  it  is  tho-;uht  that  this  historical  stage  may  be 
transcended  and  that  the  immediate  duty  of  the  Japanese 
people  is  not  to  achieve,  by  casting  off  the  American 
control,  complete  independence  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
to  establish  a  peaceful,  independent,  democratic,  and 
neutral  Japan,  then  the  Japanese  proletariat  and  its  van¬ 
guard  will  be  separated  from  reality  and  from  the  masses 
nd  will  be  themselves  reduced  to  an  isolated  position 
before  the  strong  and  formidable  enemy.  Marxist-Leninists 
arc  believers  in  stages  of  revolutionary  development,  At 
the  same  time  they  are  advocates  of  continuous  revolution; 
they  must  not  only  distinguish  the  difference  between 
democratic  revolution  and  socialist  revolution,  but  they 
must  also  recogni2e  the  relationship  between  these  two 
revolutions. " 

Not  only  did  this  editorial  give  impetus  to  the  present 
struggle  against  the  revision  of  the  Security  Pact,  but 
it  also  gives  great  support  to  the  deliberations  on  the 
Party  Platform  at  the  ot’n  Party  Congress  scheduled  to  be 
held  this  year  (1960). 

Note  2 ;  In  his  "Report  of  the  JCP  Delegation  to  China," 
delivered  to  the  7th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Cotnnictee, 
Chairman  NOSAKA  spoke  of  conferring  "in  Pekiag  with  the 
representatives  of  fraternal  parties  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  various  Asian  countries...."  Also  at  the 
'Homecoming  speech  meeting"  held  on  October  2,  1959,  in 
Tokyo  he  said:  "On  this  visit  we  signed  a  Joint  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Communist  parties.  This 
is  the  new  form  of  solidarity  between  the  Communist  and 
workers'  parties  of  the  world  Bince  the  dissolution  of 
the  Comintern"  (cf.  Akahata ,  November  2,  1959).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  conference  of  representatives  from  seventeen 
Western  European  nation  Conmunist  Parties  was  held  in 
Rome  between  November  21  and  ..ovember  24,  1959,  to  decide 
on  the  execution  of  joint  struggles.  Thus,  it  is  by  such 
a  method  that  the  various  Communist  Parties  of  the  world 


h.i  /(■  c.’irrji-d  mil.  join',  struggl  os  and  maintained  ti<s  among 
.henit  t*  1  vos  since  the  abolition  of  the  Comintern  and  Comin- 
f  it-n  (see  also  ''Significance  of  Joint  Appeal  of  European 
Communist  I'arties,"  Konnmmi  sc ,  No.  i8  (1959),  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  between  this  joint  struggle  and  the 
"Moscow  Dec  1  a rat i on") . 

g.  In  addition  to  the  above,  visits  of  -.TCP  leaders 
to  the  Communist  bloc  have  become  frequent  of  late  and  this 
lias  strengthened  the  Party's  ties  with  international 
Communism. 

Note  1 :  A  rundown  of  recent  visits  by  JCP  leaders  to 
the  Communist  bloc  follows: 

(a)  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO,  Central  Committee 
Presidium  member  KASUGA  Shoichi,  and  NISH1ZAWA  Tomio, 
Vice-chief  of  the  JCP  Investigation  Department,  attended 
the  21st  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and 
visited  Czechoslovakia,  Communist  China  and  North  Korea 
between  January  and  February  1959. 

(b)  SUZUKI  Ichizo,  a  Central  Committee  Presidium 
member,  YAMADA  Rokuzaemon ,  a  Central  Committee  member, 
and  NISH1KAWA  Ichiro  of  the  Party  headquarters  staff 
visited  the  USSR  from  August  to  September  1959.  The 
reason  given  was  "rest  and  recuperation. " 

(c)  NAKAGAWA  Kazuo,  a  Central  Committee  member, 
and  TERADA  Mitsugu,  a  member  of  the  Central  Control  and 
Auditing  Committee,  visited  the  USSR  in  December  1959. 

The  reason  given  was  the  same  as  for  the  SUZUKI  group. 

(d)  Central  Committee  Chairman  NOSAKA;  HAKAMADA 
Satomi  and  KURAHARA  Korehito,  Central  Committee  Presidium 
members;  SUNAMA  Kazuyoshi  and  IWAMA  Masao,  Central 
Conwittee  members  and  HOSHINO  Chlkara,  Vice  Editor-In- 
Chief  of  Akahata ,  visited  Communist  China  from  September 
to  October  1959. 

(e)  YONEHARA  Itaru,  a  Central  Committee  member, 
left  for  Czechoslovakia  on  November  29,  1959,  ostensibly 
to  study  socialist  economics  at  the  Economic  Research 
Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Science  located  in  Prague. 

Note  2 :  Even  outside  the  Communist  orbit,  the  visits 
abroad  to  strengthen  ties  with  other  Communist  Parties 
have  increased.  For  example: 


('.l')  YONK1IARA  ttnru,  a  Contra  I  Committee  me-mber,  and 
I'AKA'iAKA  JliiiMciii  ,  a  candidate  (a  1  tomato)  member  of  the 
Cent  ral  Committee,  visited  Italy  in  order  to  attend  an 
s  nU  it..;  t  iona  l  conference  on  the  "ibeory  and  Practice  of 
Human  Relations  in  Capitalistic  Enterprises"  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  GRAMSCI  Institute  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Italian  Communist  Party  in  October  1958. 
On  the  way  home,  they  stopped  in  France  to  observe  the 
activities  of  the  French  Communist  Party. 

(b)  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  and  NISHIZAWA  Tomlo, 
Vice-Chief  of  che  Investigation  Department,  departed  for 
Italy  on  January  28,  1960,  In  order  to  attend  the  9th 
Congress  of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  and  returned  on 
February  29  via  Moscow  and  Prague. 


1.  Advancement  of  the  "Doctrine  on  the  Possibility 
of  Revolution  by  Peaceful  Means." 

a.  The  Party  Platform  adopted  in  October  1951  (it 
was  then  called  "the  New  Program"  but  is  now  called  the 
"1951  thesis")  declared  that  a  revolution  in  Japan  could 
not  be  achieved  by  peaceful  means.  Even  the  6th  National 
Party  Conference  (July  1955)  at  which  the  Party  reportedly 
denounced  "extreme  left  adventurism,"  confirmed  the  "1951 
thesis"  as  correct. 

b.  However,  the  following  year  when  the  "Doctrine 
on  the  Possibility  of  Revolution  by  Peaceful  Means"  was 
advanced  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  in  February  1956,  the  TCP  immediately  shifted  its 
former  line  and  at  the  7th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee, 
held  in  June  1956,  proposed  a  revision  of  the  "1951 
thesis."  The  Party  decided  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Inevitability  of  violent  revolution"  incorporated  in 

the  "1951  thesis"  was  "not  suitable  to  the  present 


iWi>  1  ut  i  ."i  w.is  >>nssihlc  under  f.ivor.ib  i  e  international 
c.nul  i  t  ions  provided  iliac  three  conditions  could  be 
established  within  Japan. 

Note :  The  three  conditions  are:  (1)  Democratic  elections 

and  democratic  operation  of  the  Diet,  (2)  strengthening 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  establishment  of  its  decisive 
Influence,  and  (1)  strengthening  of  mass  movements  outside 
the  parliament. 

c.  In  the  "Moscow  Declaration"  of  November  1917  the 
doctrine  on  the  "possibility  of  revolution  by  peaceful 
means"  of  the  aforesaid  20th  Party  Congress  was  reaffirmed, 
and  the  JCP  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  in  his  explanation 
of  the  Draft  Party  Charter  at  the  7th  Party  Congress  ex¬ 
pounded  the  "doctrine  on  the  possibility  of  revolution  by 
peaceful  means"  in  accordance  with  the  "Moscow  Declara¬ 
tion." 

d.  This  theory  of  the  "possibility  of  peaceful  re¬ 
volution"  has  naturally  caused  some  controversy  within 
the  Party.  However,  the  focal  point  of  the  debate  on  the 
Party  Charter  issue  as  a  whole  was  concentrated  on  the 
characterization  of  the  present  status  of  Japan,  and  no 
serious  arguments  arose  regarding  this  other  question. 

Note :  The  general  trend  within  the  Party  today  is  to 
accept  the  possibility  of  peaceful  revolution.  Those  who 
advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  "inevitability  of  violent 
revolution"  are  few.  However,  even  among  those  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  peaceful  revolution,  there 
are  some  differences  in  degree.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Party-charter  faction  is  more  cautious  in  its  acceptance 
of  the  possibility  while  the  anti-Party-charter  faction 
takes  the  position  that  the  Party  should  embrace  the 
doctrine  more  positively. 
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i.  i’--.  s  i  sti'H, i  ->S  the  Due  Li'  ini'  of  VioitMit  Rcvim  ut  ion . 
It  ciimiul  ["■  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  "possibility  of 
;  t  vo  i  i:L  i  on  by  peaceful  means,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
rev  i  set!  the  ,:19j!  thesis,"  has  changed  the  Party's  long- 
held  doctrine  of  violent  revolution  as  the  means  of  esta¬ 


blishing  the  "authority  or  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

a.  Thin  theory  of  the  possibility  of  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion  sfvkf  ihv  seizure  of  power  through  the  parliament  on 
the  basis  of  violent  popular  class  struggle  and  with  the 
aid  of  n  "favorable  international,  situation."  This  simply 
means  that  a  "civil  war"  (full-scale  armed  uprising  of  the 
people)  will  not  be  involved,  but  it  definitely  dees  net 


rule  out  the  use  of  other  forms  of  violence. 

b.  Moreover,  the  Party  merely  advances  this  form  of 
revolution  without  civil  war  as  a  possibility.  Whether 
or  not  such  a  revolution  is  in  fact  possible  is  to  be 
"determined  in  the  final  analysis  by  the  conduct  of  the 
antirevolutionary  forceB."  Furthermore,  the  Party  has 
always  emphasized  the  danger  that  the  "antirevolucionary 
forces"  will  resort  to  violence,  and  has  been  exercising 
vigilance  and  making  preparations  to  cope  with  precisely 
this  contingency. 


Note  1 :  According  to  the  "Moscow  Declaration,"  the 
seizure  of  national  power  without  a  civil  war  may  be 
possible  only  when  the  class  struggle  develops  without 
interruption  on  a  broad  scale.  This  struggle  will  in¬ 
volve  the  workers,  the  peasant  masses,  and  the  urban 
middle  strata,  who  are  opposed  to  the  big  monopoly 
capitalists  and  the  reactionaries  and  who  strive  for 
a  thoroughgoing  social  reform,  for  peace,  and  for 
socialism.  It  further  state*  that!  "In  the  event  that 
the  exploiting  class  resorts  to  force  against  the  people, 
the  possibility  of  a  nonpeaoetul  transition  to  socialism 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  leninism  teaches 
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and  as  expcr  i  cnee  l.'is  ::h.  the  ruling  class  never 
Vi'li'iiL.ii  ily  abandons  power,  ami  the  severity  of  the  class 
st  is  deter"!  ined  hy  the  resistance  of  the  reaction¬ 

aries  tw  tee  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  rather  than  hy  the  proletariat.  It  is  determined 
by  l  lie  reactionaries  who  exercise  force  in  various  stages 
in  the  struggle  for  socialism." 

Note  2  :  Maurice  Thorcz ,  .Secretary  General  of  the  French 
Communist:  Party,  at  the  15th  National  Congress  of  his 
Party  (June  24-28,  1959)  explained  the  peaceful  transition 
of  the  revolution  in  this  fashion:  "As  emphasized  in  the 
joint  declaration  of  the  representatives  of  Communist  and 
workers'  parties,  assembled  to  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution,  the  peaceful  transfer 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  working  class  is  nothing 
but  a  revolutionary  overthrow.  Although  the  reformists 
and  revisionists  attempt  to  make  us  believe  otherwise, 
there  can  be  no  gradual  unconscious  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism.  The  transition  necessarily 
takes  the  shape  of  a  revolutionary  leap.  This  leap  always 
takes  place  as  the  result  of  a  sharp  class  struggle.  This 
revolution  consists  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  organs 
of  state  --  the  military,  the  police  structure  and  the 
bureaucratic  hierarchy  --  and  their  replacement  with 
other  structures  —  structures  which  are  organized  by  the 
various  forces  of  the  people  and  which  will  serve  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

Note  3:  According  to  the  "Report  on  the  Patty  Platform 
Question"  submitted  to  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  form 
of  the  revolution  "will  be  determined  ultimately  by  the 
conduct  of  the  antirevolutionary  forces."  It  was  dis¬ 
cussed  as  follows:  "In  the  first  place,  the  premise  that 
the  united  front  government  will  be  established  peacefully 
is  by  no  means  an  absolute  thing.  It  is  anticipated  that 
should  a  united  front  government  be  about  to  be  created, 
such  a  political  crisis  would  be  the  occasion  for  the 
enemy  to  resort  to  ferocious  methods.  American  imperial¬ 
ism  would  desire  to  provoke  antirevolutionary  civil  war 
as  it  did  in  Indonesia  and  elsewhere.  Secondly,  should  a 
people's  united  front  government  be  established,  the 
united  front  government  would  have  the  political  and  legal 
advantage  of  being  able  to  label  antirevolutionary  forces 
instigating  the  civil,  war  as  traitors.  But  before  the 
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jic.jpii-  have  si-  izc-d  j)iiw<-r  a  situation  involving  1  iumpeiU-e- 
ful.  transi  r  i  =  ,n 1  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Thirdly,  the  forces 
of  :  In-  United  States  have  the  1  oga  1  right  of  Intervention 
;:.idei  given  rmiiii  t  ions  us  stipulated  in  the  U.S. -Japan 
Security  Treaty.  The  various  traitorous  treaties  do  not 
contain  stipulations  permitting  them  to  become  voided  by 
unilateral  denunciation.  Thus,  there  is  no  legal  guarantee 
requiring  American  imperialism  to  accept  a  notice  of 
abrogation.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  American  imperialists  can  neither  legally  reject 
a  notice  of  denunciation  nor  remain  where  they  are.  In 
these  cases  as  well,  it  is  not  correct  to  regard  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  transition  as  the  only  and  as  the 
practically  inevitable  path.  When  considering  the  outlook 
for  revolution  in  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  dual  aspects  of  the  question:  whether  a  revolutionary 
rr .in? j,t ion  is  to  be  peaceful  or  nonpe^ceful  depends  in  the 
final  analysis  on  the  historical,  concrete  conditions 
within  each  country  and  on  the  behavior  of  the  anti¬ 
national,  antipeople  forces." 

Note  4 ;  The  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
asserted  "the  possibility  of  peaceful  revolution  by 
parliamentary  means,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also 
confirmed  the  inevitability  of  violent  revolution  by 
stating  that  "in  those  countries  where  capitalism  still 
holds  in  its  hands  powerful  and  enormous  military  and 
police  organizations,  a  great  resistance  by  the  reactionary 
forces  is  inevitable."  Also  TOYODA  Shiro,  a  member  of  the 
JCP  Propaganda  and  Education  Department,  stated  that  "at 
present  in  Japan  a  revival  of  militarism  is  under  way, 
and  the  conditions  obstructing  a  peaceful  revolution  are 
strengthening  (Aka hat a .  September  11,  1959). 

3.  Once  having  seized  power,  the  Party  insists  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  "the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat."  Fundamentally,  the  Party's  so-called 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  consists  of  three 
elements:  "the  suppression  of  the  class  enemy"  by  the 
power  monopolized  or  controlled  by  the  working  class; 

"tht  leading  role  of  the  working  class  vis-a-vis  the 
allied  classes";  and  "guidance  by  the  Communist  Party 


hi  (he  friendly  rlassps,"  Thus.  In  essence,  it  differs 
completely  from  ilen-.r «_■ rac y  which  is  based  on  freedom. 

!;•.  .:>!;!  i  i  i  mu  ,  i  li  i  s  "d  i  e  tu t.  < n\sh  i  p  f>'  the  pr<>  1  etnr in r  ,  "  under 
the  pulse  of  political  guidance,  becomes  in  reality  the 
dictatorship  of  a  single  party. 
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in.  tut-:  party’s  asskssmknt  of  thk  domestic  and  i n i' erna - 

TIONAL  SITUATIONS 


A.  INTERN  A'1’  LOMAL  SITUATION 


I.  Stipulations  at  the  7th  Party  Congress: 
a.  The  "Political  Report"  adopted  at  the  /th  Party 
Congress  stipulated  that  the  principal  characteristic  of 
the  present  worLd  situation  is  "the  transitional  period 
from  capitalism  to  socialism  which  began  with  the  Great 


to 


direction  of  the  present  world  situation  is  determined  by 
the  process  and  the  result  of  the  competition  between  the 
two  conflicting  social  systems,  i.e. ,  the  socialist  system 
and  the  capitalist  system." 

b.  As  to  recent  changes  in  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  the  following  four  points  were  singled  out: 

(1)  The  socialist  camp  headed  by  the  USSR  has 
come  to  occupy  a  superior  position  to  that  of  the 
imperialist  camp  headed  by  the  USA  (socialist  states 
vs.  imperialist  states). 

(2)  The  national  liberation  movement  has  spread 
throughout  the  world  and  a  total  collapse  of  the 
colonial  system  is  in  process  (imperialist  states 
vs.  colonial  states). 

(3)  The  Communist  r.  vement  and  the  labor  movement 
in  capitalist  countries  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
development  (capitalist  class  vs.  workers’  class). 

(4)  The  contradictions  among  the  imperialist  nations 
have  been  aggravated  (imperialist  states  vs. 
imperialist  states). 
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I  III' till)  luu  III'. 


.i.hdiI''  (  iiest-  j<mr  points  above,  the 
"  I  ;  l  ii  ;i  !  K- ■ ;  >  )  r  L  It  t .  1 1  -  i  1  *  •  1 1  most-  i  nipoi  t  aiicv  Lo  the  iiHlllie! 

!v  Social  i:;e  <  ■- 1 . 1 ,  (1 "  and  the  '  -  ini  per  in  1  i  St  i,m.|>." 

It  silted  th.-ii  "tni  s  L  rengthon  i  n>',  of  the  forces  of  .sue  in  i  - 
i  sin  and  their  consistent  pence  policy  have  created 
coi. ill  t  i  mis  lor  peaceful  coejc  1  stereo  between  the  two  systems, 
social  ism  anti  capitalism;  and  the  demands  and  the  struggle 
for  peace  anti  peaceful  coexistence  have  become  a  powerful 
current  anion??  the  broad  masses  of  the  world,  thus  creating 
the  possibility  of  preventing  war.  At  the  same  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fierce  struggle  is  being  waged  between 
the  peace  policy  and  the  war  policy  of  the  two  systems. 

The  conflict  between  the  socialist  camp,  which  follows  the 
policy  of  peace  and  progress,  and  the  imperialist  camp, 
which  follows  the  policy  of  war  and  reaction,  is  indt jd 
the  driving  force  which  moves  the  world.  This  conflict 
between  the  two  camps  is  the  fundamental  contradiction. 
Herein  lies  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  time." 

d.  Thus,  since  the  imperialist  camp,  headed  by  the 
United  States,  "is  frantically  preparing  a  new  war  against 
the  socialist  camp  and  is  plotting  to  start  a  fire  some¬ 
where  in  the  world  in  order  to  maintain  the  collapsing 
colonial  system,"  the  struggle  to  preserve  peace  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  all  Communists  at  the  present 
time. 

e.  This  estimate  of  the  situation  was  in  line  with 
the  "Moscow  Declaration"  announced  in  November  1957,  the 
year  preceding  the  7th  Party  Congress. 

Note  1 :  While  the  JCP  on  one  hand  advocates  peaceful  co¬ 
existence,  emphasizing  its  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
the  socialist  camp  and  contending  that  it  is  possible  to 
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the  aggressive  .'n- 1  i  --ns  iif  impcr  1-J 1 1  sin  In  check;  it 
-. . .  =  .11  tin-  same  time,  n  ga  f  list  the  danger  cl  aggress  i  on 

Vi-ri.  an  r  in  I  i  .'in.  The  Party  always  has  difficulty 

■  n  n  c.irn’  i  i  ini’  Mu  st  Lwi.  stands.  For  example,  "The  Report 
hi  t  lie  Platform  Problem"  presented  to  the  7th  Party  Con¬ 
gress  pointed  out  the  following,:  "It  is,  of  course,  correct 
i.i  emphasise  tlte  fundamental  chance  in  the  international 
situation  since  t'r-rid  War  17  --  a  fact  made  clear  at  the 
170 r 1 1  Congress  td  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  But  there 
are  opinions,  taking  off  in  flights  of  theory  from  this 
fact,  which  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  the  following. 

One  view  holds  that  the  laws  governing  capitalist  and 
imperialist  dynamics  have  been  "strikingly  inhibited"  and 
can  no  longer  function  freely  and  that  this  is  L'ue 

'*  f"U!V. li*. ^-1 1  <?  ( wpi  f  { r,Tnrp  i_  (io  oh,i nuo  in  I^Hn  wotld 

situation  and  the  reason  for  the  inevitability  of  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence."  The  special  feature  of  this  view  is 
that  it  mistakenly  assumes  that  the  laws  of  imperialist 
development  have  been  fundamentally  suppressed.  It  thus 
obscures  Lhe  aggressive  arid  oppressive  essence  of  American 
imperial ism.  This  in  turn  leads  in  the  end  to  a  conspicuous 
neglect  of  the  tasks  of  resisting  the  "power  policies" 
which  the  imperialist  camp  directs  against  the  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  policy  of  the  socialist  camp,  and  of  struggling 
for  the  independence  of  oppressed  nations.  The  20th  Party 
Congress  and  the  two  declarations  have  never  taken  such  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  fundamental  change  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation. 

Another  view  is  that  the  change  in  the  international 
situation  is  immediately  reflected  in  our  internal 
situation.  By  this  token,  the  control  of  Japan  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Imperialism  has  automatically  weakened;  rhe  struggle 
against  this  control  will  become  easier;  and,  accordingly 
as  the  relative  importance  of  that  struggle  diminishes, 
the  struggle  against  monopoly  capital  will  become  more 
and  more  important.  The  special  error  of  this  view  lies 
in  its  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
international  situation  in  favor  of  a  people  —  in  other 
words,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  imperialist  camp  -- 
makes  the  control  and  intervention  of  imperialism  in 
that  country  more  brutal  and  more  undisguised  than  ever 
before.  This  view  also  forgets  that  the  advantage  in  the 
international  situation  is  realized  in  a  country's  Internal 
power  relations  only  through  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 


:  ••.mt  in;: !  y  ,  the  ]  adv.-inLa^e  of  Liit  intrr- 

!'.>!!al  situation  Is  nn  justification  for  weakening  that 
poupli  's  -t ruggl o  against  foreign  imperialism. 

Note  2 :  With  respect  to  the  struggle  policy  to  he  applied 
under  such,  an  international  situation,  the  aforementioned 
"Political  Report"  stated:  "We  must  not  only  regard  the 
Declaration  of  the  Peace  Appeal  adopted  at  the  'Moscow 
Conference'  as  our  Party's  guide  to  action,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  evert  ourselves  to  unify  the  entire 
nation  behind  the  cause  of  peace  by  thoroughly  permeating 
the  whole  nation  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  two 
declarations.  On  this  foundation,  we  must  oppose  every 
scheme  for  aggressive  war  of  the  imperialists;  we  must 
organize  mass  movements  to  block  such  schemes  no  matter 
wnen  nr  where  they  develop,  and  we  must  fight  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  these  movements.  These  are  the  supreme  res¬ 
ponsibilities  that  our  Party,  as  a  member  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  movement,  must  fulfill  in  the  spirit  of 
proletarian  internationalism.  Accordingly,  it  is  of 
utmost  Importance  that  our  Party  in  exercising  leadership 
in  the  struggle  for  peace  should  always  adhere  firmly  to 
the  international  position  and  that  as  we  fight  we 
strengthen  international  cooperation  and  solidarity.  For 
without  this  international  solidarity  and  cooperation 
among  the  defenders  of  peace  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
impossible  to  curb  the  danger  of  war  and  to  maintain  world 
peace. " 

2.  Developments  Since  the  Party  Congress. 

The  above  assessments  of  the  international  situation 
have  remained  basically  unchanged  to  the  present,  but  the 
Party,  claiming  Chat  the  superiority  of  socialism  has  be¬ 
come  even  more  pronounced,  has  since  made  the  following 
additional  assessments; 

a.  It  evaluates  the  7-year  economic  plan  of  the 
Soviet  Communist-  Party  very  highly  and  asserts  that  by 
the  time  the  plan  is  completed  the  socialist  camp  will 
occupy  a  position  of  decisive  economic  superiority 
vi8-&-vis  the  capitalist  camp  and  that  the  plan  will 


M'Milt  in  i  I  riMuendous  boost  to  the:  working  class  and  the 
t .'Mins  pen-ires  of  the  wntlti,  thereby  easing  their  path 

:  •  v  t or  y  . 

h.  Premier  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
the  Premier's  proposal  for  total  disarmament  at  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  the  similar  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  the  affirmative  response  in  every  country 
to  these  proposals  have  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cold  war 
forces  of  the  United  States  und  have  given  new  impetus  to 
the  trend  toward  a  lessening  of  international  tensions." 

c.  "In  spite  of  these  developments,  the  pro-war 
groups  in  the  United  States  still  have  no  intention  of 
abandoning  their  cold  war  policies  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  attempting  to  aggravate  international  tension  by 
interfering  in  other  nations'  internal  affairs  and  through 
provocations." 

Note :  See  the  report  of  Secretary  Ceneral  MIYAMOTO  to 
the  5th  CC  Plenum  and  the  Report  of  Chairman  NOSAKA  to 
the  7th  CC  Plenum. 

B.  THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 

1.  Definition  of  Japan's  Present  Status, 
a.  The  "Political  Report"  adopted  by  the  7th  Party 
Congress  rendered  the  following  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  current  situation  in  Japan. 

(1)  Against  the  background  of  the  favorable  interna¬ 
tional  situation  described  above,  American  imperial¬ 
ism,  in  an  effort  to  regain  the  position  which  it 
lost  in  International  politics,  is  strengthening 
its  alliance  with  Japanese  monopoly  capital  and 
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wi;l.  ;ill  ■■Liit-i  ir.u  Lii'iury  forces  and  is  attempting 
t'  make  Japan  a  base  for  war  and  reaction  in  Asia 

(Note  t). 

(2)  Japanese  monopoly  capital  has  seen  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  and  has  established  the  economic  foundation  for 
an  imperialist  revival.  However,  for  the  present  it 
sees  profit  in  its  subservience  to  toe  united  States, 
and  with  U.S.  assistance  is  taking  the  road  toward 
the  revival  of  imperialism  and  militarism  (Notes  2 
and  3). 

(.3)  The  Kishl  Government  is  a  creature  of  Japanese 
monopoly  capital,  and  its  policy  is  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  latter  at  the  same  time  it  deepens 
its  subservient  relationship  to  American  imperialism. 
Consequently,  it  takes  a  hostile  posture  toward  China 
and  is  seeking  to  suppress  all  the  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  rights  that  have  been  acquired  since 
the  war. 

(4)  Againnt  these  forces,  the  struggle  for  peace, 
independence,  democracy,  and  a  better  livelihood 
has  developed  among  the  Japanese  people.  However, 
there  are  still  various  weak  spots.  In  particular, 
the  weakness  in  the  Party's  leadership  role  and  the 
lack  of  unity  of  action  and  policy  between  the  Contau- 
nist  and  Socialist  Parties  constitute  the  fundamental 
vulnerabilities  of  the  democratic  forces. 

(5)  The  Party  is  still  in  a  very  inadequate  state. 


!.,■■■ ,  i p  .  slant  iu  i  il  i  f  rm-mc  between  this 
....  ,i  aiiiui  ion  anti  those  made  in  the  report , 

. '■  !’r;  si  '  i  it  ,it  !■■!!  ant!  the  Tasks  of  Our  Party," 

j-.rust  ;tei!  t  i,  t  tie  fit'll  Plenum  of  the  old  Central  Commit  tie 
f  Translator 's  Note:  The  tud  6th  Plenum  held  before  the 
/ 1 Party  Congress!  held  in  April  1956,  and  in  the  Central 
Coit, i  rtet-  statement,  'The  Policies  of  the  Klshi  Government 
and  tlie  Fundamental  Attitude  of  Our  Par.y,'  published  in 
Akahata ,  Apri'  27,  1997.  however,  the  following  changes 
may  be  noted : 

(1)  Recognition  that  •nnmipoly  capital  has  made 
progress  is  seen  in  the  assertion  that  Japanese 
monopoly  capital  has  laid  the  economic  foundation 
for  a  re'’!*'31  of  -tmper ialism. 

C2)  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  increased  sacrifices 
of  the  people  ana  on  the  readjustments  in  relations 
with  rh-  "-I-.  *  which  are  described  en¬ 

actions  to  the  ‘‘development  of  a  favorable  interna¬ 
tional  situation"  [for  the  Socialist  camp]  discussed 
above. 

c.  Since  the  7th  Party  Congress,  no  fundamental  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  assessment  have  beer,  made,  but  certain 
change!,  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 

(1)  The  Party's  claim  that  the  proposals  to  revise 
the  Security  Treaty  and  to  resubmit  the  Police 
Duties  Law  as  well  as  other  measures  to  strengthen 
reaction  are  all  indications  that  imperialism  and 
militarism  have  been  steadily  reviving. 

(?)  obui.vuiicn  that  unuuugii  united  action  of 

democratic  forces  throughout  the  nation,  including 


I 


the  Communist,  ami  Socialist  parties,  has  developed 
thr.'v.r.a  vhe  st  rugy,  1  es  a>,ainst  the  revision  of  the 
'■’ec'iir  i  tv  Part  anil  against  the  revision  of  the  Police 
lUifies  t lie  Parly,  on  the  other  hand  is  split 
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.  ..  assert  L-'”  Moo  .i  m  hoiii'h  still  inadequate, 

the.  Party’s  condition  has  improved  considerably, 
d.  From  about  the  time  of  the  6th  National  Party 
Conference  (July  1955),  the  Party  has  described  the 
current  situation  as  "the  ebbing  period  of  revolution." 
There  is  no  change,  even  today,  in  the  view.  However, 
the  destructive  difference  between  today's  assessment  and 
earlier  ones  is  that  the  present  situation  is  regarded  as 
considerably  more  favorable  than  the  situation  in  1955  even 
though  both  are  considered  "in  the  ebbing  period"  (Notes  5 
and  6). 

Note  1 :  United  States  policy  toward  Japan  as  viewed  by 
the  Party  is  as  follows  ("The  Political  Report"  of  the 
7th  Party  Congress):  "America's  policy  toward  Japan  at 
the  present  time  is  to  strengthen  its  alliance  with 
Japanese  monopoly  capital  and  with  all  the  reactionary 
forces;  to  prevent  Japan  from  drawing  nearer  to  China  and 
the  USSR  and  to  turn  her  once  again  against  these  states; 
and  to  assist  the  building  up  of  Japanese  militarism  by 
encouraging  the  suppression  of  all  democratic  movements 
in  Japan.  In  brief,  American  imperialism  is  plotting,  as 
one  of  the  prime  means  of  furthering  its  adventurous  world 
policy,  to  make  Japan  the  greatest  base  in  Asia  for  war 
and  reaction." 

NoteJ!:  The  degree  of  Japan's  subordination  to  American 
imperialism  is  the  most  important  point  of  controversy  in 
[affecting]  the  JCP's  Party  Program  question,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  as  well  the  basis  for  differences  of  view  on 
important  Party  policy  matters.  It  is  true  that  the 
Political  Report"  of  the  7th  Party  Congress  was  adopted 
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•  >:i  I  y  alter  a  number  <  >  f  amendments,  but  tilt’  view  i>t  the 
l’arty-charter  faction  Is  still  the  keynote  of  the  Report's 
analysis  of  Japan's  current  status.  This  is  suggested, 
for  example,  by  the  following  passage  in  the  above  report: 
"We  have  formulated  a  Draft  Party  f.harter  which  sets  forth 
tlie  basis  for  the  correct  strategy  and  tactics  as  applied 
to  the  real  situation  in  Japan." 

Note  1 :  Adhering,  to  this  "subordination  to  the  American 
line,"  the  Party  criticizes  as  one-sided  the  position 
which  views  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Security 
Pact  solely  as  an  "aspect  of  the  revival  of  imperialism 
hy  Japanese  monopoly  capital."  The  Party's  position  is 
that  the  problem  has  two  aspects  :  "the  subordinate  status 
of  Japanese  monopoly  capital  to  America,  '  and  "the  revival 
of  Japanese  militarism  and  imperialism."  This  position 
further  assarts  that  "American  imperialism  is  the  dominant 
element  seeking  revision  of  the  Security  Pact."  According¬ 
ly,  the  Party  stresses  the  subservience  of  Japanese  monopoly 
capital  to  America,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  complete 
national  independence,  (See  the  editorial  "For  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Joint  Struggle  Against  the  Security 
Pact,"  Akahata ,  September  16,  1959;  and  TCYAODA  Shiro 
and  T.NOUE  Hayashi,  "F.xperience  and  Lessons  In  the  Study 
of  Politics,'  Zenct,  September  1959). 

Note  4 :  See  the  Resolutions  of  the  6th  and  7th  CC 
Plenums  and  the  Report  of  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  to 
the  National  Conference  of  JCP  Prefectural  Committee 
Chairman  (October  28-30).  (Akahata.  November  26,  1959.) 

Note  5 :  (a)  That  the  Party  still  regards  this  as  the 

ebbing  period  of  revolution  is  evident  in  tne  light  of 
the  following  6th  CC  Plenum  Resolution:  'Although  the 
counterattack  by  the  democratic  forces  is  gaining  strength, 
the  situation  today  permits  no  easy  optimism.  Although 
our  enemies  are  not  free  from  internal  contradictions, 
they  ore  adjusting  for  these  contradictions  and  are 
strengthening  th'-ir  determination  to  push  through  the 
revision  of  the  Security  Pact  at  all  costs  using  every 
prerogative  available  to  those  in  power.  At  the  same 
time,  the  solidarity  of  the  democratic  forces  has  not  yet 
reached  a  strength  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
this  struggle.  It  was  decided  at  the  3rd  CC  Plenum  that 
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the  enemy,  despile  irs  tail  lire  to  pass  the  Police  Duties 
haw ,  holds  i  lie  over-all  superiority.  The  election  results 
a  i  so  show  that  the  enemy  is  stili.  able  to  maintain  its 
superior  power  position  and  is  continuing  to  push  its 
attack  as  opportunities  permit. 

(hi  At  the  8tb  CC  Plenum,  which  was  held  after  the 
storming  of  the  Diet  by  the  leaders  of  Zongakuren  (Novem¬ 
ber  ? 1 ,  i 9 IP)  and  the  Haneda  Airport  Incident  (January  16, 
1U60),  the  Party  confirmed  rhe  correctness  of  the  derisions 
of  the  6th  CC  Plenum.  KAMIYAMA  Shigeo  of  the  Central 
Committee  stated  in  his  article  "For  the  Development  of 
the  People's  Congress  to  Prevent  Revision  of  the  Security 
Pact"  (Aka ha ta ,  February  20-2'3,  I960):  "Opinions  have  been 
expressed  from  various  quarters  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
not  correctly  assessed  the  explosion  of  energies  from  below 
and  that  we  have  opposed  this  tendency  and  even  suppressed 
it.  Such  criticisms  are  not  valid.  A  common  characteristic 
of  these  views  is  their  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
while  the  power  relationship  as  between  friend  and  foe  is 
favorable  co  us  internationally,  it  is  favorable  to  our 
enemies  domestically  and  that  the  struggle  will  be  a  long 
and  very  difficult  one.  Given  the  situations  and  the 
power-relations  described  above  and  considering  the  present 
status  of  the  joint  struggle  against  the  Security  Pact, 
wherein  politically  immature  workers  have  formed  the  core, 
we  have  in  the  past  strive”  *>nd  are  continuing  to  strive 
to  suppress  provocative  extreme-left  adventurists  policies 
and  actions  and  to  develop  those  forms  of  struggle  best 
suited  to  promoting  the  united  action  of  Che  masses. 

Note  6 :  In  the  "Political  Report"  presented  to  the  7th 
Party  Congress,  the  Party  pointed  out  that  "the  Japanese 
economy  is  entering  a  crisis  stage  and  that  serious 
economic  difficulties  are  ahead."  Later,  the  3rd  CC 
Pieman  (November  1958)  stated  that  "the  Japanese  economy 
is  still  moving  toward  a  crisis  situation"  and  it  inter¬ 
preted  the  business  prosperity  obtaining  at  the  time  as 
follows:  'A  state  of  brief  tranquillity  appears  to  pre¬ 
vail  because  bumper  rice  crops  have  put  money  from  rice 
sales  to  the  government  in  abundant  circulation  or  because 
of  seasonal  increases  in  demand,  but  this  is  merely  a 
situation  produced  by  tempora  y  factors."  However,  at 
the  6th  CC  Plenum  (July  1959)  the  Party  finally  abandoned 
Its  doctrine  of  chronic  crisis  and  claimed  that  a  de¬ 
pression  had  taken  place. 


Of  L-i'ui'ff  .  iiu-tt'  li.'ivf  hi-i'ii  tl  i  f  1  t  'tot’s  of  opinion  even  In 
I  in-  i  n  t  (Tim  l  i  ■  >n‘ 1  (Iniiininn  i  s  I  <--iin|>  >n  the  crisis  question. 

('n  the  one  h.’iiui ,  Chinese'  Communist  scholars  unanimously 
divided  that  :  .1  crisis  is  now  in  process  and  r ic'in  now  on 
,in  even  more  serious  situation  will  develop."  On  the  other 
hand.  Soviet  scholars  seemed  Lo  have  diverse  opinions. 

Some  agreed  with  the  Chinese  scholars,  but  there  were 
others  like  Varga  who  believed  the  [world  economy]  had 
already  passed  through  a  crisis  situation  and  was  in  a 
succeeding  state  of  depression.  (See  WATANABE  Takeshi, 
'Recent  Theories  on  [Economic]  Crisis,"  Zenei ,  September 
1919.) 

7.  The  P.irtv  Platform  Question, 
it.  The  Draft  Party  Charter  and  the  "1911  thesis" 
compared. 

(1)  The  ’ 1951  thesis"  labeled  Japan  a  "colonial 
dependency,"  but  the  Draft  Party  Charter,  changing 
this,  calls  Japan  "a  highly  developed  capitalistic 
country,"  and  describes  the  coming  revolution  as  "a 
people's  democratic  revolution,"  which  "must  be 
developed  rapidly  into  a  succeeding  socialist 
revolution, ' 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  Japan 
and  America,  the  Draft  Party  Charter  revises  the 
position  of  the  "1951  thesis,"  which  had  claimed 
that  Japan  was  "under  the  total  occupation  control 
of  American  imperialism,"  and  declares  that  Japan 
has  'shifted  to  a  semi-occupied  status."  It  declares 
that  Japan,  "despite  being  a  highly-developed 
capitalistic  country,  has  in  fact  become  a  dependent 
state  under  semi-occupation  by  American  imperialism," 
and  further  that  the  forces  "which  basically  control 
Japan  arc  American  imperialism  and  Japanese  monopoly 
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i.ij'lt:::  ,  : subordination  to  ami  in  nili/mre  with 

Ai-I.  v  i .  •  11  impc'r  ia  I  i  sin  " 

CO  The  Draft.  Party  Charter  change  revises  the 
definition  of  national,  power  in  the  '1951  thesis" 
with  the  following  points;  (a)  "The  absolutistic 
Kmperor  system"  has  changed  into  "a  kind  of 
nourgeois  monarchy,"  and  the  political  position  of 
the  emperor  has  become  that  of  an  instrument  of 
control  by  monopoly  capital,  (b)  Although  the  land 
reform  is  a  compromising  bourgeois  reform,  "the  setrti- 
feudai  iandiord  system"  has  been  fundamentally 
dissolved.  (c)  On  the  other  hand,  "monopoly 
capitat"  has  been  revived  and  strengthened,  and  has 
hecome  politically  the  central  element  among  the 
reactionary  forces. 

(A)  The  "1951  thesis"  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
"the  inevitability  of  violent  revolution,"  but  the 
Dc«ft  Tarty  Charter  makes  no  allusion  to  this 
doctrine. 

Note  l :  The  so-called  "Comlnform  criticism"  of  January 
1950,  described  Japan's  status  at  that  time  as  a  "colonial 
dependency"  and  the  "1951  thesis"  reiterated  this  opinion. 
Subsequent  to  the  Korean  War  Armistice,  both  Chinese  and 
Soviet  policies  toward  Japan  changed,  and  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Joint  Declaration  on  Japan  in  October  1954  Japan 
was  officially  described  as  "a  semi-occupied  country." 

The  Party  also  revised  its  position  the  following  year  at 
its  6th  National  Party  Conference  held  in  July  1955.  The 
"Decisions"  of  this  conference  stated:  "Japan  is  a 
developed  capitalistic  country,  but  it  has  been  occupied 
by  the  USA  and  is  a  dependent  country  which  has  lost  its 
independence."  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  Party  still 
declared  that  "all  formulations  of  the  New  Program*  are 

"New  Program"  is  another  name  for  the  "1951  thesis." 
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comp  !  i-l  f  I  v  i-itiTi  ■ct  Thus  ,  it  undorrook  to  preserve  the 

"  1  9  r>  i  I  lies  it."  I » v  revising,  only  its  interpretation.  How¬ 
ever,  when  I  he  result  of  i.  he  20th  Congress  of  tile  Soviet 
Communist.  f’arty  in  February  1956,  [when  the]  international 
ruling  was  that  Japan  was  clearly  "a  capitalistic  country," 
the  Party  issued  a  statement  at  its  7th  CC  Plenum  held  in 
June  1956  calling  for  Party-wide  discussions  on  the  revision 
of  the  "1951  thesis."  Later,  on  September  79,  1957,  the 
Party  made  public  the  Draft  Party  Charter,  and  a  revised 
version  of  this  draft  was  submitted  to  the  7th  Party 
Congress. 

Note  2 :  In  the  past  the  Party  [usually]  had  drawn  up  its 
Party  Platform  and  it3  Party  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
Kenarat**  documents,  but  the  Draft  Party  Charter  presented 
to  the  7th  Party  Congress  comhined  them  into  a  single  con¬ 
solidated  form.  This  format  was  patterned  after  the  Party 
Charter  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  This  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  as  follows:  "We 
did  not  adopt  this  format  in  mere  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  We  borrowed  It  because  we  found  it  was 
reasonable"  ("Report  on  the  Party  Platform  Question," 

P.  2). 

Note  3:  The  position  of  the  "1951  thesis'  was  to  include 
the  "national  capitalists,"  with  the  exception  of  "compra¬ 
dor  capitalists"  as  one  wing  of  the  united  front,  but  the 
Draft  Party  Charter,  changing  this  concept,  merely  re¬ 
garded  them  as  contradictory  elements  within  the  enemy 
camp  which  could  be  utilized.  On  this  matter,  the  "Report 
on  the  Party  Platform  Question"  at  the  7th  Congress 
stated:  "The  non-monopolist  big  bourgeoisie  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups :  one  which  competes  with  monopoly 
capital  in  the  national  markets,  and  the  other  which  may 
be  described  as  local  Zalbacsu  (plutocrats).  With  raw 
materials,  markets  and  finances  under  the  control  of 
monopoly  capital,  the  former  group  suffers  oppression  by 
the  monopoly  capitalists.  Because  of  this  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  monopoly  capital  and  is  anti-monopolistic. 
Since  the  monopoly  capital  markets  are  preempted,  this 
group  seeks  to  open  up  new  markets  by  expanding  trade 
with  China  and  the  USSR.  But  most  of  them  tend  to  lose 
out  in  their  competition  with  monopoly  capital  and  [have 
a  tendency]  to  be  incorporated  into  the  monopoly  capital 


", vr, L c‘i:=  is  they  b:-.ir-'w  funds  I  rum  t  lit-  banks  in  order  to 

t'lifii  enterprises.  The  c.  mLrad  i  c  t  i  on  between  this 
pinup  and  monopoly  capital  can  be  utilized  as  an  internal 
contradiction  within  the  reactionary  forces,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disrupting  and  weakening.  monopoly  capital  and  its 
government.  The  non-monopoly  big  bourgeoisie  of  the  local 
Zalba tsu-type  take  the  form  of  small-scale  1 Konzern 1  or 
carrels,  which  control  the  local  banks  and  operate  local 
transportation  systems  as  well  as  various  local  Industries, 
i’luy  are  distinguished  from  monopoly  capital  only  because 
[their  scope  of  operations]  is  not  nationwide,  but  their 
actual  class  character  approximates  that  of  monopoly 
capital.  They  continue  to  possess  feudal  landlord 
features  and  the  character  of  local  versions  of  the 
prewar  capitalist  plutocracy  (Zaibatsu) .  They  are 
extremely  reactionary  and  anti-labor.  Most  of  them  are 
the  real  leaders  of  local  branches  of  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  and  are  the  big  bosses  who  manipulate 
local  politics." 

b.  The  Debate  at  the  7th  Party  Congress. 

(1)  In  the  debate  at  the  Congress,  there  was  almost 
no  controversy  among  the  participants  over  the  pro¬ 
position  that  ‘Japan  is  a  highly  developed  capitali¬ 
stic  country"  and  that  "Japan  is  a  subordinate  of 
America  to  a  certain  extent." 

(2)  The  discussion  at  the  Congress  was  [concentrated 
mostly  on]  the  question  of  the  degree  of  this  sub¬ 
ordination  to  America  and  the  question  of  how  to 
view  this  subordinate  status  In  connection  with  the 
revolution,  i.e.,  (1)  "What  is  the  present  status 

of  Japan?  and  (2)  What  is  the  character  of  the 
coming  revolution?" 

O)  On  the  issue  of  the  status  of  Japan,  the  Draft 
Party  Charter  emphasized  Japan's  subordination  to 
American  imperialism,  but  the  antl-Charter  faction 
was  of  the  opinion  that  "the  relationship  between 
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.in  pun  and  tiio  United  Slates  under  the  San  Francisco 
Treaty  is  a  muLual  treaty  relationship.  It  Is  true 
that  in  this  muLual  relat i unship  the  prerogatives 
i » T  the  United  States  have  greatly  encroached  upon 
those  of  Japanese  monopoly  capita],  but  Japanese 
national  power  is  in  the  hands  not  of  American 
imperialism  hut  of  Japanese  monopoly  capital." 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  coming  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Draft  Party  Charter  contended  that:  "The 
coming  revolution  is  a  struggle  for  the  protection 

of  democracy  and  for  complete  independence  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  seini-occupation  by  American  imperialism 
and  to  the  exploitation  and  suppression  by  Japanese 
monopoly  capital.  This  revolution,  the  main  force 
of  which  is  the  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants  led 
by  the  proletariat,  is  a  people's  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  and  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  national  democratic 
united  front  which  has  consolidated  around  the  main 
force,  the  broad  national  masses  including  urban 
people,  youths,  students,  and  intellectuals."  The 
opposition  faction,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
it  should  be  a  "socialist  revolution,"  its  struggle 
being  directed  primarily  against  Japanese  monopoly 
capital,  and  only  secondarily  in  the  interests  of 
the  anti -American  campaign. 

(5)  Unresolved  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  7th 
Party  Congress,  this  controversy  was  discussed  by  a 
"Party  Platform  Subcommittee,"  but,  since  there  was 
no  prospect  of  receiving  an  overwhelming  majority 
(over  two-thirds  of  all  representatives),  the  question 
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w.ls  not:  pul  to  a  vote,  ami  it  was  recuuviieuuL-ii  t  Ini  i. 
rlu*  draft  he  studied  further  until  Lite  next  Party 
Citnj’rcss.  At  the  ?nf  CO.  Plenum,  a  "subcommittee  on 
i he  Party  Platform  Question'  was  established  for  this 
purpose . 

Note :  "The  Report  on  the  Party  Platform  Question"  pre¬ 

sented  to  the  7th  Party  Congress,  cited  the  "Moscow 
Declaration"  and  stated  that:  "We  think  that  the  basic 
outlook  of  the  Moscow  Declaration  is  in  fundamental  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  substance  of  the  national  democratic  united 
front  of  the  Draft  Party  Charter  and  with  its  view  on 
popular  liberation."  On  international  guidance  on  the 
"Party  Platform  Question,"  see  above  Chapter  II,  A 
"Subservience  to  International  Authority." 

c.  Effects  of  the  Failure  to  Adopt  a  Party  Platform. 

(1)  The  Party  headquarters  has  been  contending  that 
although  the  Party  Platform  portion  of  the  Draft 
Party  Charter  was  aborted,  this  had  no  particular 
effect  on  Party  activities  because  immediate  politi¬ 
cal  policies  had  been  adopted  and  the  "Moscow  De¬ 
claration'  had  been  declared  the  Party's  guide  to 
action.  However,  it  was  not  entirely  feasible  to  get 
along  without  a  Party  Platform  [factual  circumstances 
forced  reconsideration  of  general  principles],  and  the 
6th  CC  Plenum  Report  recognized  the  need  for  a  speedy 
solution  to  the  problem,  stating  chat  "the  face  chat 
the  Party  has  not  yet  achieved  agreement  on  the  Party 
Platform  Question  undeniably  constitutes  e  barrier  to 
the  Party's  theoretical  and  ideological  solidarity  in 
tackling  various  tactical  and  theoretical  problems." 

(2)  Further  the  unresolved  Party  Platform  issue 
gives  rise  to  the  following  practical  problems: 


(.1)  The  i’  ii'L  i  h..  t  ‘  here  is  no  ii ji.r t-cti  i heorct ica 1 
j'nsil  j  iiu  i : .  the  I'.irlv  c.'iiccrning  such  import  ant 
quest.  i'-ns  as  tin-  neul  ra  1  i I  i  mi  policy  and  the 
cssciH  i.d  nature  of  the  rev  is  inn  of  the  Security 
Part  is  linked  to  a  solution  of  the  ''Party  Platform 
(Joe !  i on"  (Note  t )  . 

(b)  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  trade  unions 
when  they  turn  down  an  appeal  to  "support  the  JSP 
and  JCP"  is  that  "the  JCP  has  no  clearcut  revolu- 
f  i r  1  n a rv  theor'r  fNore  . 

(c)  Criticism  that  the  low  morale  of  Party 
members  in  the  lower  echelons  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  Party  Platform  (Note  1). 

Note  1  :  The  neutralization  policy  of  Japan  was  developed 
quite  suddenly  hv  the  international  Communist  leadership, 
and  rhe  JCP,  without  sufficient  theoretical  preparation, 
discussed  it  heatedly  at  the  4th  CC  Plenum  of  the  Party. 

The  core  of  the  question  was  the  relationship  between 
neutrality  and  independence.  The  Party  Charter  faction 
emphasized  independence,  arguing  that  neutrality  was  merely 
a  form  of  independence,  while  the  faction  opposing  the 
Charter  faction  stressed  neutrality  rather  than  in¬ 
dependence  on  the  grounds  that  Japan  had  basically 
achieved  its  Independence,  and  that,  therefore,  neutrality 
had  become  the  immediate  goal. 

(a)  For  example,  UEDA  Koichiro,  a  member  of  the 
JCP  Nakano  District  Committee  in  Tokyo,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  his  article  "The  Revival  of  Japanese  Imperialism 
and  the  Neutrality  Problem"  for  the  magazine  Chuo  Koron 
(May  1959)  : 

i.  Japan,  a  monopolistic-capitalistic 
country,  has  recovered  economically,  but 
it  has  not  become  politically  an  imperial¬ 
ist  country. 

ii.  In  the  contemporary  world,  neutraliza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  expected  of  an  imperialist 
country,  hut  a  non-imperialist  country  can 
still  become  a  neutral  country. 
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ii;.  ,l.i  |i,iihsc-  5  in  |  >  f  r  ia  I  i  sm  li.is  nnf  yet  rom- 
pltlctl  it;,  r i  ;■  niili,srrnci‘  Japan  can  la' 

c.'iivert  id  intc,  'a  new  type  nf  mi-nupoly- 
capitalist.  count rv:  a  peaceful,  disarmed 
[.mill  neutral  tialinn."  This  can  be  done 
because  nf  such  favorable  conditions  ; 
the  existence  of  a  Constitution  which 
prohibits  rearmament  and  guarantees  a 
democratic  system,  the  split  atruinn  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  ambivalence  of  the  petit 
bourgeoisie,  the  class  growth  of  the  labor 
union,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Left 
wine,  in  Liu:  Socialist  Party, 
iv.  Accordingly,  tiie  question  of  the  form 
of  government  which  will  realise  neutrality 
must  not  lie  prematurely  Injected  into  the 
neutrality  movement.  At  present  the  slogan 
of  "a  realization  of  neutrality  through  a 
revolutionary  government"  implies  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  neutralism  unless  we  establish 
either  a  socialist  or  a  socialist-communist 
coalition  government. 

(b)  This  view  that  there  is  the  possibility  that 
"Japanese  monopoly  capital  will  adopt  a  policy  of 
neutrality  and  peaceful  coexistence  voluntarily"  was 
criticized  as  revolutionary  by  D0K1  Tsuyoshi,  candidate 
member  of  the  Central  Committee,  in  the  magazine  Zenei 
(December  1959).  He  said  that  the  fallacies  in  this  view 
were : 

i.  Underestimation  of  the  aggressive  role 
of  American  imperialism. 

ii.  Overemphasis  on  the  contradictions  between 
Japanese  and  American  monopoly  capital  and 
Ignoring  the  contradictions  between  American- 
Japanese  monopoly  capital  and  the  Japanese 
people. 

Iii.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  despite  the 
contradictions  among  monopoly  capitalists, 
they  have  to  strengthen  their  alliance  in  order 
to  oppose  socialist  and  democratic  forces. 

This,  he  said,  contradicted  the  ’Political 
Report"  presented  to  the  7th  Party  Congress. 

This  question,  as  was  shown  at  the  6th  Plenum 
Meeting,  is  naturally  related  to  the  "Party 


i'l.iL  I'oLiii  Quest  liiii which  i«;  stiff  unset  tied, 
f  »t  1 1  in  the  pi  'in- 1  i  c.i  i  .ic- 1  i  v  i  I  I  cs  til  I  tu-  Partly, 
iM.tpli.'ss  i  s  was  placed  m,  j  inlc pc mU-if  o  rather 
t  ii.111  iicuL  ra  1  i  i  v. 

Note  ■  ;  As  an  c xaipp 1 1-  "uf  labor  union  criticism  of  the  JCP 
t  he  Sohvo  Standing  Committee  Decisions  (June  20,  1959) 
s' at  i  >l  !■-.  ro 1  ! -v.v's  :  "The  JCP  accept  s  the  international 
Com  minis  is 1  view  of  the  current  Japanese  domestic  situa¬ 
tion  as  its  own,  and  thus  does  not  give  due  weight  to  the 
complexities  of  the  domestic  situation.  It  tends  to  carry 
on  Us  struggles  without  accurately  evaluating  the  domestic 
power  relations  from  an  independent  standpoint.  The  "New 
Program"  (1951  thesis)  put  forward  the  formula  of  violent 
revolution.  Later  at  the  6th  National  Party  Conference, 
it  was  decided  to  change  the  "New  Program”  because  it  no 
longer  measured  up  to  the  situation,  but  no  revision  has 
yet  been  made.  The  Draft  Party  Charter,  which  failed  of 
adoption  at  the  Party  Congress  last  year,  declared  that 
the  question  of  whether  a  revolution  would  be  violent  or 
peaceful  would  depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  enemy.  For 
the  JCP,  operating  in  a  country  where  the  power  of  advanced 
monopoly  capital  has  been  established  and  where  a  strong 
workers'  class  has  grown,  to  change  again  and  again  the 
basic  strategy  that  is  ultimately  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  working  class  indicates  that  the  JCP  has  no  clear- 
cut  revolutionary  theory." 

Note  3 :  An  example  of  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  a  Party 
Platform  on  the  morale  of  lower  echelon  Party  members  is 
seen  in  the  following  report  of  one  Prefecturol  Committee: 
"In  this  election  the  Party  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  the 
most  within  its  power.  Since  the  6th  National  Conference 
the  Party  has  been  in  a  state  oi  demoralization  and  one 
must  admit  that  the  passion,  conviction,  devotion,  and 
positiveness  with  respect  to  Party  activities  have  been 
slack.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  revolutionary  prospect  and 
the  revolution  [or  its]  ideology  are  not  clear.  'A 
Communist  Party  which  has  forgotten  the  revolution,  like  a 
canary  which  has  forgotten  its  song,  or  like  ice  cream 
which  has  no  sugar,  naturally  lacks  appeal.’  Looking 
hack  on  Party  activities  in  the  prewar  and  immediate 
postwar  periods,  [we  see  that]  Party  activities  at  the 
time  had  deep-rooted  shortcomings,  but  at  the  same  time 


r-*rry  orri  vi r  1  *»*:  were  flllrc  "i  r  h  revolutionary  passion. 

v  i  he  f  ■  ‘  I ;  National  Party  Cun  ferine  c  wl-  were*  told  that 
i!.t  l -t-vuluL  inn  would  require  a  lung  period  of  Lime  and 
V.-.U!  Sd  involve  many  difficulties,  and  also  that  tnere  was 
a  pi's  nihility  of  peaceful  transition.  It  was  never  made 
cleat  ,  however,  in  a  categorical  fashion  how  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Japan  wouid  advance.  Since  there  was  no  decision 
on  the  Party  Platform  at  the  7th  party  Congress  last 
year,  Litis  confusion  still  prevails  within  the  Party." 

Further,  although  the  Decisions  of  the  6th  Plenum 
declared  that  there  were  no  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Party,  it  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  kind  of 
complaints  typified  by  the  above.  Thus,  it  declared, 
there  arc  some  who  say  that  the  Party  cannot  expand  unless 
the  Party  Platform  is  completed.  The  completion  of  the 
Platform  is  indeed  important  and  the  Decisions  of  the  6th 
Plenum  have  marked  this  fact." 
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On  Lhi-  basis  ;if  the  i*SL  ipiiite  rif  the  situation  which 
wc  h.iv;  tl  i  smsscd  .ihnvr,  the  Party  has  been  employing, 
since  the  6th  National  Party  Conference  (July  1C*I,5),  tactics 
suitable  for  an  ebbing  period  of  revolution  and  defines  its 
most  important  mission  to  be  "to  promote  the  solidarity 
and  unity  of  the  entire  working  class;  to  consolidate  the 
alliance  between  the  working  class  and  the  fanners;  and  to 
build,  on  the  basis  of  this  alliance,  a  national  democratic 
united  front  which  would  unify  aii  the  workers  and  all 
progressive  people"  ("Political  Report"  of  the  7th  Party 
Congress).  For  this  put  pose  the  Party  at  present  lays 
emphasis  on:  (1)  formation  of  a  united  front,  (2)  ex¬ 
pansion  and  strengthening  of  the  Party,  and  (3)  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  parliament  and  the  election  system. 

Note :  The  Party  Intends  to  carry  out  the  revolution  by 
forming  a  strong  united  front,  and  establishing  through 
it  a  united  front  government.  Tn  this  regard,  the  "Report 
on  the  Party  Platform  Question"  presented  to  the  7th 
Party  Congress  stated  as  follows:  "Our  Party  Intends  to 
form  a  strong  united  front  government  on  that  foundation. 
This  is  a  struggle  to  be  waged  in  the  face  of  enemy 
obstacles  presented  by  American  Imperialism  and  Japanese 
reactionary  forces.  Whether  this  united  front  government 
shall  become  a  revolutionary  government  or  not  depends  on 
Che  degree  to  which  the  united  front  which  supports  it 
grows  in  power.  If  the  united  front  succeeds  in  receiving 
the  support  of  the  people  but  is  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  poi  er  of  the  enemy,  a  democratic  government  may 
be  established  during  an  unstable  transitional  period. 

Also  If  the  leadership  of  the  united  front  Is  not  secured 
by  the  proletariat,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  will  succeed.  However,  if  the  new  government  is  esta¬ 
blished  under  conditions  where  the  united  front  rests  on 
the  foundations  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  people  and 
if  the  working  class  and  its  vanguard  Party  demonstrate  a 


i<!  propuri  i  - .  ■  i  of  this  united  front,  this  will  be  a 
g- ivvrimicnl.  able  in  carry  out  t  he  rovcilutinn-nry  task. 

A.  FORMATION  OF  A  UNITED  FRONT 
I  .  Has  ie  pit  i  c  ic?  . 

a.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  analysis  of  the  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  situations,  the  Party  is  promoting 
united  actions  for  the  realization  of  various  demands 
represented  in  the  slogan  "peace,  independence,  democracy, 
livelihood.  '>r>d  neutrality"  (Note  1  and  2),  and  intends 
through  these  actions  to  form  its  desired  united  front 
(Note  3),  To  achieve  this  end,  the  "Polit’nal  Report" 
of  the  7th  Party  Congress  emphasized  tho  allowing 
Immediate  activities: 

(1)  To  organize  and  expand  various  united  actions 
among  the  masses,  and  through  these,  attempt  to 
accumulate  the  combined  power  of  the  masses  in 
order  to  create  the  foundation  for  a  united  front. 

(2)  To  deepen  the  ties  between  the  Party  and  mass 
organizations  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  the 
latter  to  become  the  [component]  units  of  the 
united  front. 

(3)  To  spread  among  the  workers  the  consciousness 
that  the  working  class  is  the  leader  of  the  united 
front  and  to  this  end  to  establish  the  power  and 
leadership  of  the  Party  especially  within  the  labor 
union  movement.  This  is  the  prime  responsibility  of 
the  movement. 

(4)  To  strengthen  Part,  influence  among  the  farmers 
in  order  to  establish  the  labor-farmer  alliance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  united  front. 
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I'd  Kiild  up  .1  niiipcrativt'  relation  between 
the  :'i  ...iritm  i  st  [Party]  find  the  Socialist  Parties, 

b.  The  struggles  on  which  the  Party,  on  the  basis  of 
the  .shove  views,  has  recently  concentrated  its  main  forces 
have  developed  as  a  broad  joint  struggle  of  various  groups. 
These  are  ns  follows: 

(1)  The  movement  to  normalize  Sino-Japanese 
rcla  t ions . 

(2)  The  struggle  against  the  [teachers’] 
efficiency-rating  system. 

(3)  The  struggle  against  the  revision  of  the 
Police  Duties  Law. 

(4)  The  struggle  against  the  revision  of  the 
Security  Pact. 

By  making  use  of  the  joint  struggle  organizations  created 
for  these  struggles,  the  Party  has  been  trying  to  build  a 
"national  democratic  united  front"  (Notes  4  and  5). 

c.  The  number  of  these  recently  organized  Joint 
struggle  organizations  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and 
these  organizations  are  gradually  beginning  to  develop 
from  temporary  campaign  organizations  into  more  permanent 
bodies.  The  power  of  the  JCP  within  these  joint 
struggle  organizations,  of  course,  is  not  dominant,  but 
the  Party  is  gradually  increasing  the  extent  of  its  in¬ 
filtration.  In  addition,  these  struggles  have  strengthened 
the  tactical  leadership  within  the  Party,  and  have  in¬ 
spired  many  people  to  join  the  Party. 

Note  1 :  The  "Moscow  Declaration"  defined  the  mission  of 
a  Communist  Party  in  a  country  which  is  an  American 
dependency  as  follows:  "Ir.  capitalistic  countries  where 
American  monopoly  capital  is  frantically  attempting  to 


<‘s  1 .  i  i>  I  i  sh  its  i-.wn  leadership  .hr!  in  those  countries  that 
arc  already  suffering  under  American  economic  and  military 
expansion,  objective  conditions  arc  he ing  created  which 
will  unite,  on  a  broad  scale,  all  classes  of  people, 
hii.li  s-  the  leadership  of  the  working  class  and  its  rev;  Is 
i  icRRi  y  political  party,  they  will  flight  for  peace, 
national  independence,  and  democratic  freedoms.  They 
strive-  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  to  carry  out 
fundamental  land  reforms,  and  to  overthrow  the  rule  of 
monopoLy  capital  which  betrays  the  national  interests/' 

Note  2:  In  the  "Political  Report"  and  the  "Action  Program' 
of  the  7th  Party  Congress  the  following  immediate  demands 
were  put  forward: 

(a)  For  the  sake  of  peace:  an  Immediate  ban  on 
A-  and  11—bomb  tests!  total  ban  on  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  A-  and  H-bombs;  opposition  to  the  importation  of 
nuclear  weapons  into  Japan;  prevention  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  Self-Defense  Forces;  elimination  of  military 
bases;  opposition  to  any  "Northeast  Aslan  Military 
Alliance";  establishment  of  a  broad  collective  security 
system  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  including  the  USSR  and 
China;  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Communist  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam;  and  friendship  and  amity 
with  Asian-Afrlcan  countries. 

(b)  For  the  sake  of  independence:  destruction  of 
the  San  Francisco  [treaty]  system;  abandonment  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Security  Treaty  and  Administrative 
Agreement;  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty;  restoration  of 
Okinawa  and  the  Ronin  Islands;  and  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  removal  of  all  bases. 

(c)  For  the  sake  of  democracy:  blocking  of  the 
small-electlon-distrlct  Bystem  and  of  amendments  to 
weaken  the  Constitution;  thorough  democratization  of 

the  election  system  based  on  the  representative  principle; 
abolition  of  all  laws  and  regulations  restricting  demo¬ 
cratic  rights;  opposition  to  all  oppression  of  democratic 
movements;  abolition  of  police  government  and  of  the 
Thought  Police;  blocking  of  efficiency-rating  for 
teachers;  and  protection  and  fulfillment  of  democratic 
education. 

(d)  For  the  sake  of  raising  living  standards: 
broad-scale  salary  increases  for  workers;  estebllshment 
of  a  minimum  wage  syatem;  opposition  to  discharges  and 
rationalization;  shortening  of  working  hours  and  guarantee 
of  full  employment;  guarantee  of  land  end  work  for  farmers 
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implementation  of  a  price-support  system  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  pur.  r;  u  tec  of  capital,  raw  materials,  and  markets 
for  small  enterprises;  expansion  of  the  social  security 
system  paid  for  by  the  State  and  by  capitalists;  abolition 
of  consumer  taxes  and  expansion  of  progressive  income 
taxation;  and  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  with 
Socialist  states  including  the  USSR  and  China. 

Note  1 :  In  his  ’’Report  on  the  Party  Platform  Question" 
presented  to  the  /th  Party  Congress,  Secretary  General 
MIYAMOTO  described  the  status  of  united  action  as 
follows  ;  "The  problem  is  not  merely  that  while  united 
action  on  specific  problems  has  developed  considerably, 
we  still  find  disunity  and  narrowness  within  the  movement, 
but  that  the  movement  has  not  advanced  beyond  this  stage. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a  national 
united  front  based  on  a  comprehensive  common  program 
such  as  the  current  situation  demands  is  not  being  con¬ 
sistently  pursued  as  a  serious  and  concrete  objective. 
Accordingly,  great  indefatigable  effort  to  form  a  united 
front  is  an  indispensable  precondition  to  the  building  up 
of  revolutionary  power."  A  JCP  Central  Committee  member, 
KAMIYAMA  Shigeo,  gave  the  following  evaluation  of  the 
recent  "People's  Congress  Against  the  Revision  of  the 
Security  Pact."  "It  is  .lot  the  same  kind  of  a  united 
front  organization  with  a  unified  program,  and  a  unified 
leadership  as  the  ones  formed  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
France  in  the  antl-Fascist  Popular  Front  era.  It  is  not 
even  the  kind  of  united  front  organization  with  a  military- 
type  unitary  command  center  which  was  created  in  France 
and  China  during  World  War  II.  It  is  an  organization  for 
united  action  which  1b  the  first  of  its  kind  and  one 
having  the  greatest  significance  in  Japanese  revolutionary 
movement.  It  is  a  bud  which  will  become  the  flower  of  our 
goal,  a  national  democratic  united  front  --  but  the  bud  is 
still  extremely  young  and  weak  and,  for  this  very  reason 
must  b  nurtured  with  the  greatest  care"  ("For  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  People's  Congress  Against  the  Revision  of  the 
Security  Fact,"  Aka ha ta .  February  20,  1960). 

Note  4 :  The  primary  objective  of  these  four  central 
struggles,  including  that  opposing  the  revision  of  the 
Security  Pact,  was  the  formation  of  a  "national  democratic 
united  front"  through  which  the  revolution  would  be 
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.  ii  1 1 !  i  vi  il  i  i  .1  i.  !ii' i  t.!i. m  iiii'ii  i  cspoi'  L  i  vt1  goals  per  no.  Thus, 
win-,  regard  to  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  revision  of  the 
Security  Fact,  the  Forty  stated:  "The  stn.iy.Rle  against 
the  revision  of  the  Security  Tact  and  for  its  abrogation 
cannot  he  successful  merely  through  the  efforts  of  a 
siny le  party  or  group,  nor  can  it  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
temporary  campaign.  Rather  It  calls  for  bringing  together 
into  the  united  action  everyone  who  is  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Security  Pact  and  who  seeks  Its  abrogation. 

It  requires  above  all  the  creation  of  strong  solidarity 
among  the  people.  The  struggle  must  take  a  positive 
course.  It  must  be  based  on  the  realization  of  the  fer¬ 
vent  demands  of  the  people  and  combine  in  a  broad  and 
strong  united  front  all  the  patriotic,  peaceful  and  demo¬ 
cratic  people  who,  opposed  to  American  imperialism,  to 
traitorous  Japanese  monopoly  capital,  and  to  rho  Kishi 
Cabinet,  seek  independence,  peace,  neutrality,  and  a 
better  livelihood.  This  indeed  is  the  most  correct  way 
to  bring  together  to  the  maximum  extent  all  the  energies 
of  the  national  and  class  struggles.  Accordingly,  any 
view  which  regards  victory  against  the  Security  Pact,  in¬ 
cluding  Its  abrogation,  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
program  of  a  single  party  to  seize  political  power  and 
overlooks  or  treats  lightly  the  prospects  for  united 
action  or  a  united  front,  cannot  possibly  guide  us  to 
the  correct  solution  of  this  impoi cuo*.  las*.  ("For  the 
Advancement  of  the  Joint  Struggle  Against  the  Securitv 
Pact,"  Akahata .  September  16,  1959). 

Note  5 :  Holding  to  this  view,  the  Party  opposed  the  policy 
which  demanded  the  overthrow  of  the  Kishi  Cabinet  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  order  to  block  revision  of  the 
Security  Pact.  It  criticized  this  policy  as  one  which 
neglected  the  fundamental  task  of  forming  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  national  democratic  united  front  and  which  converted 
the  movement  into  e  parliamentary  or  electoral  struggle. 

Also  the  decisions  of  the  3rd  CC  Plenum  emphasized,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  "the  present  struggle  over  the  revision 
of  the  Security  Pact  is  being  promoted  and  fought  in 
connection  with  a  demand  for  Diet  dissolution  and  with  a 
demand  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Kishi  Cabinet.  Because  of 
the  Instability  of  the  political  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  stress  the  question  of  Kishi' s  responsibility  and  of 
overthrowing  his  cabin*!."  On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
declared  that  "in  the  light  of  our  fundamental  outlook. 


ii  is  i  in  i  m  >  k  ■  um  L  vlviL  wi-  s  l  ru;',;', !  o  harder  and  unite  more 
firmly  in  order  to  Inn' Id  the  power  of  the  people  so  that 
tin*  reaction. .ry  government  will  be  Isolated,  not  tempora¬ 
rily  but  permanently.  Accordingly,  given  today's  power 
relai i unships,  emphasis  should  be  placed  above  all  on 
developing  a  continuing  mass  struggle  and  turning  the 
power  balance  to  the  people's  advantage."  At  the  8th 
plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  held  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  new  Security  Pact,  it  w?«  'o'v-rinueu 
that  this  opposition  struggle  "must  be  pursued  as  a  long¬ 
term  continuing  struggle  to  form  a  national  democratic 
united  front."  At  the  same  time,  however,  with  the  re¬ 
convening  of  the  Diet  to  ratify  the  pact,  the  Party  again 
raised  its  slogans  calling  for  Diet  dissolution  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kizhi  C  -bim-t. 

2.  The  Movement  to  Normalize  Sino- Japanese  Relations. 

a.  With  the  Slno-Soviet  Joint  Declaration  of  1954  as 
the  turning  point,  Communist  Chine,  while  strongly  de¬ 
nouncing  Japan's  U. S. -oriented  diplomacy,  began  ardently 
to  promote  the  normalization  of  Japanese-Chinese  relations 
through  unofficial  diplomacy,  using  its  so-called  "irrita¬ 
tion  tactics."  As  a  result,  the  frequency  of  Intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  increased  each  year.  However, 
expressing  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  4th  trade  agree¬ 
ment  finally  signed  In  March  1958,  after  difficult 
negotiations,  and  with  the  measures  taken  by  the  Japanese 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  flag  incident  in 
Nagasaki  in  May  of  the  same  year,  In  the  CHEN  YI  statement 
May  11,  1958,  Communist  China  severed  all  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  Japan.  In  the  period  since  that 
time  the  movement  to  open  up  Japanese-Chinese  relations 
and  to  restore  diplomatic  relations  was  carried  out 
initially  primarily  by  Japanese-Chinese  traders  and 
organizations  concerned  with  Sino-Japanese  relations. 


-I  tO- 

!Uit  since  the  ;;u;;::;tr  ,,f  19'jo,  ii  has  developed  into  an 
organized  united  action  movement  comprising  Socialists, 
Communists,  labor  unions,  and  peace  groups,  and  has  been 
converted  into  an  anti -government  joint  Struggle  movement 
tied  in  with  the  movement  to  ban  nuclear  armaments,  to 
oppose  the  eff iciercy-rating  [of  teachers],  to  oppose 
the  Police  Duties  Law,  and  to  block  revision  of  the 
Security  Pact. 

b.  As  the  drive  to  restore  Sino- Japanese  diplomatic 
relations  came  to  be  organized  as  a  broad  popular  movement, 
the  Tarty  took  part  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  central 
joint  struggle  organization,  and  has  been  gradually 
strengthening  its  substantial  voice  in  the  operation  of 
the  movement.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  Influence 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  revision  of  the  "Policy  for  a  Solution 
of  the  Sino- Japanese  Crisis"  at  the  10th  Sohyo  Congress, 

July  1958.  The  original  draft,  which  declared  that  Sohyo 
would  "cooperate  with  the  Socialist  Party,"  was  revised  to 
read  "cooperate  with  progressive  political  parties." 

Another  example  is  the  fact  that  both  the  Policy  Council 
on  the  Formosa  Straits  Question,  established  at  the  time 
of  the  Formosa  Straits  crisis,  and  the  Secretariat  of  the 
People’ 8  Congress  for  the  Restoration  of  Sino-Japanese 
Relations,  were  Socialist-Communist  joint  struggle  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  success  of  these  Socialist-Communist  united 
actions  has  been  noted  by  Communist  China,  which  praised 
them  highly  in  a  joint  statement  with  a  group  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  JCP  visiting  China. 
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«..►*> :  The  juirt  st:1. tsiisnc  of  Che  Japencne  cud  ChLncoc 

cTTjHBiivirs i s t  Parties,  October  20,  1959,  stated  that  the  JCP 
"has  carried  on  its  struggle  devoting  its  full  energies 
to  the  formation  of  a  united  front  between  the  Communist 
and  the  Socialist  Parties.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party 
supports  the  JCP’s  just  claims  completely  and  expresses 
its  limitless  respect  for  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  JCP 
and  the  Japanese  people.” 

c.  The  backing  of  Sohyo  made  the  People's  Congress 
for  the  Restoration  of  Sino-Japanese  Diplomatic  Relations 
the  central  organization  of  the  movement  to  restore  Sino- 
Japanese  diplomatic  relations.  During  September-October 
1958,  28  local  joint  struggle  organizations  (which  were 
in  effect  its  subsidiary  organizations)  were  created  in 
27  metropolitan  areas  and  prefectures  and  in  1  municipality. 
The  number  of  such  organizations  reached  44  in  early  1959. 
These,  of  course,  were  groupings  of  democratic  organiza¬ 
tions  organized  around  regional  and  prefectural  councils 
as  their  core,  but  in  reality  most  of  them  owed  their 
formation  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  organizations  of 
the  JCF  and  JCP  members  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  Friendship 
Society.  Accordingly,  the  coordinating  points  (offices) 
of  most  of  them  were  located  at  the  branch  offices  of  the 
Japan-China  Friendship  Society  and  their  operations  were 
almost  entirely  controlled  by  JCP  members.  Later,  as  the 
struggles  against  the  Police  Duties  Law  and  the  Security 
Treaty  developed,  these  local  joint  struggle  organizations 
developed  into,  or  were  absorbed  by,  new  joint  struggle 
organizations.  As  of  the  end  of  December  1959,  such 
organizations  continued  to  exist  in  17  prefectures  and  one 
district,  and  were  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  JCP. 
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Nott-  :  Tin*  People's  Congress  for  the  ResCoraEitjii  of  Sino- 
Jnpanest*  and  Japanese-Soviet  Diplomatic  Relations  was 
formed  in  Oetooer  1954,  hut',  upon  the  resumption  of 
Japanese-Soviet  relations,  it  was  reorganized  in  July  1957 
as  the  People's  Congress  for  the  Restoration  of  Sino- 
Japanese  Diplomatic  Relations. 

3.  The  Struggle  Against  the  Kff iciency-Rating  System. 

a.  The  struggle  against  the  efficiency-rating  system 
began  in  Ehime  Prefecture  in  October  1957.  As  efficiency- 
rating  regulations  were  enacted  in  various  localities,  the 
struggle  became  nationwide  and  was  led  by  the  Japanese 
Teachers  Union.  Joint  struggle  organizations  were  rapidly 
formed  prior  to  the  first  national  united  action  day  to 
oppose  efficiency-rating  on  September  15,  1958.  Although 
a  nationwide  joint  struggle  organization  was  not  formed, 
local  organizations  were  formed  in  many  localities. 

b.  The  basic  attitude  of  the  Party  in  the  struggle 
against  the  efficiency-rating  system  was  that  the  system 
was  one  of  the  links  in  a  war  policy  and  the  struggle 
against  It  a  conflict  between  reactionary  and  democratic 
forces.  The  Party,  therefore,  absolutely  opposed  the 
system  and  urged  that  the  movement  should  be  considered 
not  merely  a  class  struggle  of  educational  workers  but 
made  into  a  broad  mass  movement.  It  emphasized  its  ex¬ 
pansion  as  a  united  struggle  which  would  mobilize  all 
democratic  forces  around  the  Japanese  Teachers  Union,  and 
to  this  end  advocated  formation  of  area-wide  joint  struggle 
organizations  and  the  participation  of  the  Party  in  these 
organizations. 

c.  As  a  result,  the  Party  formally  participated  in 
a  good  many  of  the  prefectural  level  anti-efficiency¬ 
rating  joint  struggle  organizations  and  also  achieved 


considerable  success  in  affiliating  itself  with  lower 
level  organizations.  Of  course,  even  where  there  was  no 
forma i  participation  by  the  Party  itself,  there  were  many 
cases  of  infiltration  by  the  Party  in  the  form  of  partici¬ 
pation  by  Party  members  as  individuals  or  as  officers  of 
participating  mass  organizations. 

d.  The  Party  still  placed  a  high  value  on  the 
achievements  of  these  joint  struggle  organizations,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  organizational  crisis  due  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  controversy  In  the  Japanese  Teachers  Union  over 
che  so-called  "Kanagawa  formula"  in  December  1958,  and 
because  the  efficiency-rating  system  had  already  been  Im¬ 
plemented  in  many  areas,  the  Party's  struggle  policy  has 
changed  somewhat.  Switching  from  all-out  struggle  over 
the  efficiency-rating  system,  it  has  now  begun  to  advocate 
a  flexible  strategy  which,  while  seeking  the  same  final 
goal,  pursues  this  end  in  combination  with  various  other 
demands . 

Note  1 :  The  Party  decided  at  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the 
Central  Committee  that: 

(a)  The  Party  will  maintain  its  position  of  funda¬ 
mental  opposition  to  the  efficiency-rating  system  but 
will  fight  it  by  combining  the  demand  for  its  elimination 
with  other  popular  demands. 

(b)  Refusing  to  permit  children  to  attend  schools 
is  a  rather  high-handed  tactic  in  a  situation  where  the 
children  of  Union  members  do  not  constitute  a  majority 
[of  the  school  population].  And,  while  supporting  Sohyo's 
united  struggle  policy,  it  warned  that  dangerous  tactics 
could  be  harmful  to  the  development  of  united  action. 

Note  2 :  With  respect  to  the  significance  of  the  recent 
struggle  against  the  efficieucy-rating  system,  the  Party 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  developing  it  into  a  struggle 
to  destroy  the  Security  Treaty's  structure  and  declared: 
"In  the  struggle  against  the  efficiency-rating  system. 


rhc  Purcy  has  from  the  beginning  exposed  and  publicized 
the  re.jc-t  ii.narv  political  character  of  the  system.  How¬ 
ever,  vo  iroatfd  the  reactionary  education  policy  of  the 
Ki shi -Liberal -Democratic  party  government  simply  as  a 
policy  for  the  control  of  education  by  a  resurgent  and 
strengthened  Japanese  monopoly  capital  and  have  thus  far 
stressed  it  as  a  struggle  against  monopoly  capital.  We 
must,  point  out  that  our  exposure  of  this  reactionary 
education  policy,  resulting  from  Japan's  subjugation  to 
American  imperialism,  has  been  extremely  weak.  The 
rating  system  is  not  only  a  policy  designed  to  strengthen 
the  control  of  education  by  a  resurgent  and  strengthened 
Japanese  monopoly  capital,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  step  toward  the  revival  of  militarism.  The  struggle 
against  it  is  truly  a  struggle  to  defend  peace.  More 
importantly,  however,  the  point  that  this  struggle  is  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  must  not  be  forgotten. 
This  point  is  especially  important  if  we  are  correctly  to 
develop  this  struggle  against  the  rating  system  In 
connection  with  the  currently  advancing  fight  to  destroy 
the  Security  Treaty  system  ("For  the  Advance  of  the 
Educational  Workers,"  Toho  (Party  Gazette)  No.  7,  May  10, 
1959). 

Note  3;  The  Wakayama  organization  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  a  local  joint  struggle  organization.  It  was 
formed  by  seven  organizations :  the  Wakayama  Teachers 
Union,  the  High  School  Teachers  Union,  the  Prefectural 
Government  Employees  Union,  the  Education  Bureau  Employees 
Union,  the  Buraku  (eta)  Liberation  League,  the  Wakayama 
University  Students  Self-Governing  Association,  and  the 
Prefectural  unit  of  Sohyo.  Although  no  political  party 
participated  in  the  Joint  struggle  organization,  the  JCP 
endeavored  to  seize  its  leadership  by  having  many  Party 
members  infiltrate  the  executive  unit  of  the  seven  organiza¬ 
tion  joint  struggle  conference. 

4.  The  Struggle  Against  Revision  of  the  Police  Duties 

Law. 

a.  As  soon  as  the  bill  to  amend  the  Police  Duties  Law 
was  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the 
Diet  on  October  9,  1958,  the  opposition  struggle  for 
withdrawal  of  this  bill,  led  by  the  Socialist  Party, 
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lie*  vc  i  oped  iniu  a.,  c<-*i<-it;nLecliy  broad  united  action 

movement  wh'ch  Included  not  only  Sohyo  but  also  Zenro, 

Shf nsambetsu,  arid  many  urban  peoples  and  intellectuals. 

As  a  result,  the  "People's  Congress  Against  the  Revision 
of  the  Police  Duties  Law"  was  formed  on  October  14,  1959, 
end  in  addition  45  prefectural  level  and  more  than  200 
district  level  local  joint  struggle  organizations  were 
also  created. 

b.  The  Party  immediately  issued  on  October  10,  1959, 
a  statement  of  opposition  in  the  name  of  the  JCP  Presidium 
Committee  and  the  JCP  Diet  Delegation.  It  then  proposed 

a  joint  struggle  with  the  Socialist  Party  and  Sohyo.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Party  was  unable  to  participate  in  the  "People's 
Congress  Against  the  Revision  of  the  Police  Duties  Law," 
which  had  to  be  formed  at  the  national  level  because  of 
the  opposition  of  Zenro  and  Shlnsambetsu,  but  it  did 
succeed  in  participating  formally  in  the  Joint  struggle 
organizations  at  the  prefectural  level  (in  34  prefectures) 
and  at  the  district  level  Thi3  was  because  the  Party 
had  previously  worked  hard  in  the  movements  to  restore 
Sino-Japanese  diplomatic  relations  and  in  the  struggle 
against  the  efficiency-rating  system,  which  movements  it 
had  infiltrated  at  various  local  levels  (Note  1). 

c.  The  Party's  basic  attitude  toward  this  (police 
bill)  struggle  was  to  treat  it  as  part  of  the  movement 
for  normalization  of  Japanese-Chinese  relations,  which 
was  related  to  the  then  erupting  Formosa  Straits  issue 
and  as  part  of  the  struggle  to  oppose  revision  of  the 
Security  Pact,  rather  than  to  regard  it  as  the  central 
issue. 


it.  '['In-  P  i  r  L  v  rega  rdt-d  t  li  i  s  struggle  .'is  having 
achieved  si-.it-  results  In  that  sane  k  in  it  of  joint  struggle 
organizations  which  had  inciuded  the  Socialist  and  Commu¬ 
nist  Parties  had  been  formed.  But  it  pointed  to  the 
following  shortcomings: 

(1)  A  nationwide  united  front  embracing  all 
democratic  forces  had  not  been  formed,  nor  had 
cooperation  beer,  eacublished  with  ether  organized 
democratic  forces. 

(2)  The  joint  struggle  organizations  which  were 
oot-uM  ished  frfid  no  pfinnsnsncs  bcccusc  of  the  ir> ~ 
fluence  of  Right-wing  social  democrats. 

(3)  The  response  of  the  workers  in  the  large 
firms  was  weak. 

(4)  The  activity  of  the  farmers,  middle  and  small 
businessmen  and  urban  people  was  also  weak. 

Attributing  these  shortcomings  basically  to  the  lack  of 
the  Party's  influence  on  labor  union  members,  the  Party 
emphasized  the  importance  of  building  up  the  Party 
(Note  2). 

Note  1 :  See  KAMIYAMA  Shigeo,  "For  the  Development  of  the 
People's  Congress  to  Block  the  Security  Pact,"  Akahata , 
February  20,  1960. 

Note  2:  Decisions  of  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

5.  The  Struggle  Against  Revision  of  the  Security 
Treaty. 

a.  The  formation  of  joint  struggle  organizations 
and  the  extent  of  Party  infiltration. 

(1)  The  People's  Congress  to  Block  the  Revision 
of  the  Security  Treaty,  which  was  the  central 
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joint  sLrunnIe  organization  of  rWjn  was 

loiufid  >r.  Marr-fi  28,  19"9,  by  114  organizations  wich 
Sohyo  at  the  core  (Note  1).  The  formation  nf  local 
joint  t tuggle  organizations  at  the  prefecture! 
level  became  nationwide  on  August  1,  1959,  when 
Saitama  Prefecture  completed  the  roster.  As  of  the 
end  of  December  1959,  there  were  520  organizations  at 
the  district,  town  and  village  level  with  175  more 
in  the  preparatory  state.  The  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  had  increased  tremendously  'ompared  to  those 
created  for  the  struggle  against  the  Police  Duties 
Law. 

(2)  Not  only  was  the  Party  a  formal  participant  from 
the  beginning  in  the  above  central  organization,  but 
with  observer  status  it  had  a  voice  in  the  executive 
staff  conferences  of  the  organization.  At  the 
prefectural  level,  it  fernally  participated  in  all 
organizations,  with  the  exception  of  Chiba  and  four 
other  prefectures  where  the  Party  waa  merely  an 
observer.  Also  a  striking  number  of  Party  members 
won  posts  as  vice-chairmen  and  executive  bureau 
chiefs  [at  this  level].  An  even  greater  degree  of 
Party  infiltration  was  achieved  at  the  district 
level  and  below. 

(3)  Such  infiltration  by  the  Party  In  the  joint 
struggle  organizations  at  the  center  and  at  the 

a 

local  level  was  made  possible  primarily  because 
of  the  following  factors: 

(a)  The  fact  that  at  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the 
Central  Committee,  held  in  November  1958, 
the  Party  had  already  decided  to  regard  the 
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sLruggle  Co  obstruct  and  abrogate  the  revision 
of  the  Security  Treaty  as  the  core  of  all 
struggles,  and  that  thereafter  it  vigorously 
pursued  this  movement. 

(b)  The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  struggles 
for  the  formalization  of  Japanese-Chinese  rela¬ 
tions,  and  against  the  efficiency-rating  system 
and  the  Police  Bill,  the  Party  had  been  gradually 
increasing  the  degree  of  its  infiltration  into 
the  local  joint  struggle  organizations. 

(c)  The  fact  that  the  international  Communist 
camp  had  strengthened  its  propaganda  and  agita¬ 
tion. 

b.  The  Party's  evaluations  and  future  policy. 

(1)  The  Party  has  made  the  following  evaluation  of 
the  developments  of  the  joint  struggle  organizations 
opposing  the  revision  of  the  Security  Treaty: 

(a)  Results 

i.  The  united  action  from  below  of  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  including  the  Coomunlat  and 
Socialist  parties  is  expanding  throughout 
the  country  on  a  great  scale, 
il.  In  many  prefectures  the  Party  occupies 
equal  stat  s  with  others,  In  name  and  in  fact, 
both  as  a  participating  organization  and  as 
an  executive  member  of  the  joint  struggle 
organizations. 

iii.  The  Party  h<is  played  an  important  role 
at  the  national  representatives'  conference 
of  local  joint  struggle  organizations. 


(h)  Shortcomings 

{,  Kvcn  at  the  present  time,  fin  the  move¬ 
ment]  as  a  whole  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
as  a  struggle  against  American  imperialism 
is  still  not  clearly  understood. 

11.  The  joint  struggle  conference  has  not 
yet  become  a  united  front  organization,  but 
is  still  an  organization  for  a  one-time 
campaign. 

ill.  There  has  been  inadequate  effort  to 
develop  independently  various  popular  demands 
and  to  combine  them  with  the  struggle  against 
the  Security  Treaty. 

lv.  The  Central  People's  Congress  still  does 
not  recognize  the  Party  as  an  executive  member 
but  only  as  an  observer;  in  addition  it  has 
made  the  executive  member  group  the  highest 
[policy]  organ,  without  attempting  to  call 
a  general  conference  of  all  participating 
organizations. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  this  assessment  Che  purpose  of  the 
infiltration  policy  of  the  Party  with  respect  to  the 
Security  Treaty  joint  struggle  organizations  is: 

(a)  To  build  up  a  favorable  position  for  the 
Party  in  the  local  joint  struggle  organizations; 

(b)  To  reflect  that  position  on  the  center 
through  a  national  representatives'  conference, 
and  to  strengthen  efforts  at  the  center  itself  to 
make  it  receptive  to  these  pressure  from  below 
(Note  2) ; 


t r tut t mint  toward  1  ho  Party  in  the  national  People's 
Congress  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the 
Party's  voice  in  the  fight  against  the  Security 
Treaty ; 

(d)  To  establish  gradually,  after  developing 
these  objectives ,  a  nationwide  united  front  em¬ 
bracing  both  central  and  local  units. 

In  pursuing  this  policy,  however,  the  Party  is 
conducting  its  activities  with  great  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  is  extremely  careful  to  avoid  precipitate 
action  (Note  3). 

Note  1 :  The  executive  organizations  of  the  People's  Con¬ 
gress  to  Block  the  Revision  of  the  Security  Treaty  are  at 
present  the  following  13  organizations:  Sohyo,  Anti-A  and 
H-bomb  Associations  (Gensuileyo) ;  the  League  to  Defend  the 
Constitution;  the  People's  Congress  for  the  Normalization 
of  Japanese-Chinese  Relations;  the  Peace  Committee;  Japan- 
China  Friendship  Society;  National  Anti-base  Alliance; 
All-Japan  Farmers'  Union;  the  Labor  Alliance  for  Neutrality; 
Women's  Association  to  Protect  Human  Rights;  the  Socialist 
Party;  Youth  and  Students  Joint  Struggle  Congress,  and  che 
Tokyo  Joint  Struggle  Congress. 

Note  2:  In  order  to  exchange  experiences  of  these  local 
joint  struggle  organizations  and  to  discuss  struggle  plans, 
National  Representatives  Conferences  were  held  three  times 
in  1959  (June  16,  September  16,  and  December  15).  The 
Party  devoted  a  great  deal  of  its  efforts  to  these  meetings 
and,  by  making  use  of  its  favorable  position  in  the  local 
organizations,  is  seeking  to  generate  criticism  of  the 
Socialist  Party-dominated  policies  of  the  central  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  seize  the  leadership.  For  example: 

(a)  One-third  of  the  336  participants  in  the  2nd 
National  Representatives  Conference  were  JCP  members; 
among  the  46  prefectural  representatives  who  delivered 
reports  on  their  localities,  19  were  Party  members. 


(b)  At  the-  Party  member  meeting  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1st:  Rerresentatl ves  Conference,  Secretary  General 
M'YAMOTO  stated  that  "this  Representatives  Conference  was 
convened  on  the  initiative  of  the  Party,"  and  even  in 
Aka ha ta  it  was  made  km.vti  that  the  Party's  wishes  were 
fully  reflected  in  these  conferences. 

Note  j :  The  question  whether  the  name  of  the  People’s 
Congress  opposing  the  revision  ol  the  Security  Treaty 
should  include  the  word  "abrogate"  in  addition  to  the 
word  "block"  was  violently  debated  by  the  Socialist  and 
Communist  parties  in  the  preparatory  meeting.  in  the 
end  tlu1  Party  gave  in  and  agreed  to  leave  just  the  word 
"block"  in  the  title.  Thereafter,  however,  it  continued 
to  promote  the  idea  of  "abrogation"  at  every  opportunity. 

6.  Attitudes  toward  the  Socialist  Party. 

a.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Party  is  to  form 
a  united  front  led  by  the  Party,  but,  for  the  immediate 
future,  the  Party  attaches  importance  to  the  position  and 
role  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  formation  of  a  united 
front,  and  is  doing  its  best  to  make  use  of  tnis  position 
aad  rcle.  It  thus  is  seeking  to  organize  various  united 
actions  [with  the  Socialists]  and  to  increase  the  Party’s 
influence  in  them  (Notes  1  and  2), 

b.  Accordingly,  the  Party,  even  while  it  criticizes 
the  Socialist  Party’s  view  that  "proletarian  international¬ 
ism"  cannot  succeed  and  its  "anti-communism"  is  following 
overall  a  policy  of  promoting  united  actions  and  cooperating 
positively  with  the  Socialist  Party.  At  the  6th  Plenum  of 
the  Central  Committee,  the  Party  had  charged  that  "In 
recent  years  as  the  attack  of  the  reactionary  forces  has 
mounted  in  intensity,  the  Socialist  Party's  tendency  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  and  to  compromise  with  the  re¬ 
actionary  forces  has  become  increasingly  conspicuous," 

and  from  about  that  time  the  Party’s  criticism  of  the 
Socialist  Party  had  become  more  intense  than  ever  before. 


c.  Alter  tl'.i'  .split  ->i  the  Socialist  ParLy  last  year, 
however ,  the  Party  made  the  following,  evaluation: 

(1)  'here  have  always  been  two  tendencies  in  the 
Socialist'  Party,  "the  tendency  toward  compromise  and 
cooperation  w i ih  the  reactionary  forces"  and  an 
opposite  tendency. 

(2)  The  right  [Socialist]  vlr.g  represents  the 
former . 

(3)  However,  even  after  the  split,  the  Socialist 
Party  continues  still  to  be  influenced  by  the  anti¬ 
communism  of  the  right  wing  and  is  now  tending  toward 
the  position  of  "opposing  the  right  wing  but  also 
opposing  the  left  wing."  The  Party  thus  indicated 
the  need  to  use  caution  if  united  actions  were  to  be 
promoted  and  has  become  somewhat  circumspect  in  its 
criticism  of  the  Socialist  Party.  At  the  same  time, 
while  furiously  attacking  the  leaders  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Socialist  Party,  the  Party  is  attempting  to  woo 
away  the  lower  level  supporting  forces  of  the  DSr 
(Notes  3  and  A). 

Note  l:  According  to  MIYAMOTO'S  report  presented  to  the 
7th  Party  Congress:  "The  Socialist  Party  has  its  organiza¬ 
tional  basis  among  farmers,  workers,  urban  bourgeois  e, 
and  part  of  the  middle  and  small  capitalists,  and  is  in 
reality  a  conglomerate  of  these  various  classes.  For 
this  reason,  it  lacks  unity  and  consistency  in  ideas,  Ip 
ideals,  in  policies,  and  is  unstable.  But  the  strata  which 
constitute  its  organizational  basis  are  all  strata  which 
form  the  constituent  elements  of  a  national  democratic 
united  front.  Accordingly,  as  the  struggles  of  these 
strata  advance,  the  Socialist  Party,  reflecting  the 
orientation  of  these  struggles,  is  also  able  to  fight 
against  the  ruling  strata  of  the  United  Scates.  The 
Decisions  of  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee 
further  stated  that:  "The  Japanese  Socialist  Party  has 
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•111  :i<  pri-l  til.ll  <!  I  t  I  tM'On:.  latt'K  i  i-  amn  <i  Aul  iai  democratic 
party  1 1 1  au  imperial  i.,t  ic  state  possessing  colonies. 

Heing  a  socialist  party  in  a  dependent  nation,  it  cannot 
receive  mass  support  unless  it  reflects  in  some  degree 
the  progressive  demands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the 
popular  masses  on  the  issues  of  peace  ana  war  and  of 
independence  and  dependence." 

Note  :  7n  appraising  the  Japanese  Socialist  Party,  inter¬ 
national  Cnrm.iin  i  Rm  stated  that:  "Cooperation  between  the 
Socialist  "auy  and  t  Ik-  Common!  nt  Party,  as  in  the  contact 
between  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist  Parties  of  Japan  ( 
and  Chile,  has  suddenly  been  strengthened  recently  and 
favorable  conditions  for  solidarity  have  been  created" 
("What  hid  the  Socialist  International  Conference  Show?" 
Prnvda.  Julv  IS.  1 959") . 


Note  1 :  See  "The  Socialist  Party  Congress  and  the 
People's  Position,"  Aka hat a ,  October  14,  1954;  "The  Role 
of  Nishio's  New  Party  of  Anti-Communist  Schism,"  ibid. , 
October  21,  1959:  "The  Democratic  Socialist  Party  which 
Obliquely  Supports  Security  Treaty  Revision,"  ibid., 

January  11 ,  1960. 

Note  4 :  Regarding  the  Democratic  Socialist  Party,  the 
Party  stated  in  the  Decisions  of  the  8th  Plenum  of  the 
Central  Committee:  "Our  Party  must  expose  the  anti-worker, 
ar.ti-people’s  character  of  the  democratic  socialism  of 
Nishio's  new  party  and  must  combat  its  ideological  and 
political  influence.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
areas  workers  and  labor  unions  under  Zenro's  leadership 
are  actively  participating  in  united  actions  against  the 
Security  Pact,  our  Party  must  endeavor  to  draw  the  forces 
supporting  the  Party  also  into  united  actions  focussing 
on  the  struggle  against  the  revision  and  the  abrogation 
of  the  Security  Treaty." 


H.  EXPANSION  AND  STRENGTHENING  OF  THE  PARTY 

I.  General  Policy 

a.  At  the  7th  Party  Corgress  the  Party  made  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  so-called  "1950  problem"  and  at  the 
same  time  Central  Committee  Chairman  NOSAKA  (then  first 
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secretary)  and  other  stall  members  conducted  self- 
criticism.  These  actions  enabled  the  Party  to  put  an  end 
l'or  a  time  to  the  distrust  and  Instability  within  the 
Party  which  had  resulted  from  its  self-examination  of  Its 
former  "ultra-leftist  adventurism."  Also  at  this  time 
in  order  to  achieve  greater  Party  solidarity  in  the  future, 
the  Party  revised  its  regulations  and,  instead  of  centraliz¬ 
ing  Party  control,  somewhat  strengthened  expanding  Intra- 
Party  democracy  (Note  1).  In  this  way,  the  Party  ended 
the  period  of  constant  intra-Party  strife  which  began 
after  the  6th  National  Party  Conference,  firmed  up  its 
central  leadership  structure,  and  was  able  to  direct  its 
energies  toward  mass  struggles  outside  the  Party  when  the 
struggle  against  the  Police  Bill  and  other  mass  struggles 
began  to  develop  (Note  2) . 

b.  However,  although  this  Congress  wrote  a  tentative 
finis  to  the  past  conflict  between  the  Internationalist 
and  Main  Current  factions,  there  remained  problems: 

(1)  [As  a  result]  of  the  unrest  within  the  Party 
since  the  6th  National  Conference,  the  denigration 
of  Stalin  and  the  Hungarian  revolt.  Party  strength 
had  suffered  a  sharp  decline  and  Party  activities 
had  atrophied.  Recovery  and  revival  was  an  immediate 
necessity. 

(2)  Further,  the  controversy  over  the  Draft  Party 
Charter  produced  theoretical  conflicts  within  the 
Party  and  hindered  its  ideological  unity. 

c.  Thus,  the  Party: 

(1)  On  the  one  hand,  sought  to  expand  and  strengthen 
itself  by  promoting  the  "movement  to  build  up  Party 
life  and  expand  Party  strength";  and 


(2)  On  Lliu  uL’iicl  IiUuu,  ULLempLeu  Lu  bi"  Lug  UoouL 
i  tie- >  1 1  >>?,  i  1  unity  among  Party  members  by  stressing 
"  ? deolog  i  ca  L  struggle.  " 


Note  1 :  At  the  6th  National  Party  Conference,  the  Party 
made  a  partial  revision  of  its  regulations  by  emphasizing 
collective  leadership  and  respect  for  Intra-Party  demo¬ 
cracy,  discretion  In  dealing  with  violations  of  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  limitation  of  appointive  Party  posts,  in 
favor  of  the  elective  principle,  all  of  which  reflected  an 
effort  t”  promote  Party  unity  and  Solidarity.  While 
paying  lip  service  to  the  regulations  adopted  at  the  6th 
National  Conference,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  contained 
in  the  Draft  Party  Charter,  drawn  up  in  September  1957 
by  the  14th  Enlarged  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee, 
actually  provided  for  the  suppression  of  intra-Party 
democracy  by  subjecting  it  to  control  from  the  Party 
center  (for  example:  Article  3a,  61,  the  abolition  of 
regional  committees,  and  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
years  of  officers’  service).  The  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Committee  and  others  attacked  the  draft,  charging  that 
it  did  not  expand  but  abridged  "intra-Party  democracy" 

(ref:  Toho.  Tokyo  Party  Report  X,  October  13,  1957).  As 
a  result,  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Congress  allowed 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  intra-Party  democracy  than  did 
the  draft  version,  but,  taken  as  a  whole  and  compared  with 
the  regulations  of  the  6th  National  Conference,  they 
strengthened  central  authority. 

Note  2 :  Listed  as  examples  of  the  fallacious  thinking  in 
the  Party  since  the  6th  National  Conference  were  the 
following  tendencies: 

(a)  One  is  the  loss  of  self-confidence  resulting 
from  the  past  errors  revealed  at  the  6th  National  Con¬ 
ference.  Another  is  the  negativist  attitude  which  stems 
from  the  inability  to  tolerate  excessive  criticism  and 
from  the  inability  of  members  uo  reflect  on  their  own 
mistakes.  In  addition  there  is  the  disinclination  to 
carry  on  unless  the  problems  which  existed  before  the 
6th  National  Conference  are  solved. 

(b)  While  the  entire  Party  is  trying  correctly  to 
establish  both  intra-Party  democracy  and  Party  centralism, 
there  exists  a  tendency  toward  unprincipled  liberalism 
and  dissnlutionism.  There  are  also  such  tendencies  as 
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ignoring  central  farcy  decisions;  under*.  La  nil  lug  decisions 
but  not  carrying  them  out;  i );nar inf.  the  guidance  of 
super  ini's  on  the  c.rminiis  that  everything  should  be  decided 
by  one's  own  thinking;  criticising  superiors  without  co- 
operating,  to  rectify  the  shortcoming  and  the  like.  Also, 
there,  has  appeared  an  unprincipled  liberalism  which  takes 
problems  which  should  be  solved  within  the  Party  outside 
the  Party  and  which  criticizes  and  attacks  the  Party 
from  the  outside  (Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Con¬ 
gress)  . 

2.  "The  Movement  to  Build  up  Party  Life  and  Expand  Party 
Strength, " 

a.  At  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  Party  emphasized 
the  importance  of  building  the  Party's  organization 
(Note  1).  Later  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee, 
to  implement  this  objective,  made  the  following  four  de¬ 
cisions  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  House  of  Councillors 
elections  in  May  1959  (Notes  2  and  3) : 

(1)  That  cell  meetings  be  held  regularly. 

(2)  That  all  Party  members  read  Akahata. 

(3)  That  Party  dues  and  Party  newspaper  fees  be 
completely  paid  up. 

(4)  That  the  number  of  Party  members  and  the 
number  of  readers  of  Akahata  be  increased.  The 
movement  during  this  Initial  period  stressed  'the 
building  up  of  Party  life,"  which  is  related  to  the 
first  three  decisions  just  enumerated. 

b.  To  accomplish  this  mission  the  Pirt'v  on  the  one 
hand,  issued  d*'es  books  through  which  it  sought  to  en¬ 
courage  members  to  become  more  conscious  of  their  member¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  to  become  more  aware  of  their  standing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Party  convened  a  nationwide  con¬ 
ference  of  chiefs  of  the  organizational  departments  [of 
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all  JCP  units  I  (January  iV-J'J,  1  'J'i'J)  to  stress  tiie  central 
policy  and  to  arouse  the  whole  Party  to  action.  By  these 
and  various  other  means,  it  endeavored  to  promote  the 
success  of  this  movement  (Note  4). 

c.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  there  was  eonsidei*- 
ahlr  improvement  in  the  holdings  of  regular  cell  meetings, 
and  in  tire  payment  of  Party  dues  and  Party  newspaper  fees. 
There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  Party  members  and  new  Akahaca  readers.  On  the  whole, 
the  Party  arrested  its  decline,  which  had  lasted  from  the 
6th  National  Conference  to  the  7th  Party  Congress,  and 
began  to  improve  its  position  slightly  (Notes  5  and  6). 

d.  Though  encouraged  by  these  developments,  the  Party- 
deplored  the  fact  that  it  was  still  ’’too  far  behind’  the 
needs  of  the  present  situation  and  particularly  that  ’the 
absolute  number  of  Party  members  was  small."  Consequently, 
the  6th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  decided  on  a  drive 
to  double  the  number  of  Party  members  before  the  8th  Party 
Congress  and  sent  letters  to  1  all  Party  comrades"  with 
instructions  that  all  cells  were  to  set  up  plans  to  expand 
and  strengthen  Party  strength  and  to  submit  these  plans  to 
the  Ceneral  Committee.  Fulfillment  of  this  drive  was 
strongly  urged  (Notes  7  and  8). 

e.  The  present  emphasis  in  this  drive  to  expand 
Party  strength  is  directed  toward  securing  worker -member s , 
especially  workers  in  basic  civilian  industries.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  drive  is  that  by  holding  workers’  educational 
lectures  arid  by  other  methods  the  Party  is  attempting  to 
strengthen  its  influence  primarily  among  the  working 
class. 


Note  1 :  On  the  necessity  of  improving  the  constitution, 
the  Political  Report  of  the  7th  Party  Congress  stated: 

Imiiivd  iatr.l  y  after  the  war,  the  Party  grew  large  In  ore 
leap  because  of  the  affiliation  of  many  young  progressive 
elements.  But  those  who  joined  at  that  time  have  now  be¬ 
come  middli  -aged.  The  time  has  now  come  when  our  Party 
must  rejuvenate  and  enlarge  itself  by  winning  over  the 
many  progressive  workers  and  activists  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  postwar  labor  and  democratic  movements  and  thereby 
develop  a  mass  vanguard  party  of  the  working  class." 

Note  2 :  According  to  the  resolution  of  the  3rd  Plenum  of 
Lhe  Central  Committee,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Police  Bill,  the  Party's  "political 
policy  was  correct  and  considerable  efforts  were  made  to 
implement  It... the  Party's  influence  on  labor  unions  was 
very  limited"  and  "our  leadership  was  not  established." 

As  a  result  the  struggle  came  to  be  a  Socialist  Party 
struggle  and  "we  were  unable  to  keep  it  developing."  This 
is  why  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  Party  was 
deemed  necessary. 

Note  3 :  This  resolution  of  the  3rd  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  appears  at  first  glance  to  enumerate  objectives 
not  worth  making  the  special  targets  of  Party  effort. 

But  the  resolution  went  on  to  state:  "Some  people  may  think 
that  objectives  enumerated  here  are  too  picayune  and  that 
some  other  objectives  should  be  Included.  However,  in  view 
of  the  actual  situation  of  our  Party,  it  Is  by  no  means  a 
simple  task  to  fulfill  even  these  objectives,1'  From  this, 
the  internal  Party  situation  can  be  surmised. 

Note  4:  The  visits  of  Secretary  General  MIYAMOTO  and  other 
Party  leaders  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  had  a  great 
influence  on  this  movement  to  enlarge  the  Party.  During 
their  visits  to  the  USSR,  they  made  contacts  with  Communisc 
Party  leaders  from  other  countries,  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  JCP  had  such  a  small  number  of  Party  members  compared, 
for  example,  with  the  number  of  votes  received  in  elections, 
and  emphasized  after  their  return  the  urgent  need  to  expand 
Party  strength.  The  publication  of  the  article  on  the 
"Communist  Party  of  Indonesia  ’  in  a  special  issue  of 
Sehai  Seiji  Shiryo  (World  Political  Data)  was  also  a 
manifestation  of  concern  (KASUGA  Shoichi ,  "On  the  Expansion 
of  Party  Organizations  --  Lessons  We  Learn  from  the  Exper¬ 
ience  of  Fraternal  Parties,"  genel .  September  1959). 


Note  7 :  The  '"Decisions  ;>f  the-  6th  C.C  Plenum"  described 
tie  progress  of  ‘.he  movement  to  build  up  Partv  life  and 
to  expand  Partv  strength  since  the  3rd  CC  Plenum  and 
emphasized  the  need  to  expand  Party  strength  ns  follows: 

"The  t .umber  of  Party  members  Increased  by  several  hundreds 
in  May  and  June.  The  Akahata  circulation  grew  by  1,200 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  Sunday  edition  from  30,000  in 
March  to  48,000  at  the  end  of  June,  The  Akahata  sub¬ 
scription  payment  rate  from  January  to  June  of  this  year 
was  83.37,,  an  increase  of  11.37.  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  number  of  cells  holding  regular 
meetings  increased,  while  the  numhpr  of  Party  members  who 
did  not  read  Akahata  regularly  but  who  do  so  now  also  in¬ 
creased.  The  payment  of  Party  dues  has  also  improved. 
Normally  che  payment  decreases  at  election  time,  but  that 
did  not  happen  this  time.  It  is  the  first  time  since  the 
f postwar]  re-establishment  of  the  Party  that  the  payment 
of  Party  dues  and  proceeds  of  Party  papers  have  increased 
so  rapidly."  On  the  other  hand,  'Party  membership  has  not 
yet  revived  to  the  level  of  three  years  ago.  The  number 
of  regular  readers  of  Akahata  and  the  number  of  registered 
Party  members  fall  short  by  20,000  and  10,000,  respectively, 
of  the  levels  of  that  time.  Granted,  of  course,  that  there 
may  have  been  some  padding  of  figures  for  the  number  of 
Party  members  and  readers  at  that  time,  we  cannot  deny  that 
there  has  been  a  numerical  decline." 

Note  6;  The  improvement  in  the  Party  since  the  3rd 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Party  itself,  but  the  mounting  succession  of  mass 
struggles,  beginning  with  those  against,  the  efficiency¬ 
rating  system  and  che  Police  Bill,  which  occurred  in  the 
interim  played  an  important  role.  A  great  many  new  Party 
members  were  secured  in  connection  with  these  mass 
struggles. 

Note  7 :  According  to  the  resolution  of  the  6tn  Plenum  of 
the  Central  Coronittee,  the  ratio  of  nonclerical  workers 
to  the  total  Party  membership  was  below  207..  KIKUNAM1 
Katsumi,  a  member  of  Party  Central  Committee  Presidium, 
stated:  (1)  The  composition  of  district  level  Party 
organs  used  to  consist  of  workers,  but  at  present  they 
are  made  up  moBtly  of  small  shopkeepers,  salesmen,  and 
officials  of  democratic  organizations,  all  of  whom  live 
as  petit  bourgeoisie.  (2)  As  for  the  nature  of  district 
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Pi'rLy  ori'anizations,  in  comparatively  large  cities  a 
standard  feature  is  the  conspicuous  number  of  cells  In 
clinics,  democratic  enterprises,  democratic  book  shops, 
offices  of  democratic  organizations,  and  organ  papers 
("The  Party's  Fundamental  Course  and  the  Problem  of 
Party  building,"  Zenc ' ,  December  iy59). 

Note  8 :  The  Party  published  in  Akahata  August  7,  1959, 
a  "letter  to  all  Party  comrades  for  the  purpose  of  expand¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  Party"  (in  the  name  of  the 
Central  Committee)  and  at  the  same  time  sent  out  actual 
letters  to  all  Party  members  requesting  all  cells  to  send 
replies  to  the  Party  [Headquarters],  This  was  a  measure 
to  stir  up  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Party  members  for  expand¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  Party,  but  it  served  also  to 
strengthen  centralized  control.  This  letter  campaign  was 
vigorously  followed  up  and  Akahata  frequently  called 
attention  to  it.  On  December  26,  1959,  the  organization 
department  chiefs  of  27  prefectural  units  which  were  behind 
in  their  replies  to  the  letter  were  brought  together  to  a 
meeting  at  Party  Headquarters,  According  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  8th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Conmittee:  "At 
present,  nearly  507.  of  Party  organizations  have  sent 
replies  to  the  Central  Committee....  As  of  December  21, 

1959,  there  were  27  prefectures  where  the  number  of  cells  I 

replying  was  less  than  207.  of  the  total  number  of  cells. 

But... as  of  January  20,  this  situation  has  improved  so  , 

that  only  Tokyo  and  5  prefectures  report  less  thsn  20%. 

This  performance  level  of  50%  does  not  necessarily  imply  { 

either  disregard  of  Party  Headquarters  or  lethargy  In  the  i 

Party  since  there  may  also  be  technical  reasons  for 

their  inability  to  write  a  suitable  reply.  j 

3.  Ideological  Struggle.  1 

At  the  7th  Party  Congress  the  Party  criticized  itself 
with  the  observation  that  "the  ideological  and  theoretical 
activity  of  the  Party  is  notably  backward"  and  stressed 
the  fight  against  right  or  left  deviations  by  encouraging 
all  Party  members  from  the  central  headquarters  lejel  to 
the  cells  to  strengthen  their  studies  (gokushui)  fof 
doctrine].  The  ideological  deviations  referred  to  by  the 
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of  'Trotskyism.' 
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ff  )  the  left  wing  deviation 
which  is  ref  .eii  .is  having  some  influence  in  the  Party, 
i>r  ir-nril  v  Jisinr,  student  Ihrty  members ;  and  (2)  the  right 
wiii>;  ui-viat  fill  of  revisionism,,  which  is  l i in**  recog¬ 
nized  as  naviny  influence  in  the  Party,  primarily  among  the 
scholarly  Party  members. 

Note :  For  this  reason,  the  Party  nas  recently  been  exert¬ 
ing  itself  to  promote  a  study  program,  and  finally  pub¬ 
lished  in  March  1959  the  first  volume  of  the  "Textbook  on 
Communism,'*  the  publication  of  which  had  been  planned 
since  early  1957  following  the  6th  National  Party  Confer¬ 
ence.  However,  this  volume  deals  only  with  basic  theory. 
The  second  volume,  which  we  believe  will  contain  an 
analysis  of  Japan's  present  situation  and  other  material 
more  pertinent  to  the  various  immediate  struggles  that 
face  the  Party,  has  not  yet  been  published  (Ref:  "Proposed 
Contents  of  the  Textbook  on  Communism, Akaha ta .  March  9, 
1958). 

a.  The  Struggle  against  Trotskyism. 

(1)  This  is  primarily  an  attack  on  student  Party 
members  which  came  into  the  open  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Party  Member  Croup  attending  the  11th 
Zengakuren  National  Congress  held  at  JCP  Head¬ 
quarters  on  June  1,  1959.  At  this  Conference  a 
controversy  broke  out  between  the  Party  leadership 
and  the  student  leaders,  ending  in  a  riot.  There¬ 
after  the  Party  began  an  ideological  criticism  of 
Trotskyism,  followed  by  expulsions  and  other  forceful 
disciplinary  measures. 

(2)  The  characteristics  of  Trotskyism,  as  enumerated 
by  the  Party,  are: 

(a)  It  describes  the  present  world  situation 
in  terms  of  a  conflict  between  the  imperialistic 
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ijiuii  )•.<.■!> i  s i e  .inti  the  international  proletariat 
and  does  not  understand  the  signif icance  of  the 
son  in  list  world  order . 

(L>)  It  tli  inks  the  t  bite  is  imminent  now  for  the 
decisive  class  war  between  che  bourgeoisie  and 
the  proletariat. 

(c)  It  regards  as  inevitable  an  imperialist 
w;ir  ari:  ini*,  from  the  sharpening  of  competition 
for  markets  among  various  imperialist  states. 

(d)  It.  holds  that  Japanese  monopoly  capital 
has  revived  and  that  oijr  country  is  an  almost 
completely  independent  imperialistic  state 
(Note  1). 

(3)  However »  the  P.r-ty,  taking  into  account  the 
(characteristic]  reformist  atmosphere  among  students, 
avoided  branding  the  Zengakuren  organizations  as 
enemies.  While  carrying  out  measures  of  expulsion, 
the  Party  also  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by 
seizing  control  of  Zengakuren  through  the  student 
Party  members  faithful  to  the  will  of  the  Central 
Party  leadership  (Note  2). 

Note  1 :  Cf. ,  Youth  and  Student  Department  of  the  Central 
Committee,  "For  the  Demolition  of  Trotskyism  and  Ultra¬ 
leftist  Opportunism  in  the  Student  Movement,"  Akahata. 
April  14,  1959. 

Note  2 :  Examples  of  Party  members  recently  expelled  as 
Trotskyists  include  YAMAZAKI  Mamoru  and  TACAWA  Kazuo, 
Tokyo  District  Conntittee  functionaries. 

b.  The  Struggle  Against  Revisionism, 

(1)  The  rejection  of  revisionism  has  been  an 
international  responsibility  since  the  "Moscow 
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i)ut- larut;  inn"  (Note  L) ,  and  lor  this  reason  the 
Party  is  endeavor ing  to  strengthen  the  study  and 
educational  activities  of  Party  members  (including 
members  of  central  headquarters  staff).  But,  un¬ 
like  the  case  with  Trotskyism,  while  the  Party 
raised  it.s  voice  in  denouncing  revisionism  in 
general,  it  was  reserved  about  branding  anyone 
specifically  with  the  revisionist  label. 

(2)  The  Party  notes  the  following  four  points 

as  characteristics  of  recent  revisionism  (Note  2) : 

(a)  It  does  not  recognize  the  leadership 
role  of  the  Communist  Party. 

(b)  It  underestimates  the  strength  of 
American  imperialism  and  of  monopoly  capital 
and  contends  that  socialism  can  be  realized 
through  the  accumulation  of  reformist  changes. 

(c)  It  denies  the  organizational  principles 
of  the  Party,  tending  to  make  it  into  a 
collectivity  of  individual  groups  or  a 
debating  club. 

(d)  Tt  underestimates  the  achievements  of 
the  socialist  states,  especially  of  the  USSR, 
and  the  leading  role  of  the  USSR  in  me 
international  Communist  movement. 

(3)  At  the  5th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Secretary  MIYAMOTO,  having  returned  from  Russia, 
once  again  emphasized  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
revisionism;  and  at  the  fith  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  the  elimination  of  revisionism  took  a 
concrete  form  with  a  debate  on  whether  to  continue 
publication  of  the  monthly  magazine  Contemporary 
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rhcwi'y.  Along  with.  Luis  i  Ucologioa  1  offensive-, 
the  trend  toward  taking  organizational  disciplinary 
action  is  finally  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
(Note  3-5). 

(4)  Accompanying  this  movement  to  eliminate 
revisionism,  Party  Headquarters  is  planning  to 
establish  an  "Ideological  Science  Committee" 

[tentative  name]  directly  under  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
ideological  unity  among  Party  intellectuals 
(Note  6) . 

Note  1 :  According  to  the  report  by  Secretary  MIYAMOTO  at 
the  5th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  it  was  said  that: 
"To  fight  against  revisionism  until  it  is  thoroughly 
eradicated  is  a  vital  mission  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  Party's  ranks  and  also  our  sacred  duty  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  movement." 

None  2 :  See  the  "Political  Report"  of  the  7th  Party 
Congress. 

Note  3:  The  Party  has  this  to  say  about  the  Party 
intellectuals  of  the  recent  period:  "The  ideological 
confusion  which  has  appeared  among  some  of  the  intellectuals 
in  the  Party  since  the  6th  National  Party  Conference,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  opportunism,  and  revisionist  devia¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  negative  attitudes  toward  Party 
activities  which  this  confusion  has  bred,  have  not  yet 
been  completely  G  v*C  IT  L  Glue  (Resolution  of  the  6th  Plenum 
of  the  Central  Committee). 


Note  4:  The  monthly  magazine  Contemporary  Theory  has 
been  edited  and  published  by  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Otsuki  Bookshop  since  April  1959.  In  the  foreword 
to  its  first  issue  it  is  stated  that;  "Marxism  can  live 
and  prosper  only  in  the  crosscurrent  of  broad  discussion 
which  breaks  through  the  shell  of  a  self-contained 
perfectionism.  This  magazine  desires  to  be  in  a  position 
to  give  genuine  criticism  and  stimulation  to  those  who 


I  ov«  progress  and  peace,  but  who  differ  with  Marxism." 

The  writers  for  this  magazine  were  not  necessarily  all 
Party  members  and  they  included  non-Marxists,  although 
the.  main  editorial  and  publication  posts  were  held  by  JCP 
members.  Because  of  the  criticism  from  the  Party  central 
headquarters,  it  ceased  publication  in  August  1959, 
after  its  5th  issue. 

Note  5  :  Standing  on  the  Marx-Leninism  premise  that  the 
supreme  authority  resides  in  the  Party,  the  Party  regards 
it  not  merely  an  ideological  error  for  Party  members  to 
publish,  in  collusion  with  persons  outside  the  Party, 
such  a  magazine  as  Contemporary  Theory  for  the  expansion 
of  Marxism,  but  also  a  violation  of  the  "organizational 
principles"  of  the  Party.  According  to  editorials  in 
Aka hat a  (August  1  and  September  26,  1959),  the  "organiza¬ 
tion  principles"  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Party  needs  unity  of  action  not  only  in 
practical  affairs  but  also  in  theoretical  matters. 

(b)  The  criteria  governing  these  theoretical  matters 
are  to  be  found  in  the  action  programs,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  other  decisions  of  the  Party. 

(c)  Article  Ill  of  the  Party  Rules  and  Regulations, 
that  Party  members  may  discuss  theoretical  and  practical 
questions  regarding  Party  policies "  in  Party  conferences 
and  Party  newspapers,  does  more  than  merely  define  the 
rights  of  Party  members.  It  also  imposes  the  obligation 
on  Party  members  not  to  carry  on  this  discussion  freely 
outside  the  Party. 

Note  6 :  On  July  9,  1959,  the  Party  invited  to  Party 
Headquarters  various  representatives  of  those  concerned 
with  ideology,  science,  and  culture  in  the  Party  and  dis¬ 
cussed  a  plan  to  set  up  an  "Ideological  Science  Committee" 
(tentative  name)  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
nationwide  unification  of  Party  scholars.  The  plan  for 
this  committee  as  conceived  by  the  central  Party  Head¬ 
quarters  Is  as  follows: 

(a)  An  Ideological  Science  Committee  directly 
attached  to  the  Central  Committee  will  be  established. 

(b)  The  Central  Committee  will  appoint  the 
approximately  10  members  of  the  Ideological  Science 
Committee, 


(c)  The  Ideological  Science  Committee  will  sLudy 
idco  1  oi'ic-’  1  and  theoretical  quest  ions  confronting  the 
Party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Central  Committee. 

(d)  Various  special  cmmiii  ttees  (about  10  members) 
will  be  established  under  Lhe  said  committee  (including 
not  only  the  (area  of]  social  sciences  but  also  the 
natural  sciences), 

(e)  Qualified  Party  member  scholars  throughout  the 
country  will  be  registered  with  Party  Headquarters, 


C.  STRENGTHENING  DIET  AND  ELECTORAL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  At  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  Party  revised  its 
existing  policy  toward  the  Diet  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Diet  is  a  place  to  be  utilized  not  merely  for  propa¬ 
ganda  and  agitation  bu^  to  protect  specific  interests  of 
the  people  and  is  further  extremely  useful  for  establishing 
a  united  front.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Party  stressed 
the  necessity  of  electing  as  many  national  Diet  and  local 
legislators  as  possible,  not  by  carrying  out  the  various 
election  struggles  only  as  temporary  election-time  cam¬ 
paigns  but  by  systematically  preparing  for  elections  at 

all  times  (Note  1). 

2.  Subsequently,  after  the  local  elections  of  the  , 
spring  of  1959  and  the  House  of  Councillors  elections, 

the  6th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  undertook  an 
evaluation  of  the  results.  But  because  of  a  furious 
intra-Party  argument,  it  was  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  overall  results  were  a  success  or  failure.  Treating 
the  local  and  House  of  Councillors  elections  separately, 
the  Party  pointed  out  both  the  achievements  and  the  short¬ 
comings,  and  resolved  to  strengthen  its  parliamentary  and 
election  activities  (Notes  2  and  3). 


j.  Ii;  add ;  t  'i  .'O ,  a1'  this  f»fH  Pln-nin,  <if  t-he  Central 
('muni'  (ii-,  !  he  Party  concluded  that  "at  present  the  apathy 
of  Lhe  masses  toward  the  Diet  and  elections  is  increasing 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  Fascistic  reaction  may  be 
permitted,"  and  called  for  a  further  strengthening  of 
Party  activities  in  the  Diet  and  in  elections.  Jt  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  this  situation: 

a.  Given  the  present  trends  favoring  reactionary 
Fascism,  the  reactionary  forces  are  attempting  by  various 
means  to  emasculate  parliamentary  democracy. 

b.  The  Socialist  Party,  absorbed  by  the  concept  of 
a  two-party  system,  is  attempting  to  decide  issues  by 
bargaining  and  compromise. 

c.  The  power  of  the  Communist  Party  is  small  and 
has  not  yet  become  a  force  that  exerts  positive  influence 
on  national  politics. 

4.  In  order  to  "strengthen  Diet  and  election 
activities1’  the  Party  recently  adopted  the  following 
measures : 

a.  The  Party  has  sought  to  promote  a  nationwide 
exchange  of  experiences  in  election  activities  in  various 
localities  and  the  activities  of  the  JCP,  Diet  and  local 
assembly  delegations,  by  publishing  a  monthly  magazine 
called  The  Diet  and  the  Communist  Party  beginning  on 
September  22,  1959,  Another  purpose  of  the  magazine  is 
to  promote  unified  activities  of  the  whole  Party  under 
central  leadership. 

b.  The  Party  is  preparing  to  carry  out  on  a  national 
scale  the  plan  Implemented  already  by  the  Kyoto  (municipal) 
Prefectural  Committee  and  other  Party  units,  whereby  the 


I  annual  allowance  ul  a  Diet  ;>r  assemhl  y  member  is 
turned  over  tit  the  Party,  which  then  pays  Ms  living  and 
activity  expenses  (Note  4). 

Note  1 ;  The  Party's  Diet  policy  is  fundamentally  directed 
toward  strengthening  of  a  national  democratic  united  front, 
and  differs  from  the  so-called  "parliumentariunism,"  which 
deals  with  political  questions  through  a  parliament  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  supreme  organ  of  national  sovereignty. 
According1  y.  T‘he  Party  condemns  "pa rli amenta r ianism"  as 
revisionism.  For  example,  in  the  struggle  against  nationa¬ 
lization,  the  Party  opposed  nationalization  and  national 
management  of  major  industries,  which  is  "beginning  to 
capture  the  workers"  (Decisions  of  the  6th  Plenum  of  the 
uentrai.  Committee} ,  it  also  opposed  the  policy  ot  com¬ 
bining  the  Security  Treaty  struggle  with  Diet  dissolution 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Kishi  Cabinet  under  a  single 
slogan.  On  both  occasions  the  Party  opposed  the  actions 
as  "parliamentarianiat  tendencies." 

Note  2 :  The  6th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  was 
convened  with  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  as  the  major  agenda  item.  Disagreeing  with  the 
appraisal  of  the  Party's  main  stream  faction  that  the 
elections  had  been  a  success,  the  opposition  faction,  led 
by  Chairman  KASUGA  Shojlro  of  the  Control  Committee,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  failure  and,  without 
reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  question,  the  argument  was 
further  expanded  to  cover  the  Party  Platform  Question  and 
even  the  question  of  the  forthcoming  8th  Party  Congress. 
This  was  the  reason  why  the  6th  Plenum  lasted  an  un¬ 
precedentedly  long  time  (12  days).  Moreover,  as  the 
result  of  this  debate,  Chairman  KASUGA  produced  a  self- 
criticism  of  his  article,  "Let's  Overcome  the  Grave 
Situation  with  All-out  Efforts,"  in  Zenei  of  August  1959. 
But  this  self-criticism  dealt  with  his  bre  ah  of  proper 
procedure  in  publishing  his  article  rather  than  with  its 
content. 

Note  3;  The  outstanding  feature  in  terms  of  votes  received 
and  seats  by  JCP  candidates  the  fact  the  Party  received 
more  votes  in  the  local  elections  and  fewer  votes  in  the 
House  of  Councillors  elections  than  in  previous  elections. 
There  were  various  reasons  for  this,  but  the  difference 
in  the  results  was  essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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(’. 'imc  i  1  Lr.rs  election  campaign  was  conducted  as  a  political 
struggle  with  emphasis  on  the  political  side  of  the  JCP, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Local  elections  the  emphasis 
w.is  on  the  personal  service  activities  of  the  candidates. 
These  personal  service  activities  were  carried  out  notably 
through  "Democratic  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry," 
"Democratic  Medical  Clinics,"  "Protection  of  Livelihood 
Associations"  and  "Tenants  and  Renters  Unions."  The  Party 
stated  that  "the  tendency  for  the  elections  to  focus  on 
the  candidate  has  been  rather  strongly  demonstrated  in 
various  local  elections,  but  this  is  a  serious  defect 
which  our  Party  must  overcome  as  soon  as  possible"  (Resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  6th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee) . 

Note  4 :  See  "On  the  Question  of  Annual  Allowances  of 
Party  Diet  Members,"  Party  Report  X  (August  10,  1959). 

Note  5 :  In  regard  to  the  annual  allowances  of  Party  Diet 
members,  the  7th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  decided 
to  adopt  the  method  described  in  the  text  on  October  1, 

1959  (Party  Report  XVI,  February  16,  1960). 


V.  THE  CURRENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PARTY 

A.  PAKT\  MKMBKR5HI P 

L,  Present  number  of  Party  members. 

a.  The  present  number  of  Party  members  Is  estimated 

nr  A 7 ,000. 

b.  At  the  time  of  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  number 
ot  Party  members  was  45,000,  but  the  number  of  new  affilia¬ 
tions  since  then  wai.  confirmed  as  more  than  2,300. 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  expelled  comprise 
84  students  and  27  general  members,  total  111.  Since 
there  were  also  those  who  were  dropped  from  the  rolls 
because  of  delinquency  in  payment  of  Party  dues  and  a 
number  of  voluntary  resignations,  the  present  number  of 
Party  members  totals  the  net  balance  above. 

d.  On  February  1,  1959,  the  Party  conducted  a  very 
extensive  survey  on  the  status  of  Party  organization,  but 
the  result  was  not  made  public. 

Note :  The  report  of  various  Party  organs  in  this  survey 
were  apparently  inaccurate  and  it  was  said  that:  "The 
reports  due  by  the  end  of  February  were  delayed  until 
August.  In  addition  they  contained  errors  In  calculation , 
and  the  total  number  of  Party  members  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  even  by  recount.” 

e.  As  of  April  1,  1959,  the  number  of  Party  members 
by  area  as  confirmed  by  this  office  was  as  follows: 


Area 

Party  Members 
as  percentage 

of  total  member- 
ship 

No.  m  eilgioie  Ratio  oi 
voters  (H.C.  Party  mem. 

election  r.acl .  to  eligible 
dir.tr  let  1959)  voters 

llokka  Ida 

6.49 

2,682,208 

0.11 

Tohoku 

13.04 

5,288,972 

0.11 

Kan  to 

40 . 1 8 

15,921,302 

o.n 

Chubu 

7.97 

7,398,359 

0.05 

Kinki 

11.55 

8,114,742 

0.06 

Chugok.u 

8.93 

4,199,776 

0,10 

Sh 1 kokn 

5.24 

2,542,349 

0.09 

Kyushu 

6.60 

7,368,765 

0,04 

Total 

100,00 

53,516,473 

0.09 

2.  Data 

on  Party  Members. 

a. 

Classification  by  age, 

occupation,  and 

education : 

(1) 

7. 

Below  20 

0.09 

20*  s 

18.67 

30 '8 

46.60 

40 ' 8 

17.32 

50'  s 

8.67 

60's 

2.25 

Unknown 

6.40 

(2) 

Occupation 

X 

Professional  Party  member  2.50 

Factory  worker 

8.88 

General  laborer 

3.66 

Casual  worker 

4.61 

Public  official 

8.37 

School  teacher 

2.82 

Student  Z.  35 
Farm,  forest,  marine  worker  20,18 
Company  or  store  employee  9.24 
Merchant  8.73 
Company  manager  0.81 
Self-employed  3.45 
Others  4.55 
Unemployed  3.93 
Unknown  10.92 


Note :  The  general  laborers  are  the  laborers,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  furniture  makers  in  town  factories  and 
business  establishments  belonging  to  individual  medium- 
and  small -size  enterprises. 

School  teachers  in  national  and  public  schools,  listed 
separately,  are  not  included  in  the  public  official  cate¬ 
gory. 


Education 

JL 

Untverslty  graduates 

12.02 

High  school  graduates 

14.71 

Middle  school  graduates 

30.94 

Elementary  school  graduates 

3.24 

Unknown 

40.09 

Note:  Under  "university"  are  Included  the  new  system 
[postwar]  universities  (Shinsei  dalgaku)  and  junior 
colleges  (taukl  dalgaku)  as  well  as  the  old  system  higher 
schools  (kotogakko)  and  technical  schools  (sermon  gakko). 

"High  schools"  include  new  system  high  schools 
(shinsei  koko) .  old  system  normal  schools  (shihan  gakko) . 
and  middle  schools  (chugakko). 

"Middle  schools"  Include  new  system  junior  high 
schools  (shinsei  chugakko)  and  the  old  higher  elementary 
schools. 

The  majority  in  the  "unknown"  category  are  believed 
to  have  received  an  education  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
of  elementary  school  graduates. 


■  .  •  ..  . .  f  c  ?  Ann  1  P< 

I) .  Ciassiiu-iLi'i1  *'»- 

class,  origin,  education,  and  length 

Party : 

(l)  Aye 

Below  20 


it  tv  members  by 
of  years  in  the 


Unknown 

(2)  Class  of  origin 
Worker 

Public  official 
School  teacher 
Student 

Farrier,  fisherman 
Company  or  store  employee 
Company  manager 
Merchant,  artisan 
Self-employed 

Other 
Unknown 
(3)  Education 

University  graduate 
High  school 
Middle  school 
Elementary  school 
Unknown 


16.64 

46.15 

20.05 

13.66 


27.24 

16.11 


17.95 

0.52 


18.48 


27.06 

24.87 

26.09 


18.30 
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( 4  }  Lc:  null  .?f  ParLv  members!)  ip 


Less  than  a  year 

0. 18 

! -c  years 

4.56 

5  - 1 0  years 

37.58 

10-15  years 

39.69 

15-35  years 

7.13 

Unknown 

10.86 

B.  CENTRAL  PARTY  ORGANS 
1.  General. 

a.  From  July  21  to  August  1.  1958,  the  Party  held 
its  7th  National  Congress  at  Nakano  Public  Hall  and  else¬ 
where  in  Tokyo.  It  was  actually  11  years  since  the  6th 
Party  Congress  (December  1947).  The  attendance  at  the 
Congress  totaled  445  (Note  1).  It  was  not  open  to  the 
pxtblic.  According  to  the  Party  Rules  and  Regulations 
adopted  at  the  7th  Party  Congress,  a  National  Party  Con¬ 
gress  is  "to  be  convened  at  least  once  in  two  years,"  and 
this  year  (1960)  is  the  second  year.  Chairman  NOSAKA  has 
said  that  it  is  planned  to  convene  the  8th  party  Congress 
around  July  (Note  2) ,  but  no  concrete  preparations  appear 
to  have  been  begun. 

Note  1:  The  breakdown  of  the  attendance  at  the  7th  Party 
Congress  consisted  of  387  representatives  elected  by 
regional  and  prefectural  level  Party  conferences;  20 
representatives  elected  from  the  cells  under  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Central  Committee  and  regional  committees;  20 
then  incumbent  members  of  the  CC,  the  Central  Committee 
candidate  pool,  and  the  Control  Commission;  and  18  others 
from  the  Central  Conmittee,  the  Central  Committee  candidate 
pool,  and  the  Control  Commis: ion  elected  by  the  6th  Party 
Congress;  total,  445. 

Note  2 :  See  Akahata,  February  9,  1960. 
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C-Jinmi ttee  Plenums  have  been  held  since  the  7th  Party  Con¬ 
i' rets,  aid  the  provision  of  the  new  rules  and  regulations 
that  they  "shall  be  held  at  least  once  every  thi.ee  months" 
is  being  carried  out.  Of  these  Central  Committee  Plenums, 
cne  "hth  Plents.'.’1  was  the  longest  In  duration  (June  29- 
July  9  and  July  31-August  l,  1959),  and  Its  decisions  are 
presently  extremely  important. 

c.  The  Central  Committee,  the  Central  Committee 
Presidium,  the  Central  Committee  Secretariat,  and  the 
Central  Control  and  Audit  Committee  are  known  collectively 
as  "the  Party  Headquarters,"  and  at  the  headquarters  there 
are  various  committees  and  specialized  departments  set  up 
as  its  internal  structure. 

d.  Headquarters  personnel  numbered  523  (of  which  86 
were  on  the  Party  publications  staff)  in  December  1955 
(after  the  6th  National  Party  Conference);  535  (of  which 
244  were  on  the  Party  publications  staff  —  the  Increase 
ir.  publications  staff  was  particularly  conspicuous)  in 
October  1957  (before  the  7th  Party  Congress);  and  309  (of 
which  114  were  on  the  publications  staff)  in  September 
1959  (after  the  7th  Party  Congress). 

Note  1;  In  addition  to  the  Party  Headquarters  organ, 
there  are  the  Regional  Bureaus,  which  were  established 
after  the  7th  Party  Congress  as  representative  organs  of 
the  CC  at  the  sites  of  the  cld  Regional  Committees,  which 
were  abolished.  The  Regional  Bureaus  (10  in  number)  are 
presently  located  in  Hokkaido,  Tohoku,  Kanto,  Tokyo, 
Hokuriku,  Tokai,  Kansal,  Chugoku,  Shikoku,  and  Kyushu; 
and  12  Central  Committee  members  (CC)  and  4  CC  candidate 
members  have  been  assigned  a-  Representatives  or  bureau 
officials.  The  Regional  Bureau  personnel  receive  the  same 
privileges  and  pay  as  Headquarters  personnel. 
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7th  Party  Congress  is 
Party  organ.?. 
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Regional 


fhr*  situation  of  the  central  [Headquarters]  staff, 
a.  The  Central  Committee.  At  present  the  Central 
Committee  is  composed  of  31  committee  members  and  6 
candidate  [alternates]  members,  each  of  whom  was  elected 
at  the  7th  Party  Congress. 

The  special  characteristics  of  membership: 

(1)  Many  of  those  elected  were  trade  unionists 
who  grew  up  in  the  postwar  labor  movement. 

Note :  Nine  members  fall  in  this  category,  illustrating 
the  Party's  policy  of  emphasizing  the  labor  movement: 

CC  Member  II  Yashiro,  former  Committee  Chairman 
Kokuro  (National  Railway  Workers  Union),  leader  of 
"lebruary  1  strike." 

CC  member  KANEKO  Kenta,  former  Committee  Chairman, 

Zen  Klnzoku  (National  Metal  Workers  Union) 

CC  member  KIKUNAMI  Katsumi,  former  Chairman, 

Sambecsu  (All-Japan  Congress  of  Industrial  Labor  Unions), 
Zen  Shimbun  (All-Japan  Newspaper  Workers  Union) 

CC  member  SUZUKI  Ichlzo,  former  Committee  Vice- 
Chairman,  Kokuro  (National  Railway  Workers  Union) 

CC  member  NISHIKAWA  Hikoyoshi,  former  executive 
officer,  Zen  Klnzoku  (All- Japan  Metal  Workers  Union) 

CC  member  IWAMA  Masao,  Committee  Chairman  Nikkyoso 
(Japan  Teachers  Union) 

CC  member  TAKAHARA  Shlnichl,  former  executive  officer, 
Zentei  (All -Communications  Workers) 

CC  member  MASE3A  Yoshlzo,  former  executive  officer, 

Zen  Kowan  (All-Japan  Longshoremen's  Union) 

Central  Control  and  Audit  Committee  member  YOSHIDA 
Sukeharu,  former  chairman,  Sambetsu  (All- Japan  Congress 
of  Industrial  Labor  Unions) ,  Zen  Klnzoku  (All-Japan 
Metal  Workers  Union). 


(2)  Since  the  war  or  since  the  6th  National  Party 
Conference,  Regional  leaders  who  had  been  working 


steadily  for  the  expansion  ol  the  Party  in  Regional 
Party  organizations  were  chosen. 

Note  :  An  example  is  MATSUSHUNA  Harushige ,  who  is  now 
concurrently  a  member  of  the  Presidium,  a  member  of  the 
Secretariat,  and  Chief  of  the  Organization  Department, 

(3)  Party  members  who  exerted  themselves  in  the 
pubLic  trial  and  cultural  struggles  were  chosen. 

Note :  Examples  are  Free  Lawyers  Group  members  AOYAGI 
Morio  and  OKABAYASHI  Tatsuo  (both  appointed  members  of  the 
Public  Trials  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee),  and 
NAKANA  Shigeharu  of  the  cultural  world. 

(4)  Although  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Committee, 
which  had  up  to  the  time  of  the  7th  Party  Congress 
been  the  center  of  the  headquarters  forceB,  sent 
over  110  representatives  to  the  Congress,  not 

one  of  them  was  elected  to  a  Central  Headquarters 
post. 

Note :  The  old  main  stream  faction  lost  out  heavily  in 
the  selection  of  Central  Headquarters  personnel  at  the 
7th  Party  Congress.  Among  those  regarded  as  the  men  of 
power  in  the  old  main  stream  faction,  tha  following 
managed  to  win  posts:  KONNO  Yojiro,  a  leading  officer 
in  the  Tohoku  Regional  Bureau ;  HASEGAWA  Hiroshi  (Ko) , 

Chief,  Youth  and  Students  Department;  TAKENAKA  Tsunesaburo, 
Vice-chief  Central  Headquarters  Finance  Department,  and 
Chief,  Organ  Publications  Business  Bureau;  and  MATSUM0T0 
Sanaki,  Chief,  Central  Headquarters  Urban  People's  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  took  NISHIZAWA  Ryuji  until  October  1958  before 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Editor  of  the  magazine  Wakamono 
(Youth),  but  MATSUMOTO  Ichizo  was  dropped  from  Party 
Headquarters  altogether. 

b.  Seven  members  of  the  Control  and  Audit  Committee 
were  elected  at  the  7th  Party  Congress,  This  Control  and 
Audit  Committee  was  newly  established  at  the  7th  Party 


Congress  and  carries  out  Che  auditing  oi  accounts  in 
addition  to  performing  the  functions  of  the  former  Control 
Commission. 

r.  The  breakdown  by  age  groups,  occupation,  school¬ 
ing,  and  length  of  Party  service  of  Central  Committee 
members,  CC  candidate  members,  and  Control  and  Audit 
Committee  members  is  as  follows  : 


The  50 's  age  group  constitutes  727„. 

(2)  Occupation 

No  occupation  36 

Self-employed  (lawyers)  2 

Writers  3 

Other  (Diet  members)  3 

(3)  Education 

Graduated  university  (old  system) 

Left  university  (old  system) 

Graduated  higher  or  technical 
school  (old  system) 

Left  higher  or  technical  school 
(old  system) 

Graduated  normal  school 

Left  normal  school 

Graduated  middle  school  (old 
system) 

Left  middle  school  (old  system) 
Graduated  higher  elementary  school 
Graduated  elementary  school 
Unknown 
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Tbose  with  incomplete  oid-styie  itighei.  school 
records  or  better  constitute  527„. 

(4 )  Length  of  Party  Service 


Over 

10 

years 

20 

Over 

20 

years 

13 

Over 

30 

years 

11 

Note:  The  members  and  candidate  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  as  top  leaders  of  the  Party,  hold  concurrently 
the  key  positions  in  each  central  headquarters  organ. 

For  example : 

(1)  CC  member  NOSAKA  Sanzo,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
CC  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the  CC  Presidium,  occupies 
the  position  of  representative  of  the  Party  [to  the  out¬ 
side]. 

(2)  CC  member  MIYAMOTO  Ken} i ,  as  the  Secretary- 
General  and  as  a  member  of  the  Presidium,  occupies  the 
position  of  actual  responsibility  for  Party  operations. 

(3)  The  Secretariat  (the  Secretary-General  and  6 
other  officers)  is  entirely  staffed  by  CC  members. 

(4)  CC  members  and  candidates  have  been  appointed 
chiefs  and  vice-chiefs  in  the  important  departments  such 
as  the  Organization  Department,  the  Elections  and  Local 
Governments  Department,  the  Legislation  Department,  the 
Labor  Unions  Department,  the  Peace  and  Bases  Department, 
the  Propaganda  and  Education  Department,  the  Cultural 
Department,  and  the  Finance  Department. 

(5)  The  majority  of  important  committees  such  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Party  Platform  Question  and  others  are 
occupied  by  CC  members  and  candidates, 

(6)  CC  members  and  candidates  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Regional  representative  organs  of  the  Central  Committee 
as  Regional  Bureau  Representatives  or  Bureau  officers. 


C.  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS 

1.  The  number  of  organizations  at  each  level, 

"ft 

a.  The  Prefectural  lev' 1  Committees  46 
District  Committees  294 

★Includes  Tokyo  Metropolis  (To),  Urban  Prefectures  (Pu) , 
and  Prefectures  (Fu). 


Note  1 :  The  number  of  the  district  committees  has  in¬ 
creased  because  after  the  7th  Party  Congress  many  large 
districts  were  divided  into  small  districts. 

Note  2 :  As  auxiliary  organs  of  the  district  committees, 
there  are  at  present  2i  aun  (country)  committees  and 
80  shi  (city)  committees. 

2.  Prefectural  level  Party  Conferences. 

a.  After  the  7th  Party  Congress,  each  prefectural 
level  conmittee  held  its  own  Party  conference.  Details 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Forty-six  prefectural  level  Party  conferences 
were  convened  in  a  five-month  period  beginning  with 
the  Fukuoka  Prefecture  Party  Conference  held 
September  6-7,  1958,  and  concluding  with  the  Aomori 
Prefecture  Party  Conference  held  February  8-9,  1959. 

(2)  These  prefectural  level  Party  conferences  were 
unusually  busy.  Their  business  included  such  major 
tasks  as  (a)  reviewing  past  Party  activities  in  the 
light  of  the  decisions  of  the  Party  Congress,  (b) 
deciding  on  action  policies  which  would  put  into 
practical  effect  decisions  of  the  Party  Congress,  and 
(c)  choosing  a  leadership  staff  In  accordance  with 
the  new  Party  rulers  as  well  as  deciding  what  posi¬ 
tions  to  take  toward  the  burgeoning  ma*-s  struggles 
against  the  [teachers]  efficiency-rating  system, 

the  delivery  of  the  Oerlikon  [rockets],  the  Police 
Duties  Law,  and  the  Security  Pact, 

(3)  Party  Headquarters  exercised  strong  guidance 
by  sending  its  key  personnel  to  these  conferences 
to  make  forceful  appeals  for  unconditional 


implementation  ol  the  decisions  oi  the  Party 
Congress.  The  moat  outstanding  example  of  this 
kind  of  guidance  was  seen  at  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Party  Conference. 

Note :  At  the  4th  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Party  Conference. 

Party  Headquarters  demanded  a  self-criticism  of  the  Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Committee  in  which  anti-Headquarters  ten¬ 
dencies  were  strong,  and  by  effective  maneuvering  in  the 
election  for  new  leaders,  compelled  all  members  of  the 
anti-Headquarters  faction  to  withdraw  from  candidacy. 

As  a  result,  tb*-  ...Ha irmanship  oi  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Committee  went  to  CC  Presidium  member  KASUGA  Shoichi, 
and  a  majority  of  the  seats  on  the  Committee  came  to  be 
occupied  by  members  of  either  the  pro-Headquarters  faction 
or  by  middle-of-the-roaders. 

b.  The  second  series  of  Prefectural  level  Party 
Conferences  held  since  the  7th  Party  Congress  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  Party  rules  began  with 
the  Tochigi  Prefecture  Party  Conference  on  August  16,  1959, 
Others  began  to  convene  around  the  end  of  September.  As 
of  the  end  of  1959,  41  had  been  held. 

(1)  The  main  business  of  these  conferences  was 
(a)  a  review  of  Party  activities  during  the 
preceding  year,  (b)  the  adoption  of  operational 
policies  for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  6th  CC  Plenum,  and  (c)  the  adoption  of 
practical  measures  to  double  the  number  of  Party 
members. 

(2)  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  doubling  the 
number  of  Party  members,  many  of  these  conferences 
adopted,  as  operational  ".actics,  the  setting  up 

of  priority  target  groups  with  emphasis  on 
factory  (blue-collar)  workers,  the  maintenance 


"f  close  c^.OiVcVai;  imi  wii.ii  c.( c ii  of  rhe  other  pre- 
fectutaj  level  conferences,  and  selectively  ad¬ 
vancing  the  recruitment  of  Party  memters . 

(3)  In  order  to  strengthen  its  leadership  role, 

Farty  Headquarters  carried  out  the  following 
measures:  (a)  enforcement  of  prior  review  of 

the  draft  reports  to  be  presented  to  prefectural 
level  Party  Conferences,  and  (b)  the  dispatch  of 
key  personnel  from  Party  Headquarters  to  Party 
Conferences . 

Mote :  Secretary-Central  MIYAMOTO  attended  the  Osaka  Urban 
Prefecture  Party  Conference  where  he  caused  YAMADA  Roku- 
zaemon  to  be  appointed  Kansai  Regional  Bureau  Representa¬ 
tive,  Chairman  of  the  Osaka  Committee,  and  where  he  also 
exerted  himself  toward  correcting  the  pre-existing  tendency 
to  compromise  with  the  anti-Headquarters  faction. 

3.  The  organization  of  various  echelons. 

a.  Size.  The  size  of  prefectural  level  committees 
and  of  the  district  committees  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  size  of  Party  forces  which  support  them.  Among  the 
prefectural  level  committees,  the  largest  are  the  Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Committee  with  23  members  (9  standing 
committee  members)  and  the  Osaka  Urban  Prefecture  Committee 
with  29  (12  standing  committee  members),  while  the  smallest 
is  Che  Fukui  Prefecture  Committee  with  10  members  (2 
standing  committee  members).  Among  the  district  committees, 
the  largest  are  the  Fukuoka  District  Committee  with  27 
members  (8  standing  committee  members)  and  the  Oca  District 
Comnittee  (Tokyo)  with  23  members  (7  standing  committee 
members)  while  the  smallest  is  the  Shimokita  Dtstrior 
Committee  (Aomori)  with  3  members  (1  standing  committee 
member) . 


h.  lnLcrniil  Structure.  Although  there  are  differences 
atCiJi  d  in;',  to  their  size,  the  internal  structure  of  these 
organs  is  as  ;\  rule  nuide  up  of  the  following  specialized 
departments:  an  Organization  Department,  a  Labor  Union 
Department,  and  an  Organ  Publications  Department.  The  work 
of  these  departments  is  divided  among  the  standing  committee 
members.  The  prcfectural  level  generally  have  well-developed 
structures,  and  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
Municipal  Prefectures  and  ordinary  prefectures  (Ku  and 
kmi) .  The  internal  structure  of  Osaka  Urban  Prefecture 
Committee  provides  a  typical  example: 

(Internal  structure  of  the  Osaka  Committee) 

The  Business  Office,  Organization  Department,  Finance 
Department,  Party  Publications  Department,  Cultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  Propaganda  and  Education  Department,  Research  De¬ 
partment,  Labor  Unions  Department,  Fanners  Department, 

Peace  and  International  Friendship  Department,  Urban 
Peoples  Department,  Youth  and  Scudents  Department,  Womens 
Department,  Local  Government  Department,  and  Elections 
Department. 

The  internal  structure  of  large  district  committees 
is  usually  similar  to  that  of  the  prefectural  level 
committees,  but  most  small  districts  have  only  two  or 
three  specialized  departments,  as  necessary,  in  addition 
to  such  basic  specialized  departments  as  the  Organization, 
the  Finance,  and  the  Party  Publications  Departments. 

4.  Characteristics  of  officers  of  prefectural  level  and 
district  committees  elected  a*  ter  Che  7th  Party  Congress, 
a.  Characteristics  conmon  to  these  two  groups: 

(1)  The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  unknown 
Party  members  from  government  office  cells  and 


hu.sini’KS  enLecpii.se  (simp)  ceils  iiav«-  been  elec  Leu. 
This  reflects  the  pul  icy  .if  placing,  many  on-the- 
jnh  workers  in  the  leadership  organs  of  the  Party 
In  order  to  overcome  the  lag  in  the  leaders'.. ip  of 
the  Party  with  respect,  to  the  labor  movement. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  number  of  officers  has 
increased  is  shown  by  these  comparative  figures 
of  the  numbers  before  and  after  the  7th  Party 
Congress  : 

(a)  Increase  of  officers  in  prefectural 

level  organizations: 

Number  of  Com-  Number  of  Standing 
mi t tee  Members  Committee  Member  a 

Pre-Congress  534  190 

Post-Congress  701  224 

Increase  (7.)  117  (20. OX)  34  (17.  3X) 

This  increase  Is  2.5  persons  per  committee  and  0.6 

person  per  standing  committee  at  the  prefectural 

level. 

(b)  Increase  of  district  officers: 

Number  of  Com-  Number  of  Standing 
mittee  Members  Committee  Members 

Pre-Congress  2,496  579 

Post-Congress  2,697  732 

Increase  (7.)  201  (8.07.)  153  (26. 4X) 

This  increase  is  0.7  person  per  committee  and  0.5 
person  per  standing  oonwnittee  at  the  district  level, 
b.  A  special  characteristic  of  the  officers  of  pre¬ 
fectural  level  committees  o'-ly  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  key  headquarters  personnei  appointed  as  prefectural 
level  officers  has  increased. 


i 


?*ol  f  :  i  .■ ;  Cun.iij  tlce  members  and  cund  idate  memhers 

I'lct  ell  Li  !>’■(•  f('f  Cura  I  level  committees  art*  as  fellows: 

(-1-  arilicr  NISHTDATK  Hitoshi,  Clvi  i  mi.ln ,  Hokkaido 
f'.i  i>!nn  i  L  Let* 

<C  aicmhe o  Mf'KACAWA  Kazim,  Member ,  Hokkaido  Committee 

CC  mourner  KASlUlA  Shotchi,  Chairman,  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Con'jiii  tteo 

CC  member  SUNAMA  Ichiro,  Member,  Shuzuoka  Prcfcctural 
('oiiimi  tteo 

CC  member  KAWADA  Ken  j  i  ,  Chairman,  Kyoti>  Urban  Pre- 
ftiiTuiv  Ci.-.iuui  tLee 

CC  candidate  MASCHA  Yoshizo,  Chairman,  Osaka  Urban 
Prefecture  Committee 

CC  candidate  HARA  Zcngo,  Osaka  Urban  Prefecture 
Committee 


D,  CKLLS 

1.  The  number  of  cells  at  present  has  been  established 
as  6,000. 

Note :  Included  in  this  are  jQ  general  cells  and  89  tells 
in  the  preparatory  stage.  General  cells  are  akin  to  cell 
group  committees,  and  prepaiatuiy  stage  cell  committees 
refer  to  those  which  have  fewer  than  three  Party  members. 

2.  Since  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  JCP  has  been 
endeavoring  to  expand  Party  strength  with  the  building 
up  of  a  stable  Party  (organization]  in  industry  as  its 
target.  However,  as  is  shown  below,  there  has  not  been 
a  large  growth  to  date  of  Party  cells  in  business  firms, 
government  and  public  offices,  schools,  and  mass  organiza¬ 
tions,  where  the  Party's  efforts  at  expansion  are  most 
concentrated, 

i.  The  percentage  distribution  of  cells  by  type  is 
as  follows: 

Party  organs  1.97. 

Business  firms  16.27 


"mss  <  >r;'. : n  i  y. a  I-  i  i  ■; is 
!  m.  1  s  ii  1 1  s 

(<■M-.il  vi  liaises 

!  Urban]  residential  ar*,;| s 
01  hors 


21.97. 

34.  77. 


K.  ELECTION  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Policy  on  candidacy. 

a.  In  the  House  ol  Representatives  elections  of 
May  Iv'lG.  arid  the  fiuuse  of  Courtc lllors  elections  of 
dune  1959,  the  Party  adopted  a  general  policy  of  running 
its  own  candidates  in  all  electoral  districts. 

b.  In  the  combined  local  elections  of  April  1959, 
it  sought  (1)  to  secure  the  re-election  of  incumbent 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  (2)  to  provide  candidates 
in  all  electoral  districts  with  "one  [JCP]  seat  per 
assembly"  as  its  goals. 

2.  Candidates  and  votes  received: 

a.  HR  elections  of  May  1958: 

May  February  Increase  or 
1958  1955 _ Decrease 

Number  of  Candidates  114  60  *■  54 

Number  of  Elected  1  2  -  1 

Number  of  Votes 

Received  1,012,035  733,121  «-278.914 

(7)  (2.67)  (2.07)  -*-(0.67) 

The  increase  of  278,914  votes  over  those  received  in 
the  previous  election  is  deeded  .attributable  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  (1)  54  more  candidates  than  in  the 
previous  election,  and  (2)  the  number  of  eligible  voters 


i  hv  ;i  h>!r'» !  t’  y  7km  f  i#  if  *  Af  t  inc  the  i^uriher 


cU  inwi  d<-(  -»■  eased  bv  mio.  When  the  votes  of  58  electoral 
■iivti  lets  in  which  candidates  ran  in  both  the  1955  .inti  19S8 
elections  arc  compared,  Lhe  increase  was  only  11,763.  When 
all  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  there  was  no 


substantial  increase  in  the  19S8  elections. 
1).  The  IIC  elections  of  June  1959: 


National  Constituency 
No.  of  Candidates 
No.  of  elected 
No.  of  Votes  Received 
00 


(June  1959) 


i 

551,915 

(1.97.) 


(July  1956) 

3 

1 

599,254 

(2.170 


Increase 
or  Decrease 

-  1 

47.3J9 
-  (0.270 


Local  Districts 


No.  of  Candidates 

34 

31 

No.  of  Elected 

0 

1 

No.  of  Votes  Received 

999,255 

1,149,009 

(70 

(3.370 

(3.97) 

3 

-  1 

-  149,754 

-  (0.670 


As  compared  with  the  previous  elections,  the  total 
number  of  votes  received  in  this  HC  local  district  election 
decreased  by  149,754  votes.  Moreover,  a  comparative  study 
of  25  prefectural  districts  in  which  candidates  ran  in 
both  elections  shows  a  decrease  of  182,536  votes  from  the 
last  elections. 


'•  i  r  s  l 

*  .  '  -i  «::;»*  i  !  ic  *-*  »  *  »e  » » 

1  !  ,  .  • 

»  e.iis  «.  l 1  ■ »  i  .1 

r  a - ;  i  i 

1  *  *  'l|Hi  /  l 

A  r  A  . 
y  j  j  - 

Apr  i  ! 

!  {t f j < l 

April 

1 9  8  r> 

increase  i>r 

Decrease 

1 ' :  V  ! 

Ass*.’ 

ft  i  or.  i  !  ’  (’VC  ] 

!  i  €*s 

N.». 

of  Candidates 

112 

120 

O 

No. 

of  Elected 

12 

10 

*  2 

No. 

of  Votes  Received 

437.824 

318,677 

+ 119,148 

m 

(1.17) 

(0.97.) 

+  (0.27) 

i  lovernorsh ips 

No. 

of  Candidates 

7 

2 

+  5 

Nu . 

e*  r  1  .  .  , —  _J 

1*1,  r.ict  icu 

0 

A 

nutic 

No. 

of  Votes  Received 

485,356 

181,685 

•8  303,671 

00 

(2.470 

(1.07) 

+  (1 .47) 

City-Ward-Town-Village 

Assemblies 

No. 

of  Candidates 

678 

707 

-  29 

No. 

of  Elected 

383 

322 

♦  61 

No. 

of  Votes  Received 

569,917 

370,977 

+  193,940 

(70 

(2.070 

(0.770 

+  (0.57) 

CiTj 

r-Town- Village -Heads 

No. 

of  Candidates 

33 

21 

+  12 

No. 

of  Elected 

I 

1 

None 

No. 

of  Votes  Received 

185,490 

81,329 

+  104,162 

(70 

(1.37.) 

(0.770 

♦  (0.670 

The 

results  of  the  combined  local 

elections 

show  an  im- 

provement  In  all  contests  over  the  results  of  the  previous 
one,  and  also  the  number  of  assembly  seats  held  increased 
by  110. 


■  i '■  I  yi  <  r  i.  ii  ">"/i  i  inn  iit  cxmiL  i  vis  as  of 


'•  i-.abi  ■  r  I  ,  I ‘(S'* ,  w<  re : 

!’r*  i.s-nir-il  ii-sst  'iiliivi'ii'ii  11 

City  .'int!  Wart!  .'isscmh!  wn  1 1  H 

Town  and  Village  assemblymen  a  lv 

Town  ar.d  Village  heads  2 

Total  770 


!.  Increase  or  decrease  in  votes  received  by  prefecture 
a.  HR  elections  (May  1958). 

(1)  Tveive  piefectural  level  (elecLuial  districts) 
showed  an  increase  in  votes,  and  of  these  the 
following  nine  showed  more  than  a  107  increase.* 


Sai tama 

52.85V,  increase 

Tshikawa 

39.547 

Shizuoka 

33.237 

Hiroshima 

30.917 

Hyogo 

25.317 

Osaka 

24.657 

Iwate 

23.437 

Miyagi 

13.217 

Tokyo 

10.077 

(2)  Seventeen  prefectures  showed  a  decrease  in 

votes,  eleven  of 

them  showing  more  than  a  107 

decrease : 

Tot  tori 

62.017  decrease 

Nara 

51.657 

Oka yama 

50.  28"' 

Kagoshim i 

42.127 

Eh  ime 

12.  787 
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i , '  ,  :  ;  . :  'in  | 1 1  ;  i.  :-i  ■  ■  i  j  ■  i  I  i  ir  1  In  -  i  i  n  i  1  i  >’■  I  l  i  >  'I  i 

,  i ...  i ■  ;  i  .  .ill  .  . '  in-  i  i  i  i : ;  ,  •  i" .. mi  i i  l  i  ■  m  . \  s  i  I  1 ; 

I  i  .1  ■:  > '  ;  :  -  I  1  i  !  1.  I  ■ .  I  1  -  Til  I  s  I  -  *  i  1 1 1  f  IIS  i  I  V  I  III  ■  IVl  r  I  V  i  II- 

i  I  |  i  -  i  i  i ,  . -  •  ■-,»•!.  I  •  I  ■:  I  111  i  |  .  I  1  :i|i. 1  i‘S  l\  III!  ill  lilt’ 

i  .  ,  ,  ,  .  i  i  ;  !  i-;i  ■  I’.  1 1  !  v  •  I  i  -a  rii  r  s!l  i  |i  ■  'Vi 1 !  1  !  H‘  'll  '  n  !i  'll  I 
ii.ovi'i  :i  -  i  1 1  S  . 

Scr  Mu'  fill  i  i  ie.il  Report  ami  ;  h<-  irtis  I  <•  "The 
Vt m  i  ll  Movement  s  .mil  l  In-  V.i"|li  A  !  I  i .t lief  ,  "  by  IIIUOSIIT 
Ik.  s>  yawn  ,  Y<  ul  1 1  .mi!  Student  Si  t  l  i  'H  ("lliel.  Party  head- 
ini.nl  i  in  (In-  May  I'iVJ  issue  of  Xcnei .  The-  "Resolution 

,il  i  in  :;,iluu  Ihikii"  stall's  that  "tin*  Parly  must  tmii'in  i  t  t  i 'i; .  I  y 
j' ;  -,'tii  tlii-  t1’  roneous  iili**  1 1  ciy.y  .‘In'1  iii.’ieh  i  na  t  i'ins  at  (hi’ 

[fi  'l  sk  v  i  1.  us  win,  while  proc  1  a  im  ins,  the  overt  iii'aw  af  im¬ 
perial  i  . *-111.1 ,  i-ulT.i (  b<‘  mass  a(  stUi'riH  S  inia  t'hn  extreme 
left  im  si  nii-.y  I  ex  am:  tinny  peaceful  coex  i  stenee  .  To 
attain  ibis  obj.xl  iv  tin-  I’arly  musl  briny,  tin-  :;1  mlcilt 
im.  i  via  in*  "lit  bark  In  the  i  ulTi'i't  way  bv  eii  I  a  r;-.  i  ir  -an!  ri- 
i  it  i  ore  i  ny,  tin.'  .Japan  Ik’imH  rat  it  Youth  Ai  l  tam  e, 

n .  in  promol:  i ny,  its  youth  movements,  die  Party  is 
especially  interested  in  the  Col  lowing  orp,an  iza  Lions  anti 
it;  endeavor in.",  to  infiltrate  anil  to  expand  its  inChience 
in  t In  hi. 

a.  Or, yan  i /a  t  i  i  ms  lov  votin'.',  workers:  the  youth 
sections  of  all  labor  unions,  youth  sect  inn  oi  Sohyo 
tSoliyosc  i  la  i  bu)  ; 

I),  Drn.an  i  za  t  ions  for  youth  i  a  imers  :  youth  seel  ion 
of  All -Japan  farmers  Union  l-etle  t  a  t  i  on  (Zenn  i  eh  i  m  '1  ; 

(Ion I  ereiice  of  Japan  Youth  Dnsin  i  v.l\  t  i  ons  (N  i  sse  i  ky  > )  ; 

e.  nre.an  i  za  t  i  on  for  the  joint  st  rup.y,  I  «■  ol  youtn: 
Youth  ami  Students  Joint  Strup.p.le  (loni  erenee. 
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'• :  !  ! ,  i  :■  i  ■  in  r-.'.i!  i  ■  ■■  1. 1  I  f '  -.  ■  1 1 1  l  -  i  !  a  rl  in:.,  tin  I’.iriv 

.  1 1 :  ,  -  i  1 1. :  i  il  h.i-i  .:i.  nli*  lin-  i-ijsl  ike  nl  wi '.  1 1:  ci  i  i  lit'. 

' 1  j  :  -i  1 !  . . .  M  i  line  il.'in  ,  liv  ill'll  v  i  IV',  liiil  n  I'-.'.'l !  i  i  */.a  - 

I  . !  i  ;  I  .  1 1  ..  ■  ..  V  ,  !  •  *,  1  I  "  * .  I  1*1  !  1  1 1;  Il  .If.  Ilf  i  V I  1*  t  V  '  S  Y<  Hit  !  > 

:.i- :  i  : . .  :.i  ■  ■  I  I  1  •  - 1 1  i  I  I  v  l'<  i  i  s 1  i  in-,  .-n  'I  t  lif  I’.i  r  t  y  1  s  |>i  1 1  i  - 

,  if:  .llii!  i » v  !  ■  i  I  1 1  •  1 1  -  n-.  ill;  i-nltf  .Iri  i  i  s  I  X  I  fom  t:l>f  orr.'lll  i  tta  - 
i  i.Mi  ...'lif  n.-Vf  ■  it  soiled  tin-  r.'i'l  y's  miivi'  n  i  ciht  .  Ncverthe- 
Ii'ss,  i  vi  ii  ,;'(f!’  ■'Iinsfiil.il'  li.nl  chanj’.eu  its  name  In  Minseidu, 

I  :>  acquire  .i  mV  iuay.e  ns  -i  in.  i  m  j;  youl  ii  or;*,u i*  i /.a l  i on  ,  the 
Party  si  ill  n  >•  ■  rde d  thi'  iif.'.'  Minscidn  .is  the  youth  section 
..I"  t  he  Parte  .iml  li.is  liffti  irviny,  t"  <i  i  »•«*<.*  t  tin*  new  urf'anlxa- 
t  lea's  activities  accord  i  it  *.  to  the  Party's  wishes. 

Note  I  :  11k*  Japan  Democrat*  i  <*  Youth  Alliance  (Minseido) 

is  considered  to  lie  perpetual  ill",  the  her!  tape  of  the 
prewar  Japan  Communist  Youth  Alliance  ami  that  of  the 
postwar  Japan  Youth  Communist  Alliance.  The  Japan  Demo¬ 
cratic  Youth  Association  (Minseidan) ,  the  predecessor  of 
the  Minseido,  was  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Japan 
Communist  Party  on  April  i?() ,  IDA1),  lot*  Lhe  purpose  of 
at  trad  in;*  youth  from  a  wide  spectrum  of  society.  This 
was  renamed  the  Japan  Democratic  Youth  Alliance  (Minseido) 
in  cimJormilv  with  tin  clvtnp.e  of  tactics  dictated  by  the 
Sixth  National  Council  meet  in,",  of  Lhe  Party  and  continues 
i  n  existence  to  date. 

Tiu*  Minse;ilo's  member:. h f  p  comprises  chiefly  younp, 
winkers,  empl oved  in  the  business  field,  who  form  the 
nucleus  o!  the  i  trp.a  n  i  za  t  i  on  ,  .  i  u.ymen  t  cd  by  some  university 
and  hi".h  school  students.  They  total  a  I  toed  her  about 
J.OOO  individuals.  Of  I  Ii  i  s  number  about  riOD  are  cadre 
memhers.  Almost  all  of  the  o  win  izat  inn  ’  s  headtpia  rt  er 
officials  are  cadre  members,  which  in  effect  makes  this 
orpau  i /.a  t  i  on  tiu*  vouth  section  of  the  Party. 
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1  ')■../  _  ■i-i'i  i  rt'<|H“i!i  !  v  r'm- 

:  -  H‘ !  i  ■  I  i  ■  i  ■  . .  f  i  i  < 1  i  .  *  u S  till1  I'f- 

i  t  ::  pi  ■  >y,t am:-.  .m.i  ili.iiiii'.  A  ■  tiic  first  nf 

I  h  ■  s  '.li'  ii-s  >i  rnnl  is  I'ticcs.  it  was  dec  idcd  that  Minseido 
si:,  .ii!  it  i  i  I'nii:, !  riu- 1  .mil  re  i  n  v  i  gt  n  a  I  <■  iLselt  .mil  Lli.il  for 
Iiii-,  I  .is!  il  v.i::  ili-s  i  i  il>  i  <•  t.i  <  l.ll'ify  t  lit'  ideology  .'Util 
dIiji  i  t  ivi-s  i>l  its  .u  t  ivit  ies.  From  these  cun fm'iu'i'K  was 
1  .  iiii  !':■■  j‘i'l  in'  1 1  i  ili.iiu'  ins  tlic  il  ;i  ra  i  ;  r  r  nf  M  i  use  *  tin 

hack  ["  ih.it  >1  its  predecessor  organ  i  xa  t  inn  ,  (lommun  i  st 

Youth  Alt  i.niiis  because  "M  i  nsi- 1  ila  1  s  program  -mil  charter 
should  in'!  be  ‘  i  '  <■'<■;!  i'll!  i!  the  Party's  p-ior  political 
orient  at:  'v  '.i  t  h.  i.aliei  lias  liev.i  de 1  e  an  i  til’ll .  "  Minseido's 
ay I'eem,  tit  to  tin1  Party's  ilem.mil  was  effected  by  t  hi1  inter- 
vent  ion  ol  cadre  members  hu !  i!  i  in1,  official  posts  ill 
Minseido's  Central  Committee.  The  9th  Mil  la  L'ped  Central 
Cumin  i  1 1  oe  meeting,  helil  on  tleeember  27  anil  ,  19r>°, 
ilef  in  i  t  i  vr|  y  doc  i  tied  on  deferring  the  renovation  of  the 
program  and  eharter  of  Minseido. 

Note  ') :  Minseiilo  is  affi  Hated  with  Lite  World 
l)c 'line ra t i e  Youth  Foderation,  a  front  organization  for 
interoationa I  eonununism,  and  concurrently  has  its  emissary 
permanently  stationed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  organ i zat i on  as  a  member  of  its  secretariat. 


b.  At  the  7th  Party  Congress,  the  Party  formulated  its 
guidance  policy  for  expanding  and  strengthening  Minseido. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Party's  prefectural 
committees  in  Kyoto,  Hyogo,  Fukuoka ,  and  Oita  dispatched 
cadre  youth  activists  as  reinforcements  to  Minseido 
headquarters.  The  Party's  diligent  guidance  and  assist¬ 
ance  has  produced  gradual  extension  of  Minsetdo's  organi¬ 
zational  strength  in  recent  times. 

2.  The  Party's  machination  against  the  Federation  of 
Japan  Youth  Associations  (Nlsscikyu), 

The  Party's  influence  in  Nisseikyo  is  extremely  weak, 
hence  the  Party  attaches  great  importance  to  its  machina¬ 
tion.  designed  to  infiltrate  this  youth  organization.  At 
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.issm  iiit  ii'ns  anti  (a  iiH.iiii  i  l .  i  ii  I  I  y  cotit  r  !  but  i  nr,  to  the  devolop- 
iin.aU  of  a  peaceful  ,  democratic  Japan."  It  is  a  federation 
emapr  i  s  i  up,  nre  fee  Lora  1  youth  associations.  All  Af>  pro  - 
feet  lira  I  a  ssoe  i  a  t  i  ons  arc  affiliated  with  this  federation. 

A  membership  number iny,  A.  J  million  individuals  constitutes 
the  st  rcnv.lii  of  the  federation.  The  number  of  cadre 
member;;  amonp,  the  federation's  membership  is  extremely 
kiwi  I  1  . 

Not  e  )  ;  At  the  annual  election  of  executives  of 
Nisseikyo,  held  on  Apt  i  1  A,  1959,  the  Party  attempted  to 
capture  the  orpani  r.at  Ion  by  maneuver inj;  to  secure,  un¬ 
opposed,  unanimity  for  a  slate  of  candidates,  endorsed  by 
die  Party.  Nevertheless,  the  Party  endorsed  slate  of 
radical  candidates,  which  contained  cadre  members,  was 
defeated.  The  Party  was  completely  routed  as  in  the 
picvious  year's  election. 

Nolo  <;  Ai  the  I'M  •:  soft- yo  P»h  (tenoral  Conyress,  held  for 
four  days  from  May  11.  1959,  the  Party  ordered  many  cadre 
members  to  attend  the  Congress  as  representatives  of  their 
local  ors’.iuizat  ions  under  the  instructions  to  propose 
"the  complete  n novation  of  Nisseikyo* s  activity  policy" 
for  the  main  purpose  of  fiy.htinp,  monopoly  capitalism, 
cha  1  Ion;1, 1  nr,  the  nonradical  policy  of  the  executive  y.roup 
of  Ni ssc ikyo. 

).  The  Party’s  infiltration  of  the  Youth  and  Student 
United  St  nipple  Conference. 
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M.,!  r  1;  |,h'  A  !  I  -.1.1  ji.in  Yi’uili  .inci  S|iuU-nL  Unit'd  St  rin'.i;  1  e 

iAiilrn  iH-i'  s|n iiisi'i  «■(!  ttii‘  Young  Mi  n ,  Young  Women  and 

udi-u!.  ■:  Mu  i  on.i  !  ''  -n  fercnce  A,,.:  i ....  L  the  Teachers  Kv-iiu.i- 
l  i  on  and  for  Sa  I'eguard  i  ng,  Peace  and  Democracy  in  tile  c  i  L  y 
„|  Wakayama  on  August  I  <> .  The  Secretary  General  and 

approx  i  in,  1 1  e  I  y  10  memlii  rs  oi  Minseido  attended  this  meet- 
; . .  ■i'll,,  party's  llvoj'.n  Pro  f  cc  turn  I  Committee  provided 

ii-„.  use  ..I  its  propaganda  car  to  the  Kobe  District  Committee 
,,j  Miu:n  ado  to  aid  in  publicizing  tlie  ileimmst  rat  im  march 
sponst  »»  <*(!  i) v  t  lit*  (ion  t  c*ri  nc*1 . 

M'tc  2:  The  Anti-rolice  AcL  Youth  and  Student  United 
Struggle  i.iaif.on  Cont'erenre  convened  tile  Destruction  of 
the  Police  Act,  Kishi  Cabinet  Overthrow  Youth  and  Student 
Central  General  Uprising  Congress  in  the  Diet  Bui  Iding  on 
November  20,  195B.  Minseido  sent  many  of  its  members, 
including  cadre  members,  to  this  Congress.  Three  of  these 
Minseido  representatives  were  among  the  protest  group 
which  he si eyed  the  Premier's  official  residence  and  other 
pul>  1  ie  offices. 

Note  i :  The  Anti -Mutual  Security  Pact  Central  Youth  and 
Student.  Joint  Struggle  Conference  was  formed  on  October  JO, 
1959 ,  with  Minseido  and  the  Sohyo  Youth  Section  as  the 
sponsoring  nuclei.  The  Party's  Youth  and  Student  Section 
joined  this  Conference  as  one  of  the  executive  member 
organizations  and  has  schemed  to  permeate  the  Conference 
with  the  Party's  influence. 
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I  >KcAN  I  ZAT  ION  or  Till.  Smin'.NT  MOVr.MF.NT 

i.  The  pr  i  nc  i  pa  1  organ i  /.a t  i oils  engaged  in  the 

st  iiili-iit  movements  ;it  present  .ire: 

Ceneral  Federation  of  All-Japan  Student  (iovern- 
mcnls  (Zeugakoren)  (Note  1). 

Federation  of  Japan  Socialist  Students  ( Shaun  kudo) 
(Note  2). 

Federation  >>f  Japan  Medical  Students  (Igakuren) 
(Note  I )  . 

i 

Keder.it  ion  of  All-Japan  Student  Newspapers 
(Zongakushin)  (Note  A). 

National  Federation  of  Private  University  Student 
Covernment s  (Shi  g.ikiiren)  (Note  5). 

School  Corps  of  Japan  Democratic  Youth  Alliance 
(Note  A). 

Note  1 :  Zengakuren  is  a  national  student  organization 
whose  membership  comes  from  the  student  governments  of 
colleges  and  universities.  It  comprises  four  regional 
and  nine  prefectural  student  government  organizations. 
Student  government  units  affiliated  with  it  number  about 
2*j0  (from  about  110  colleges  and  universities)  represent 
ing  approximately  290,000  students  --  which  is  almost 
one-half  c>£  the  total  student  body  --  totaling  about 
670,000  --  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  Japan. 

The  student  governments  of' almost  all  of  the  major 
colleges  and  universities  are  affiliated  with  the 
Zengakuren.  It  is  the  main  organization  promoting 
student  movements  in  Japan. 

Zengakuren 1 s  platform  comprises  the  development  of 
democracy  In  Japan,  amelioration  of  student  livelihood, 
the  unification  of  all  student  movements,  and  the  in¬ 
tensification  of  international  student  collaborations 
through  tlie  international  .itud  -nts  Federation  (Kokusaiga 
kuren) .  In  recent  years,  Zengakuren  has  been  basing  its 
activity  policies  on  the  class  struggle  principle  and  ha 
been  developing  radical  struggles. 
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\  !  I  <  ■ :  I  In  . I, mu. ir',  l*iM'  C.  mi  i  n  I  i  ovs  ci  it  icism  ■!  [nlirna- 
!  i  'll.il  i  S'll  .  till'  I 'I' U  I  I'SS  i  ■  '1 1  JUp.lll  fl'T-  !  s(  l.irtv's 

M- 1  i  1 1  Current  Fuel  ion  i  > :  tin-  i’.iiiv’s  Inlorii.il  imi.ilisl 
Fuel  ion  I  h*  i  mu  *  scvi-fi'.  A  scp.ment  of  llio  student  leaders 
..I  t  ho  Intorii.it  i  ■  ■  i 1 .  i !  is*  dec  i  iii'ii  tu  seize  tho  '  cutler  sli  i  p 
.i|  tin-  student  i  .niMuin  i  si  movement  by  forming,  Hanseng.ak  udo . 

€  Ill.  1 1  >  L  el's  1 1 1  this  '  >r;',.lll  i  M  t  i  nil  were  formed  ill  till'  ilia  jur 
nil  i  vers  i  l  ios  and  imI  le-'es  ;  niomliorsh  i  ji  was  nil  an  individual 
I).  i  s  i  s  . 

Tho  i’.nly's  Main  (intieiit  Faction  re  1  dll'  I  oss  1  y  attacked 
ll.msengukudo.  At  the  Sill  Ciiii^ress  nf  Zcngakufen ,  held 
in  June  i  US !\  tho  Party  hail  the  Main  (ItirrenL  Fact  inn's 
cadre  .students  propose  a  resolution  seeking  the  liquidation 
el  liansoii.siki.ido.  The  resol ut  ion  was  passed  and 
Hansengakudo  was  virtually  liquidated.  However,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Roku/.ciikyo  meet  in;;,  the  Party  confessed 
the  error  of  its  action  against  Hansengakudo  and  apologized 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  organization. 

This  sparked  the  reconstruction  of  Hansengakudo, 

The  7th  Kniarged  National  Committee  Meeting  of  Hansengakudo 
he  Ul  in  December  19^8  asserted  that  "student  movements  are 
political  struggles"  and  decided  to  reinforce  the  political 
activities  of  Zengukuren.  Tills  positively  influenced 
Zongakuren 1 s  8th  Central  Committee  meeting  to  adopt  a 
political  struggle  policy.  Front  this  time,  Hansengakudo 
beezme  active  as  the  mainstay  organization  of  the  Zenga- 
kuren  movement.  The  Ath  National  Congress  of  Hansengakudo, 
held  May  2S-27,  I9S.K,  proclaimed  the  active  promotion  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the 
working  class  bv  collaborating  with  it  For  the  purpose  of' 
realizing  socialism.  For  implementing  this  purpose  it 
ihUiigtd  its  name  to  Federation  of  Japan  Socialist  Students 
(Shagakudo) -  Since  its  Hansengakudo  era,  Shagakudo 
attracted  the  radical  activist  students.  Shagakudo  is 
active  as  the  spearhead  of  all  Zeiigakuren  movements  by 
providing  the  latter  with  its  struggle  targets  and  move¬ 
ment  policies.  Prior  to  every  Zengakuren  meeting,, 

Shagakudo  convenes  its  own  meeting  to  predetermine  ..lie 
agenda  and  outcome  of  the  former's.  Its  organ  izat Iona  I 
strength  comprises  approximately  l  it)  chapters  in  various 
colleges  and  universities  with  a  total  membership  of 
uppr. imatcly  I, KUO  students. 
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!>'  >!  I  In  m  ■iii.H.i.i  i.'li  i i -lie  -  l  li  i  iV.  :i'i  .ils> 

ill;  /> -I  l".i i.  u  n  'li  ,  i  h  i  'I  ■  i' .  >r  1 1 1  has 
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li.-  .  :  Zi  i);’, .’i  !•■  •  r  ■  i  i  i  n  i  a  1  i  ■ « !  <  r.H  i  <  m  nt  eol  lerc  news- 
I  ■  t  |>i  -  I  l  c  I  •  •  i  I .  i  '(  d  object  ivo  is  I  hr  development  ol 

Mudenl  iiccspapers  Ini'  the  s.i  i  ••I'.ii.'t  rd  i  nr  ■  •  i  ponce  and 
ikiiiiK-  rif  v  ,  jn'iiiiii't  inn  uf  academic  studies:  .liul  nilturc, 

I  ifft1  i.ii  n|  :  pi-ffli,  .iikI  sa  feiya;  ir«l  i  iif.  t  lie  livelihood  nf 
stmii  nls.  I|.i'.ir"ci  ,  i  l  s  act  ivitv  consists  virtually  in 
mutually  |>rnv  i  il  i  >v’.  iutnnu.it  inn  cniu  crn  in/,  policies  and 
analysis  ul  events  and  s  i  l  u.l  t  Inns  amour,  student  movements 
in  affiliated  student  newspapers.  This  organization 
serves  as  the  information  bureau  of  the  various  student 
movements.  Presently  I  lie  student:  newspapers  of  all  major 
universities  .aid  failures,  number  i  rip.  about  !.  ■'> 0  a  1  to? ’.ether  . 
are  affiliated  with  this  organization. 

Note  1  :  Shipakurcn  is  a  federal  !on  of  the  student 
government  s  of  private  eollej'.cs  ami  universities  -  - 
numbering  approximately  50-odd  institutions  altogether  -- 
c  laiming,  a  membership  of  about  150,000  students.  Actual 
membership ,  however.  Ls  considered  to  be  far  less  than 
tills.  This  roup  was  formed  with  the  objective  of 
chal  lenpinp,  /.ennakurcn  and  developing  a  "sane"  student 
movement.  in  recent  times  it  has  not  been  very  active. 

Note  6:  As  mentioned  in  Note  5,  Ship.akuren  is  a 
federation  at  the  forefront  of  the  youth  movement.  At 
prpsenr  the  nationwide  student  membership  in  Minseido 
numbers  about  100.  This  ^roup  is  composed  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  corps  and  hij’h  school  corps.  Approximately  10  colleges 
and  universities  and  10  hiph  schools  are  affiliated  in  this 
ory.anixat  ion. 

I’.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  student  movements 
in  Japan  have  been  under  the-  yiidance  of  the  Japan  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  have  invariably  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
leftist  movements  (Note  1).  However,  recently  many  of 
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They  .in.'  i.i'iipt'c!  in  ti.>  <1  i  fferent  newly  organ  i  zed  political 
■  irj'.'m  i  xa  t  in  .s  :  the  C«  hiiiih  i  n  i  s  t  Al  1  in  net-  (Kyodn)  (Note  2), 


anil  tin'  . Japan  Revolutionary  Cummin i s t  Alliance  (ix.ikukvoilo) 


(Notes  I  ami  A).  The  Party  anil  these  two  organ  f  xat  i  ons 


are  involved  in  a  harsh  ractional  fighL  ovel  the  control 


if  t  lie  policies  anil  leadership  of  student  movements. 


Not  e _ ]_:  in  March  i959  the  Party  cel),  of  Tokyo  University 

made  a  report  to  the  Japan  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 


in  which  appears  the  following:  "By  means  of  the  struggle 
for  res  tor  i  nr,  education  to  normalcy  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  the  cadre  students  have  proselytized 
approximately  5,000  students  and  concomitantly  established 
about  J00  student  cells  in  the  various  colleges  and 
universities.  They  have  also  organized  Zengakurcn, 
comprising  the  student  governments  of  300  colleges  and 
universities  with  a  membership  totaling  approximately 
300,000."  Though  this  report  contains  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration,  it  does  tell  the  process  by  which  the  Party 
established  control  of  leadership  over  student  movements. 
The  article  by  the  Party  Central  Executive  Committee 
entitled  "The  Issues  Concerning  the  Party's  Actions  on 
the  Student  Movements"  in  the  December  29,  1958,  issue 
of  Akahata  also  confirms  this  fact:  "The  Party  Central 
Conwii ttee ' s  control  is  most  advanced  in  several  of  the 
areas  of  its  activities  among  which  is  the  student  move¬ 
ment  field."  Currently,  students  who  are  Party  card 
holders  are  considered  to  number  approximately  2,000. 

Up  until  the  June  l  Incident  student  cadre  members  not 
only  held  most  of  the  executive  posts  in  the  student 
organizations  Zcngakuron  and  Shagakudo,  but  also  con¬ 
trolled  the  major  executive  posts  in  tl  -■  student  govern¬ 
ments  and  student  clubs  in  rhe  major  universities  and 
colleges.  Moreover,  in  the  local  chapters  of  Zengakuren 
and  Shagakudo  there  are  both  cadre  groups  and  Party  cells. 
Even  today  it  is  estimated  that  about  110  student  cells 
still  exist  in  the  nation’s  colleges  and  universities. 
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.■ -1. 1 1  ■■  i  I  ••  .  1 1 1  •.  1  li  l  It*.-  i  r  mw  i  >r; an  i  za  t  ion  after 

::;i-  .;  ,=:. !  1 1  i  !  ■  :  A:  I  i  .  )  i  I '  l  '  (  I  it  -  t  A  tlKI  A;i  K L  i  1 1  i  S  l  C 1 1  J  ,  t  IlC 

(  ;i  I •  i  •  •  as  tin  I  Lrv.t  i>ri>!itu  i.t!  r«i  i  •  r » «i  i  - 

:-.i[  i ,  - 1 1 .  .ir  .■•nii'i-il  in  I  HA  7  with  noth  Marx  find  K 1 1  y.e !  s 
p.iri  it-  iji.it  itv.’..  Kvi’tln  is  tin1  mx  I  cus  around  which  the 
Ant  •-  I .  i ;  i.  ■  1 1  (it  miii'ihii  i  si  !  ’- 1  »■  t  y  Main  Fact  ion  forces  within 
'i-;r-.iiti!l'i’ii  .ind  Sh  o’.ikudo  .ire  v.I  l IliTi-d ,  Presently  till' 

!  ■  1  < ! >  rs  of  Kvmio  lin ini)|io  1  i  ze  t  ho  central  set  re  t  a r  ia t  of 
/.i  n  ..iieaivn  .mil  Slt-i  -.ttUudo.  !  lu-  members!!  i  p  of  Kyndn  numbers 
i  |!j>r.i:-  i  m:;i  t  c  ! ’■  mu'  which  1 1  to  plurality  are  student's, 
KvihIu's  basic  organizational  runn.it,  similar  to  that  of 
tin-  Japan  Communist.  Party,  is  composed  of  cells.  Currently 
it  is  thou,, ’it  to  have  cells  in  approximately  40  universities 
ami  col  ny.es.  The  cells  in  Tokyo  University,  Wasedu 
University,  Kyoto  University  and  Kyushu  University  are 
taking  the  leadership  roles. 

Not  e  i  :  Kakukvodo  was  organ  i  zed  some  time  in  1947  for 
tile  unification  of  Japan's  Trotsky i Les .  Tt  proclaims 
Trotsky's  thesis  of  perpetual  revolution,  the  worldwide 
overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
privileged  Stalinist  [style]  bureaucracy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  also  seeks  the  downfall  of  the  Japan  Communist  Party, 
which,  as  the  minion  of  Kremlin  bureaucracy,  advocates 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  capitalist  nations.  It  is 
working  for  the  establishment  of  the  .Japan  Chapter  of  the 
4th  International.  Tls  current  total  membership  is  about 
200,  of  which  170  are  students,  (See  the  article  by  the 
Party  Central  Committee's  Discipline  Committee  which 
appeared  in  the  June  10-12,  19S8,  issue  of  Akahatn  en¬ 
titled  "fhc  Trotskvites  Activities  as  Mainly  Judged  from 
their  Publications  Activities";  the  article  hv  the  Party 
Central  Committee's  Youth  and  Student  Section  entitled 
■'The  Activities  of  Trotskyites  and  the  Party's  Duties," 
which  appeared  in  the  June  K  and  9,  19AH,  issue  of 
Akah.it  a ;  and  also  the  article  entitled  "Kakukyodo's 
Programs,"  which  appeared  in  the  Number  V*  issue  of  the 

Kakukyodo  or;’, an,  Wor  1  d _ Kcyo  1  ut  ion  ,  issued  on  September  1 r' , 

I9ri‘>.)  Moreover,  after  the  June  I  Incident,  Kakukvodo 
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•I  -  1 1 1  i  .  i  i  i'l:  -..'lii'l;  split  I  I'  -  >"■  i  k  VI  nil  .  and  .  li.in  KI'Hl'll  ils 
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I'l)  :  '  i  i  !  •  .■>'-•  til.  II  "v.'f  .111'  ti  i  S 1  >.  1 1 II I  i  II}'  lll’I'.l1,  iSt' 

in  ii  i  :'ii  within  i  it*-  S.ici  iiis!  t'.irl  v  has  been  rendered 

uiit  cnahl  e  till  ■  >i s; ■. ! i  ilii-  i  nt  nr  fci'ciirc  .i|  Kakukvodn  ..ml 
Kviuin."  As  its  successor  iit  v.iniz.it  ion,  the  4tl>  lnlern.!- 
t  innil  Japan  Commi  t  tee  was  iLs  >«.•  r :; !  i  ip  is 

‘ii'i'v  small.  Students  who  art1  members  of  this  nr  anima¬ 
tion  an  ink  in;1,  mil  membership  in  the  Socialist'  Part  y 
lor  tactical  reasons  aiul  seem  to  he  r.r.'.nped  Lor.clhc; 
within  the  Conference  for  Democrat  i  mat  ion  oi  tin-  Student 
Movements  (Cakuminkyo) ,  which  comprises  students  advocatin'1, 
the  Socialist  Party's  cause.  Cakumi nkyo '  s  membership  is 
small  .anti  scattered  in  Tokyo.  It  has  one  representative 
each  in  the  executive  committee  of  /'.envakuren  and  the 
Tokyo  Student  Cover ament  Association  (To^akurcn) . 


B.  CURKPNT  STATUS  OF  Till-:  STtlDKN'T  MOVKMKNT 


1.  The  current  tactional  strifes  over  the  control 


af  leadership  of  the  student  movements. 

a.  The  Party's  r.u  idance  policy  rerau'dln;1,  suident 


movements  : 


(!)  As  mentioned  previously  t  hi'  Party's  e,u  idance 


d|  lev  repai  d  i  nr.  student  movements  is  to  rerar.l 


them  as  one  xeeinr  of  the  uni  let!  front  of  youth 


nts  in  '.enei'.il.  for  this  reason,  the  Party 
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ii’)  ll'ri  vi-r,  it  present  this  I'.ii  t  v  polity  is 
denounced  .is  "rij’.lnist  opportunism"  I>v  ant  i  -  Part  v 
students,  who  ha  vi-  monopol  ir.ed  tin'  i  euilersh  i  p  loirs 
i’i  student  movements  and  are  developiny  t  In.'  i  r 
s  t  ruy,/, !  cs  i  ndvpendonl  !  y  of  Party  yn j dance,  i  he 
Party  is  label  in--*  amt  denouncin'1.  these  students  as 
"ext  reme  t»-f  fist  Trotsky i  i  rs"  and  rer.ards  t  hr 
iiiininat  iii)  of  them  I  rani  student  movements  and  t  hr 
rr-rst  ah  It  shmrni  o'  tin-  Party  hee.euionv  over 
si-ui'rnt  activities  as  tin-  l’ailv's  most  urp.ent 
t  a  s  Is . 

Note  :  art-  l  hi'  Kuliu'iarv  rnlilli'it  '  Policy  lor  Youth  Move¬ 
ment  s"  issurd  hv  the  Party's  Youth  Section's  Mational 
('oiifcreiu  e  held  on  •)«■<-»  iij.i'f  I"  and  TO .  and  also 

thr  I’olit  ira!  He port  a  tin-  7th  I’aitv  Poiir.l’css  ,  jin  vionslv 
men  t  i  oitfil .  1  hr  .  1 1  oi 4,*ii:«  -  a  ioiird  art  irlr  hv  tin-  Party  Pentral 

(  i  mini  it  iii'  r  v it  ut  i  vi-  yv. -  up  entitled  'thr  Issues  <  Y  nit  i-r  n  i  tv 
tin-  Party's  Art  ions  on  t  |»-  Ml  intent  M.ivn.iriit  k"  statist 
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i-'k'iv.', i i-? ; ft  is  M  ti  !n‘  ".f.'lir  it.  [•»  tin*  br  in»*  ■  »:  <liss»‘Iu- 
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!  j .  ,'i .  Hu  1  ■  !  •  >>;■  ■  lit  i  t-  s  i  ■  etc  n?  .  n- 1  i  i  t  i  i  -  s 

f  • !  •  i  ifn  prided  t  i  if.-nsf  I  vc  *;  >  *  1 1  t  h<  -  t .  i  <  !  t  1i.it  i  I  it  . 

i  1*1  s  II.  I . !  I  I-C  .  I  u-1 1  /fl  i  .1 l«  1 1  •  #  1 1  !  its  miITV 

pi  i.  lit  ,  fii  I  1 1  'fil  its  mcmbt  rsh  i  i> .  nui  r  »•  Ini  ni'fcii 
the  .iff  .'in  i  /.,u  i  mi  without  ..ny  help  I  f .  >:n  the  I’.triv. 

this  very  rt.Ms.iii  t  hey  wort-  prune  in  .tel  mi 
their  ,iwn  initiative  in  ana  1  yx.  iiip,  .mt!  or  it’in.it  in,; 
m  mii’iii  movements  .utd  en^.iv.eti  in  riitlie.il  political 
s  L  ruy.p,  1  es  --  indepenilent  nf  Party  control.  When 
their  extreme  .let  ions  were  criticized  by  the  Party 
Central  Cow:  i  t  tee  ,  they  count  oral  lacked  by  claiming, 
that  the  Party  Central  Committee  had  provided 
i  s !  cad  i  ny,  c.u  idanee"  and  charged  it  with 
"dereliction  of  duties'*  (Mote  1). 

(2)  The  students  are  aware  that  they  possess  the 
menial  acuity  of  the  intel  1  iy.entsia  and  the  youth's 
ability  to  react  quickly  to  changes  of  events. 

This  is  what  motivates  the  leaders  ot'  the  student 
movements.  For  t  lie  sanr-  reason,  they  feel  tli.lt 
they  should  assume  the  "pioneer"  role  in  orient  i  nr, 
the  si  i’ll)’;.’ I  e  policies  ol  ot  lid  social  classes  such 
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Student 

iiRivcini'nc  leadership.  Tilt*  anlaroii  i  sm  between  these 
two  croons  was  apparent  as  early  as  the  autumn  >( 

IMS/  when  they  adviin.  «•«’  . trie;:!! y  opposed  Inter 

pretut  ions  of  the  revolution.  This  break  between 
the  two  commenced  when  Soviet  Russia  put  the  first 
tM.iii-m.uie  satellite  into  orbit,  which  caused  the 
Coninuni  st  camp  to  boast  of  its  super  i  nity  ami  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  socialist  system.  Concurrently 
with  this  event  came  the  "co-ex isteni  e"  thesis 
advocated  by  the  Internationalist  faction  in  the 
Commun i si  camp.  A  faction  ol  the  cadre  student 
leaders  of  ’onpakuren  criticized  the  thesis  as 
rightist  opportunism  which,  ip.n«»r  inp.  the  class 
stmiv.le,  ahaiidoiied  the  fiy.ht  for  eradicatin'',  the 
fundamental  causes  of  imperialistic  wars  (Mote  ’•)■ 
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r-i.’V  < -in.  ■  i :  l  '  thesis  (Mote  'i). 
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i  inn; i  L  i  i  ill  ill  t  hi  -  S  l  :  n  letl  I 


Iv'te  2  :  See  l  In-  /.eiu’.ikuren  report  dated  January  I,  19V), 
ei  1 1  il  I  i-tl  "Tin-  Crisis  hi'  the  lap. in  C<  udiiiiu  i  st  Party  and  the 
Student  Movement, "  issued  under  the  name  of  Kennichi 

Kayama  , 

The  Part  v  Central  Cumin  i  tree  charged  that  t  lie  Party 
had  caused  this  undes i rah  I e  situation  after  the  Sixth 
Nat  i-inal  t  tonne  i  I  Meet  ini',  when  il  formulated  a  policy 
heavilv  biased  in  lavoi  ul  pul  it  iea!  eampa  i  pn  i  nj', ,  anil 
faulty  with  i  espeet  In  the  c,u  i  dance  prnvided  various 
oreanizai  ions  under  Party  control,  union;',  which  Zenpukuren 
played  the  central  rule.  The  resit  I  is  of  these  mistakes, 
combined  with  the  post  -Coimc  i  I  Meeting,  tendency  of  Lite 
Party  toward  liberal  ism  and  decentralization,  fusteretl 
the  cadre  students'  inclination  to  challenge  the  Party 
itself  and  to  create  tt  Student  Communist  Party  -- 
i ndepeiuicn t  of  the  Party  itself.  Further,  Lite  Party 
.haryed  that  the  recuperation  of  the  student  movement 
was  relatively  easily  effected  in  contrast  to  that  of 
Lhi'  worker  movement  and  the  fanner  movement,  and  that 
the  s  t  uden t  s  had  become  conceited  about  their  political 
capabilities.  this,  in  turn,  led  them  to  think  that 
( hey  should  provide  leadership  for  the  work! up,  class 
(see  tin  previously  mentioned  "The  issues  Concern  inn,  the 
Party's  Ai  t  ions  on  the  Student  Movements"). 

Nu|_c  J  .  This  so-callid  "pioneer  thesis"  is  most  clearly 
indicated  hy  the  publication  entitled  japan  Student 
Movement s ,  edited  hy  the  Toky  ■  University  Student  Mi  ve- 
mi'iil  Research  Society.  This  hook  postulates  that  "student 
nil  i  v  i  ‘ini  *  n  t  s  are  social  mov  ement  s .  ,  .  and  are  also  political 
it  ni!',;'  Ics"  ;  and  that  the  stratev.ii-  task  ol  student 
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- .  iii  ,  1 1 ■!  :  in  j ;  r  1  i  •  I  .  I  ‘  i .  1 1  ■  : :  £  ;  1 1  I  aw  I kc lied  ,  Ilu- 

■ '  i  i :  ■  i  i  - ; :  i  .  .in-.i  .i  I-mv:.  !i  m  .mil  pi'.  i- ■  i  i  li  •  ■■uidanci  in  I  lie  i  r 
-. :  r,  1  .  -  .  r  •  i  ■  i  1 1  . 1  I  ;  ■■■  'I  mu  I  I  In  ■  .  i  I .  I  I'tu  1 1 1 

i ; ■  1 1 « i  ■  i  it i  i  1 1  -  ■  ■  i '  i  ■ .  i  i .  .  1 1 1 •  i  thereby  i  1 1 c  I  i  i - 1 1  i -  I  !u  1 1  i  i ‘ i ■  i  l  i  1 1 1 >  til 
'he  i  ;  i  .i  ■  -  l  i  •  l  .  >  i  In  ■  -i  ni  .m. I  farmers.'  I  hi  s  ill  it  into 

i  •.  :.  l  i  i  iii;1. 1  v  ii!  1  *  .  I  *  .  i  in  !  in-  !  i  r  in;  .»!  I  In  ■  ••  •  ii'it  I  i  v<  •  pis  nip 
"!  /.i -n;>i ku i'i ni  in  its  i  emit  Am  i  - Kv.'i  iu.it  inn  ni  Teachers  , 

Ant  i  -  I’n  I  i  re  Ai  l  ;iihI  Anli-Mulii.il  lirair  i  l  y  Pari  s  t  • ' * i } i  es . 

K.  1 1 1  ■  1 :  This  is  the  Innc  I  In-  i'kmi  :  On  .  I  u  n  t  ■  1,  1'1'iK, 

I  liu  /.i'n.i'.aluimi  1  I  tli  donr.ress  Represent  at  i  vos  (.roup  (lon- 
i  cmirc  was  i  miufiii'd  at  party  lieadqua  i'i  its.  The  majority 
nl'  liu-  railrr  t  udellt  .1  t !  end  i  n  V,  till'  cMnl’cri'm'i'  re  jecled 

i  lie  uu  i  liaiin:  provided  by  tlm  Party  headquarters  stall" 
an<l  passed  a  resnlut  inn  demand  i  up,  tile  dismissal  nl‘  a  I  I 
ii;i  ’iiilii  ‘  r  s  nl  l  lie  Party's  Central  dommittee.  The  students 
,l!s"  assaulted  the  Party  staff  members  at  lend  in;',  ilu 
ennferem'e  and  impeded  their  escapiup,  from  Llie  eonferenee 
I'm  uu  .  (See  the  arlieles  liy  tile  I’artv  {'.(.‘lit  fa  I  fa  >111111  i  t  t  ei' 

Stand  i  n;;  Knecutive  (Inmmi  tte-- ,  titled  "The  Scandal  at  tin 
/cnp.niaireii  Coiip.ress  Kepresi'ntatives  Croup  Conference," 

.lune  S ,  l‘),K  issue  nf  AKaha  la ;  by  the  Parly  secretarial, 
titled  flie  Violation  of  Party  Discipline  by  the  Zonp.nkuren 
Croup  and  Some  Ke Levant  Facts, "  June  1,  l^AH  issue  of 
Aka  hat  a  ;  anil  "Investigation  Report  on  the  Assault  incident 
and  Violation  of  Party  Keen  1  at  ions  and  Disciplines  which 
Occurred  at  the  Party  Headquarters  rn  June  l,1  July  ID 
and  71,  l‘)riH,  Aka  ha  fa  ■  ) 

Nijted:  I’ll*'  reason  for  student  lenders'  criticism  ol  the 

Part  v  was: 

(a)  At  this  time,  in  anticipation  of  the  prospective 
7 1 1 1  Party  f‘*>n;* res:: ,  the  prospective  Party  prop, ram  was 

be  in,’,  discussed  amoiiy,  I  hi'  cadre  members  and  the  re* 
evaluii  inn  ,,i  tin*  revolution  thesis  was  hi  i  tip,  publicly 
deb.a  I  ed , 

(b )  Al  the  I'Di  !i  Par  tv  C  >n.',ress  of  the  (l.S.S.K.  , 

held  in  ID'di,  Milovaii,  i  lie  1‘iisl  Vie*'  Pri-mier,  iiail  revealed 
that  a  p. at  ion  of  I  he  Short  History  "f  bolshevism  contained 
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It-i-ir.iiil  i .  1  n  1|  till-  ini|i'.)rl  .line  ■  t  -.111-  roll-  -I  |iu 

I'  i  .  -1  :!v  v  . 

(i  )  Tin-  1'i  i  iH  li  f -i ii. mum  i  si  iMi  l  v's  support  ol  t  In 
l-‘i  fiifli  iii-niil'lif  fit  l  hi-  Alio-l'inii  issue,  l  In-  sla-oiat  ion  -’I 
Mu  ii  ...  I  ill  i.-n  in  I  iuIiuh's  i  ■!  ,  1  In-  e  n  I  i  irn- me  ill  el  the 

i:i  ;  miw  i  ile  e -'.‘I  In. it  i  iiii  nl  t  f.ti'lif  rs  which  c  onum*  nc  i*i!  in 
.liinif  prcleclllie  -ill  nl  tllesi-  .ulvi-rsf  events,  both 
ilmiif  si  ie  and  Inreij'.n,  ilmve  the  cadre  student  ;;  tn  the 
.  i’m  lusiiin  that  l  lie  se  were  facts  which  cou  L(l  net  he 
explained  away  ami  justified  hy  the  peaceful  cnex  i  St  ence 
thesis.  They  therefore  concluded  that  in  order  to  cope 
with  this  adverse  situation  it  was  necessary  to  sh  i  t  t  t  lie 
Party's  policy  from  "peaceful  cut's  i  stence"  to  that  of 
"class  conflict."  (Sec  the  articles  hv  KKNNI0II1 
K  i  sh imoto ,  "What  is  the  Mian  i up  of  tile  St  udent  Movement  ?" 
Number  l  issue  nl  the  Shapakudo  nrj’.in ,  The  Theoretical 
front  ;  l-'or  the  Advancement  of  the  Student.  Movement  , 

Number  10  issue  of  the  Kyntlo  or  pan ,  l*rnl  etariat  News; 
"From  Peaceful  Coexistence  to  the  laslabl i shment  of 
Perpetual  Peace";  "Historical  Significance  of  Lho 
Stray, pie  for  Sa fepuard i ny  Peace.’  Number  3  revised  issue 
of  the  Hnnsenpakudo  orpan ,  Anti-War  Banner  Tnl'onnat  ion ; 
and  the  Number  8  and  *)  issues  of  the  Tokyo  University 
cell  or pan ,  Marxism  and  Leninism-) 

Note  s  :  The  meaning  of  "the  reconversion  of  the  student 
movements"  is  as  follows:  Prior  to  this  time  the  cadre 
student's  in  control  of  Zenpakuren  had  based  their  pul  icy 
on  "safepuardinp  peace."  Henceforward  they  based  their 
policies  on  the  "class  conflict,"  and  they  postulated 
that  "student  movements  should  he  the  allies  of  the 
workinp  class. "  Accordinply  they  soupht  a  formula  that 
would  enable  student  movements  to  join  effectively  in 
the  struppies  for  freeinp  the  workinp  class  (see  pope  8, 
"Reports  and  Decisions  of  the  Zenpukuren  12th  Provisional 
National  Conprcss") .  On  May  2'j ,  l*tr>8,  Hansenp.akudo  pro¬ 
claimed  that  "it  is  essential  that  student  movements  he 
belter  inteprated  with  the  st''upple  for  freeinp  till  work- 
inp  class,  and  that  s  him  I laneous 1 y  socialist  theories 
should  hi'  the  puldinp  principles  ol  student'  movement  s ,  as 
befit  tiny.  the  students,  who  constitute  the  revolui'  ioivirv 
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i  -mi.  *  ■*  m  i  ■  !'•:  i .  'ii  r  i .  i  i  i  I  i  fi  l  (1h<  i  tlt-«  i  ]  i  r.'.  i  c.  i  ! 

i  .0  i  I, :  1 1  ■  .i-i  :■  .1  tit!.  ,  .  1 1  ic  ■  i  ■;  .  ■.  •  i  i  • .  i  ■  *.  •  i'i -t  I  lit  !>!■  Lilt  1  irsl 

.  ..  i  n  i  I  ■  :•  i  ,i  I  1 1  .it  it  ;  In-  "  rtt  i  it  i  vr  rs  i  t  mi  thesis  -  -  Mu  shill 

I  i  -  i  :i  ■.  i '  i  ■ i .  \  i-.'t  t  i  si  fin  v  |.i  class  s  t  ruf,: 1 1  ■ .  "  Mi  iri'i  ivi'  r  , 

I  ! '  i  s  t  .  1  i  i  ill;  I  •  i|  I  I  us  >  I't  ■fit'.  I  I  ICC  till  VC  IS  i  i'll  III.  I  ill'  |  u  IS  s  i  it  I  (• 

;  I  .i  :  .  .  .  ..  ;  I  - : :  i  •: :  . '  I  'In'  A  M  t-  l:i  pan  1-  oiler,  i 1  ini'  1 1  i  S 1  lit  It'll  I 

i.i  I  ii'iu'f  M  mlv  C.ofici  its;  (Sli.'iki'iTfii)  in  Aue,ust  I'l'iK, 
inn!,  f  I  lit'  sponsorship  nl  hoi  Ii  /.eiipoknroii  .'‘lit!  *  li.ieakt  ■  <  I  -  > 

.sii.i  ki'iil'ii',  ii.ltl  ti  | i  in  <  , ,i  ..  1 1  ...t.l  i  n>  >|  it'  I  .i  i  i  vt  sime 

I  ’»■>;» ,  Is  '  ii. iw  il  h.ul  lift'll  ivt'ii  .1  iifW  I  f.ISC  till  I  i  1 1  •  tor 

i  In-  purpose  t.l  t  ■  hi  - 1  hi  i'.'  i  i  nj>  iti'.il  ivr  research  in  socialist 
i  In- 1  if  i  f  s  whit'll  wnult!  revive  true  Marxism. 

f,  TIh*  post-June  I  Incident  .ml  i- Party  I  act i ni'.i  1 
iiuiviMiicnt  s  anti  tin*  1’ariy‘s  cl  tort  to  reassert  iis  leader- 
ship  nver  the  eaiiro  students. 

(I)  The  Party  Central  Committee  was  violently 
fiii'tii'ev!  over  the  June  I  Incident  as  a  disruption 
of  Party  discipline  anil  Party  ni'itan  ixat ;  ional 
principles  without  parallel.,  not  only  in  the 
10-year  history  of  Japan's  Communist  Party  but 
also  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  Communist 
Parties  (Note  i).  The  Party  Centr.il  Commi t tee 
immediately  commenced  inves citation  of  the 
incident  and  since  the  end  ol  1 0  r>  8  on  three 
separate  oeeasions  iias  eillier  expelled  or 
restricted  cadre  pr  i  v  )  1 1  re:.  of  71’  cadre  students, 
aim  in)',  whom  were  the  committee  chairman  of  the 
P.enp.akuren,  KKNNiCin  Kayama  (Note  J) . 

(J)  I  low  did  tlie  cadre  student  Leaders  ol 
/'.i'ii>'1.ii.iir«'ii  and  Shai'.akiiil- ■  read  to  this?  They 
completely  i.’.nored  the  disciplinary  act  inns  ol 
Liu'  Party  Central  Committee  and  emit  timed  to  lead 
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;  '  •  '■ '  f  h'i  ■  -vi  I  <[])(]  I  r  1 1  v  -  \  .  i  !  u  - 1 !  i  >  >•  i  t » t  I  c.m  lirt  s, 

1  ■  ■>  >■  >'  1  1  1 1 1  I  v  ,  I  !  i <  ■  • .  -  ■  i  1 1 1 1  i  ■  ::  i  i  idem  s  ,  v'  ■  'll::  I  i  t  1 1 1  i  1 1;  ■ 

■<ll  -  ll.Kl  I'll  '  ■;  IVllI  !',n  I-.XI-I  U  t  i  VI-  Cl  mull  i  l  I  <■<•  .  buC.lillC 

I  In-  niii  Inis  in  tin-  I  .  nu:, 1 1  inn  of'  a  splinLer 

i-niiiimili  i  Kl  I’.lll  v  fact  loll.  On  lli'i'niilicr  I.’, 

inis  tact  ion  ory..  i  n  i  /,<  *<l  itselt  into  t  In*  1  'ommi  in  i  s ! 

All  i .  mm  o  i  1  h  tin-  avowed  purpose  ol  liriin1  tli<*  t  i'll  I  V 
riv.'l  ut  ion.ii  v  radical  po I i t  i  i a  I  party  (Noli'  i)  , 

(0  Oil  t  lu-  otht-r  baud,  the  J  Vi  r  L  v  Cion  frill  Committee, 
exaspei  ,i  l  oil  li  v  tlu.1  June  I  1  no-  i  c  It'll  L  ,  recoi'.n  i  xed  t  ho 
noTss  i  t  v  lor  immoil  i  :i  i  o  reconstitution  of  its 
student  movement  |>n  1  icv,  .mil  ordered  cadre  organs 
on  !  Ik  loon  I  level  to  roinforoo  their  guidance  and 
discipline  over  radio  student  rolls.  Further, 
the  Central  (loinin  i  t  too  rope.a  toil  l.y  warned  the 
student  movements  against  becomin}’  hiasetl  in  the 
editorials  of  Akahata  (Mote  a).  The  CenLral 
flonmii  t'tee  d  i  sc  i  p  I  i  nod  one  cadre  student  leader 
after  another  for  enp.ar,  i  nr,  in  ant  I -Party  splinter 
faction  movements .  Such  students  were  assailed 
as  Trotskyites.  The  Central  Committee  has  been 
ill  tempt  in.v,  to  expel  them  not  only  from  the  cadre 
hut  ill  so  from  the  st  udent  movement  (Note  fi). 

(A)  Since  then,  up  to  the  end  of  October  l1)')1), 
the  various  echelons  or  the  cadre  have  disciplined 
for  anti-l’arty  splinter  faction  activities 
approximately  I  5(1  cadre  students  of  which  about 
SO  were  expelled  from  tin1  in-tv  (Note  7), 

('>)  Kvodo  subsequent  I  y  decided  to  clarify  l  lie 
political  nature  ol  its  proc.rams.  Simultaneously, 
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i "  ■  i  iii  1 1  i"i'i  rni  nt  (  In  ■  I  '  >  I  I  i  iv.’  in:1,  "t  ,:m  i :  i !  inns  : 

' -It.  !  i. ;  nil  >  in  tin-  student  ivcintn  I  area;  in  I  lie 

i-ili.'f  n:.  'Vi'iiH  n!  I  it  id,  I  ill'  new  I  V  I  armed  Stic  ii'l  list 
Vniilli  and  Worker  Alliance  (Nhuxc  i  tin)  ,  t  i '« ■  Site  ill  isl 
'.'.':tii  ’  -  ':'■■•(  ii’l  v  (Sha  I  ukvn)  .inti  the  A I  I  -  )••>  j'.u  i  Vintlh 
!V.  i  'he r  Assoc  ini  i .  >  1 1  (/,■ 'nit  vi 'sliud.in)  --  an  affiliate 
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affiliated  with  Kyndo  arc  sucres  s  i  vc  I  v  .  one  aftci' 
another,  pub  1  i  sh  I  nr,  their  respect  i  vc  orp.uns  anti 
iif"  enp.ap.cil  in  active  pro|inp,;mda  activities  (Note  S). 


Noit  i:  Sec  the  editorial  in  li.i  dune  i ,  l9r)K,  issue 
of  Akaiia  t  a .  "The  Principles  oi  the  doctrine  of  Marx  and 
hen  in  Mac  Not  lie  Distorted.1 


I 

Not  e  l‘ ;  See  the  articles  l>y  t  ho  Party  Central  Committee 
titled  "Tie  Disposal  of  Some  Cadre  Students  Who  Trans¬ 
gressed  Par  tv  Discipline.'  Aka  hat  a ,  July  1H,  19r)8;  by  the 
Party  secretariat  titled  "The  Second  Disposition  of  the 
Ant  1  -i)i  sr  i pi  i ne  Incident  Which  Occurred  at  the  /'.enyakuren 
Coiiv.i'ess  Kcpi'escnta  t  i  vex  Croup  Conference."  Akahata  , 

September  I,  IM'iH;  tiy  the  Central  Comm  i  L  l  ce  dist  iplinc 
Control  Commilti'e  titled  "The  third  Disposition  of  t  lie 
June  I  Incident  and  a  Ceneial  Summary  of  the  incident  . 

Akahata  .  Dm’idier  II',  I  MS 8 . 


Note  i  :  Si‘c  the  previously  meat  I  oned  '"The  Act  i'.'it  ies  of 
Tfolskviles  and  the  i’artv's  hot  ies";  the  art  ii  le  liv 
KASlK.A  Shoichi,  memher  ol  t  h*  •  I’artv  Central  e-.ccut  !ve 
pinup,  l  it  led  "file  True  Nature  n|  i  he  Trot  sk"  i  t  e;;  i;r.iu;i 
and  thi'  Communist  Alliance,"  Aknh.’U.i  .  December  I't  and  Ml 
1 ' » 1 1  *  > .  Will’ll  l  lie  Communist  Alliance  was  first  .  ir-'.,m  i  fed  , 
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Ni.lr  :  Sit  I  In-  Party  central  secretarial  reporl  number 
IS.’,  .hmr  ,  |lJr-.K>  (it  |rcl  'Tilt'  Rr  i  n  I  nrci’i'iciH  ui  (In  idanor 
ir  si.  iiiirut  Cells'  ;  (hr  see  t'c  (  .'( r  i  a  (  report  number  40, 
February  I  (> ,  t  it  1 1’<  I  The  Normal  ization  of  Student 

Cells  and  Positive  Act  ion  Against  Anti-Party  Splinter 
Organ  i  r.a  t  i  mis"  ;  the  editorial  titled  "Fur  the  Development 
of  tlii’  Current  Student  Movement,"  Akaha  ta ,  July  14 ,  lO'jS; 
and  thi'  aforementioned  "The  Issues  Concern  ill)',  the  Party':; 
Act  ions  on  the  Student  Movements." 

Note _ j  :  The  Party  Centra]  Committee's  first  exposure  ol 

the  actions  by  the  entire  students'  splinter  group  appeared 
in  an  article  hy  the  Party  Central  executive  group  titled 
Destroy  the  Kxtreme  Leftist  Anti-Party  Splinter  Faction 
Which  is  embedded  in  the  Student  Movements,"  Akaha t a . 
December  27,  19r>8.  The  Party  also  exposed  the  splinter 
party  activities  of  Trotskyites  in  the  June  2,  1989, 
issue  of  Aka hat a  in  an  article  by  the  Party  Central  Labor 
Union  Section  titled  "New  Machinations  of  the  Trotskyites" ; 
and  also  in  the  aforementioned  "The  Activities  of 
Trotskyites  and  the  Party's  Duties."  The  Party  Central 
Committee  regarded  Shagakudo  as  the  base  from  which  these 
anti -Party  factions  operated  and  therefore  instructed 
cadre  students  to  withdraw  from  thi'.  organization. 
Simultaneously  the  Party  revealed  its  policy  of  reinforcing 
the  organ tzaL  ion  of  the  School  Corps  (if  Minscido  (see  the 
a  forewent ioned  "The  Issues  Concerning  the  Party's  Actions 
on  the  Student  Movements").  Subsequently,  the  Party  has 
emphatically  reiterated  its  policy  of  reinforcing  the 
cadre  of  the  School  Corps  of  Minscido  for  the  purpose  of 
'norma  I  I  a i ng  student  movements,"  which  was  repeated  in 
the  Resolution  of  the  Sixth  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Commit  Lee  tltltil  "Student  Movements  and  flu-  Party's 
Duties,"  Akaha  t  a  ,  November  9.  1989. 


"I'li,,  1  -.pi,  I  i  oil  <  ■  I  Shim.l  ml  Swell  Others  el  l  he  I'.:-:'  I'eme 
I  .e  1  !  i  !  (!;■  r  .  r !  ■  :n  i  s  !  An  t  i  -  p.  i  r !  v  i'.u  I  ion,"  Ak.liel  I  .1  , 

hi  ee  ..her  '  *.  |  ;  refer  In  "Kep-irt  < .  1  I'.xj.u  I  i  nil  dl  Ant  i- 

,ji  I  ,  ■  i  An:  i  I'.llLv  I  .'l«  I  inn  riuij,  I  t'liiciu  :l  l'y  iepnl'i  I’l 
e  •  ,  1  i  -  ■!!  ei  IriiLskyisI  .ml  i -ji.i  i"L  v  '.'ii'l  inn  (same  as 
,il  nriii'i-iii  !'  ui'il )  ,  Aka  (wit  a  ,  April  .  1C>V). 

Nnic  /:  See  i' he  article  !*v  the  Party  Central  Secretariat 
'’Cnnmii  i  nr,  the  Organization  of  Party  Program  Discussion," 
No.  \  Kyodo  organ,  join'tiai  l<y<-sar.shugi  ;  also  "Central 
Party  Pro-, Tam  Dealt,"  also  "Third  Draft  of  Central  Party 
Program  , i  h  i <! .  ,  No.  5. 

Note  8: 

(a)  Shasei  Kudo  was  organized  under  the  direction 
of  Kyodo  on  December  1/t ,  1958.  Its  purpose  was  to  get 
young.  laborers  Lt'  operate  as  the  core  of  the  labor  inn 
class  for  I  he  i col Izution  of  social  ism  in  Japan.  The 
system  consolidates  the  unit  branches  which  arc  formed 
accord inj’,  to  the  different  industries.  Most  of  the 
members  arc  night  school  students.  Tt  has  not  yet  come 
near  capturing  a  majority  ot  the  intended  youth.  See 
"New  Maneuvers  of  the  Trotskyists,"  ibid. .  (Akahata) . 

(b)  Rhafukyo  was  also  organized  under  the  direction 
of  Kyodo  in  February  1959.  Its  objective  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  socialist  society  for  the  suffrage  of 
women.  It  was  also  formed  according  to  industries  and 

is  still  wea k . 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  Kyodo,  on  March  29,  1959, 
Zenkyoshudan  was  organized  essentially  as  Shuseirodo's 
branch  in  Nikyoso;  Shaselrodo  aimed  at  the  infiltration 

of  Nikyoso.  The  platform  called  for  a  struggle  against 
Iiu.uopul  -J  capital  in  the  interests  of  a  truly  democratic 
system  of  education.  To  this  end  the  organization  urged 
all  students  of  education  to  unite.  The  organization  has 
remained  small  and  weak. 

d.  The  status  of  the  party  factional  struggle 
surrounding  the  leadership  of  the  student  movement. 

(1)  Presently  there  are  the  Zengakureo  and  the 

Shagekudo  (which  is  generally  grouped  into  three 

prominent  factions:  .1C  I*,  Kyodo,  and  Kakukyodo) , 
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I  !  M  1  I  !:  f  i  .  I  t  ■  l  1  i.  !  I  I  i  I!  I.  :  !  ,  i  1  -|  •  i  !  (  .  I  !  1  |;i  !  j  -  1 1 1  .  :  I  1  ■  I  |  i  i'  |  IS 

■  1  i  I  i 1 1  ..  i  i  ■  i  i  !i  i'.'i1  I  I  imi  ii  I  ,  ,  I  m!  I  hi  ■  f  I  !  h.  u!  s  |  o  r 

I I  n  I  i  1 1"  l  in  ■  ■:  I  mien  I  ;ni  n/fi'ii'iil  . 

(  Hu'  prose, 11  I'l-ni  r.i  I  i‘M  1  "''I'l'iin-!! !  depart  n  cut  s 
iii  .'ili;i>'iil\  iiiii  i  .‘iiul  Zonpakurcn  .irr  (iom  i  nat  ed  by  tin* 
sn-ea  i  !  cd  Ti'i  il  .‘iii  y  i 1  p.roup  til  I  In'  Party,  such  .is 
Kymlii,  which  opposes  Nikkyo.  The  <■<•ntr.il  .](!!’  has 
been  opposed  to  Lhis  set-up  in  Shap.akudo  since 
the*  latter  part  of  I'lStt;  t  here fort1 ,  !  rum  the 
['actional  viewpoint.  Shapakudo  has  been  almost 

pi  'WIT  I  CSS  , 

(i)  As  staioil  before,  the  Par  tv  is  at  temp  imp.  to 
remove  tile  Trotskyists  Iron,  amour,  the  leaders  of 
la  np.ikureii ,  from  the  Party  system,  and  from  the 
stodenl  jironps.  At  the  same  time,  <t  has  sought 
to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Party  faction.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  students  of  the  Centra'  Party  support 
p.roup  arc  gradually  expand inp  their  influence  in 
the  lower  echelons  of  Zonpakuren.  Their  power  is 
gradually  becoming  co:ii|»aral>le  to  Kyodo's  as  far 
as  the  mobilization  for  public  movements  of 
students  is  concerned. 

Note:  The  Central  Party  ptoup  made  up  ■'*()  per  cent  of  the 
representatives  to  the  aforementioned  /ienp.ukurcn  1'ith 
Session  held  in  June  I ')  A l) .  Their  power  is  said  to  he 
yradii.i  1 1  y  expand i op. ,  however,  except  in  two  or  three 
instances  they  are  exper ienr inn  difficulty  in  the 
universities.  In  /.enp.akush  i  r  and  Da  i  p.akuse  i  Kyor»‘ii, 
etc.  ,  the  Party  is  dominant.  The  Central  I’artv  has 
recent  I v  directed  the  student  party  members  to  become 
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'•I'.uirnt  movniirnl  i  t-.nliTshi  p  pnliiv  i*l  i».k  h  pinup 

!  I  .  ,  «  «  •  -  \  m 

•  i .  I  In*  virw  th«it  Ky.'cin  < i n<  1  Kakukyn<!<»  Imw  in  i-niimuui 
I  s  [  ha  i  t  h<*  world's  |>olit  ic-.i!  situati  m  is  not  to  Ik1 
<lt'f  i  dot!  l>v  thf  peaceful  competition  of  the  son  in  J  i  si  it 
system  .•!)’■*  t  h*  >  ■•(;>  i :  o  1  i  vt  i  <•  system.  but  rather  bv  the; 
class  struvi-.lt  hcLwcco  l  bo  in' ernat i oua l  hourp.uo  i  si  c  ant! 
tin-  !  in  L  i  on.  i  i  jii  •.  > !  o ;  ,1 1  i.  1 1  .  from  this  ”  i  own- 1  i  ill  Lilt* 
Soviets,  with  t  lit  i  r  ’peace  fn  \  cue:-;  i  stouce"  policies,  anti 
the  Conimun  i  st  Chinese  who  uphoid  peaceful  ems  i  srence" 
havti  abantlont'd  Mary,  jst -Lenin  i  sm  ,  l  Iv;  duty  of  World  Re¬ 
volution,  and  have*  become  just  another  bureaucratic 
l'.overnment .  These  student  organizations  refuse  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  leadership  of  the  Soviets  and  oppose  the 
"peaceful  coexistence"  ar.d  "neutral  Japan"  policies  ol 
the  .1(11*,  which  blindly  follows  the  Soviet  leadership, 
cal  line,  it  "rightist  opportunism  which  fo.norcs  the  class 
striic.el  e. "  However,  Kyotlo  and  K-ikukvodo  hold  contradictory 
views  concerning  the  specific  leadership  techniques 
appropriate  for  student  movements. 

b.  Kvodo  is  the  c.roup  that  accelerated  Liu*  "Student. 
Movement  Conversion  Dispute"  after  the  Zenc.nkurcn  i.'th 
Session  held  in  September  !')r>H,  Their  .■.oturai  pos  i  t  i  >n 
is  that  the  analysis  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  situation 
should  lie  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  class  si  ru",-- 1  o . 
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\  t •;  .1  ill  ■:  .is  til"  ■ !  llu-  1  ait;  if  i  il;' f  ! .  !  s  s  , 

:js.  -lili1  ,m  ac  E  i  v  t  ■  r- 1  it-  in  labor's  struggle  lor  I  rec- 

Their  li'.itU-i-s  slum  1  (I  si-ik  It'  develop  a  rt'vt'  I  Ut  iolKP'y 
•  til  .  1  !  i  ■■  i  ■  r  t  s  i  a  l>v  class  propaganda  and  liv  I  *-ad  i  1 1  Lhe 
i  ;  ii<|  |  •  i  lass  s  1  ii:l<  til  s  mi  iven:i,n!  s  in  Litis  t!  i  ret*  L  ion . 

In  sit'ii.i  1  i  t  v,  their  tin  is  in  strike-  a  direct  blow  at  the 
cap  i  i  al  i  si  ic  class.  They  also  encourage  general  strikes 
hv  laborers  ami  students  and  advocate  the  pioneering 
activities  that  are  a  speciality  with  students  for 
activating  the  strap, pi e  (Note  2). 

c.  Kakukyodo  criticizes  Kyodo  for  advocating 
violent  struggle  at  a  time  when  the  labor  movement  has 
temporarily  retrogressed.  Such  a  policy  could  produce 
only  temporary  effectiveness.  Instead,  Kakukyodo  argues 
for  indoctrinating  the  students  with  labor's  ideology, 

For  this,  Kakukyodo  is  criticized  by  Kyodo  as  being, 
opportunistic  (Notes  3  and  4). 

d.  The  Party  calls  these  views  "Trotskyite"  and 
attacks  them  as  "dogmatic  and  extreme'^in  attempting  to 
treat  the  student  movement  as  if  It  were  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  (Note  l). 

Note  1 :  Kyodo 's  program,  which  well  represents  this  line 
of  thought ,  advocates  the  following: 

(a)  What  determines  the  progress  of  the  present 
world  is  not  the  race  for  productive  power  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  U.S. ,  but  the  class  struggle  between 
proletariat  and  bourgeoisie.  This  must  be  not  just  a 
national  socialistic  revolt,  but  a  world  socialist  re¬ 
volution. 

(b)  Japan  is  a  highly  developed  capitalistic 
country.  The  present  duty  of  the  Japanese  proletariat 
is  to  overthrow  capitalism,  '  to  prepare  to  take  over 
politics  directly"  and  eventually  to  bring  aaout  a 
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'  •;  •  i  ':.:i  -;ii  .•ml  II- ill.  .  N<>.  Ml,  'Our  Duty  in  I  he  Student 

Movciii.  . 

Note  i  :  See  -irt  idr  in  Kakukyodo  organ  paper,  Wor  1  d 
Ueyoiut  inn ,  Mo.  /*'),  '  issues  Con front ing  the  Student  Move¬ 
ment  and  Z.engakuren  14th  Session'  ;  I hid  ,  No.  40,  "Criticism 
of  Two  Trends  Appearing,  in  Zengakurcn  i-  tn  Annual  Session.’ 

Mate  4;  Cakuminkyo  looks  upon  the  majority  .,f  the  students 
as  i  i’o  I  ri  a  r  ians  and  advocates  the  development  oi  student 
movements.  At  present,  schools  an  used  in  the  interests 
oi  i-ioiiopoi  i  st  ic  capital.  Cakuminkyo  is  against  this 
infringement  iai  education.  They  state  that  this  struggle 
must  he  developed  into  a  united  national  strung!0*  This 
point  ot  view  has  been  denounced  by  Kyodo  and  Kakukyodo 
as  a  petit  bourgeoisie  anti -monopolistic  s trace lo  (set 
article  in  Cakuminkyo  organ  paper.  Student  Movement,  No.  1, 
"Student  Movement  Democratization  Discussion  Inaugural 
Meeting  Purport.’ 

Note  4 :  See  article  in  Akahata,  "Trotskyists  in  the 
Student  Movement,"  and  "For  the  Annihilation  of  Extreme 
heft i st  Opportunists"  (Party  Central  Seigakutaibu) , 

April  14,  1959;  article  in  Zenei .  Tsuchima  Kaoru,  "The 
Student  Movement  and  Trotskyism,”  June  1959. 

1.  Important  recent  student  movements, 
a.  Important  strui^>les  since  the  Sixth  National 
Council  Meeting:  The  Party  decided  to  eliminate  the 
hazardous  extreme  leftist  policy  and  to  establish  Party 
internal  democratization  and  a  group  leadership  system, 
inese  tieeisions  shocked  the  Z.engakuren  leaders.  As  a 
result  the  Zengakuren  was  nearly  disbanded.  However, 
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t  ic.il  strii.  -  I  r  ;  >■-  >  l  i  f  v .  /.i  it.-.ikuren  .ii"l  Sii.fsikuil,  i ,  .i<  i  in-- 

.'IS  .1  iHirliiis,  l>i‘c.i::ti'  active  in  t'  li<  ■  i o  I  I  <>w  i  Dj'  movements: 

May  i >ti  i  lect  j  on  I'isit  ict  lii  i  1  ,  I  «•  .p-a  i  nst 

t  lit'i-i'  laws  nt  f(lii-.'.it  ion. 

vk  tobei  1  >r.ii  Sljuc..ic  ar.uinst  Mun.ika\v.i  base  expansion. 

November  I'tsh  Slrurvle  acaiiist  n.ti  imi.il  r.  i  i  I  w.  i  \ 
rriiyiil  charv.e  raise. 

November -May  i ‘IS/  Oener.ll  Action  Session. 

November -Aup.nst  1957  •••/.  »j-  i  cl  Meet  i  in-  lor  prohibit  in- 
.atomic  .and  livdroy.en  bombs. 

November  1957  International  Cooperation  Action  day. 
Atomic-,  Hydrogen  bomb  prohlbi  t  Iny,  movement. 

5  May  1958  Atomic ,  Hydrogen  Prohibiting  Movement. 

Note  1  :  At  the  Sun.-kawa  Kxpansion  Strupp.le,  Xcnvakureii 
and  C.akuren  mobilized  500  to  5.000  students  in  ten  days 
and  stubbornly  foupht  off  rhe  police. 

Note  :  In  other  words  they  demons l  rated  their  opposit  ion 
in  preparing  for  atomic  war  aceorci  i  «»>•  to  the  "Ike  hoc  trine, 
to  the  Okinawa  nuclear  base,  to  U, S. -Hr i t i sh  nuclear  tests. 

May  17,  1 457.  opposition  to  atomic  war  preparat i on 

A !  1  da  pan  Student  Action  l>av  (Student  mobi  I  iz.ai  i.m  number 
largest  since  postwar  --  ill, (MX)  plus). 

Aupusl  17-16,  19'i7,  actively  part  if  ip.i|  ed  at  t*d 
World  Meeting  for  I'rohihi  (  ion  of  Atomic  am'  Hvdiov.en 
bombs . 

November  !.  1957.  international  .luinf  Action  IMv 
ap.ainst  Nuclear  War  Preparation. 
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i-.ri  c  {•»  i-.ms  .im!  j|>jn-.iis  l»>  t  Ik-  .I'.ovcin^UMit  «hk1 
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.i-.'.i  i  list  mu'if.ir  experiments  wen-  made  frequently  tn  the 

I'.S.  ,»r.<l  British  ItiIkks  i*-s. 

!>*  hriiuip.ii  si  r»i.  ".I  t  -ifier  'f'nnvor  s  i<>P  r’f  StmHrnt: 

.*  i\ ujl'U  t  s  > 

Alter  t  I  o  .!•  n>t*  i.  !!)r>K,  incident,  Xengakuien ,  which 
disapproval  1 1  i  tiie  leadership  'i  the  I'arty,  declared  at 
t  h<-  Special  Meet  in  ,  held  in  Sept  ember  19i.S,  that 

:  h< ■  st  udt'iil  tin »v«’tm*nl  shouii!  Lite  f  reedoni  S trugg  1  e 

of  tlu'  |.»ln<!* ins'  class  as  choir  ally  ami  advocated  the 
'  Student  Movement  Conversion."  Il  actively  participated 
in  ilu-  struggle  against  revising,  the  Security  Pact,  the 
Police  Law,  and  against  the  efficiency  racing  system. 

In  the  .  lovemeni  to  pie-'ent  the  signing  >f  the  Security 
poet  .  t  here  was  violence  and  tile  .January  lb  Haneda  Inci* 
dent  and  the  v, ivomher  27  Diet  Intrusion  Incident  occasioned 
fierce  ay,  1  tat  ion  and  pr opaganda 

Note  1 : 

(a)  With  the  June  19SK  struggle  against  the 
efficiency  rating,  system  in  Wakayama,  /'.engakuren  began  its 
protest  demons t rut  ions.  The  spirit  shown  at  the  Seventh 
Party  Meet  in.*  surpassed  that  of  the  Labor  unions  ia 
resist  itir.  and  in  demonstrating,  against  government  ol  I  ices. 
(In  August  IL.  I*' ,/i,  in  Wakayama ,  following  the  '  National 
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’■  i i  .  I  in  ;  -,i  I  hi1  V * ’ i : l  !i  ,  Woi.-in  ‘ < 1 1 f I  M  iilrnt  ■  Ava  ins;  fin- 

I  I  I  i.  i .  !:.  i  ■'  in-  Ovslem,''  .1  i  ii-.hr  to-ik  p !  with  the 

i-  !  ;■  i :  il'.!-.  in  I  in-  i  ii-iiii  ins  l  l  .  I  i  iiin  nrtri-h,  Abi-'.l!  JO  i-'l*  ,0 

■I--I-  li  in:  !l  . '  .III  il.iill  Sl'lil'S  .lift-  1  i  VC  (three  ,-r  I  Ilf-Ill 

:  .  ■  1 1  I  -  I  *  ■  "l  1  .  I‘  ■  .  I  I  I  SI  I'll. 

(n  )  In  i|:i  |  •;  1 1  |ii  llm  InK-in-v  .let  fee  ol 

'  .  - 1 1  v  i »  .mi!  i  In-  I’.irlv,  /i-n.vikni't-n  marched  in  the  streets 

.-ini  !  i  -  -  I  1 1  -i  i  - 1  i  n.-.s  .in  I  s  felt-  nl  schools  mi  September  i  ')  , 

:'|"1H  ei-.'lH-r  ,  .nui  iVluhci  10.  At.  i  i  u-  .September  1') 

ini-i- 1  i  ne, ,  they  ::n  ih  i  I  i  zi.nl  Ifi, 000  students  drawn  f.-. ....  *h:- 

fill  i  re  ii.;  t  i  nil  , 

i.c;  Al  meet  ine.s  sponsored  l>v  the;  Ministry  of  Ktiuc.it- 
I  inn.  several  hundred  students  resorted  to  violence, 
result  inr.  in  the  arrest,  of  A**  ;;  L  udents  rhi'inii-ltuuL  the 
ei itiiil  r  v . 

Nut  e  !'  :  On  October  H,  M)r>8,  a  drafL  for  revising  the 
f'ol  ire  l.i ;;.iM  presented  to  Lite  Die!  .  In  t  .  ii.setjuem.-e 
the  students  went  on  a  yenera  I  strike,  us  inr,  the  slogans 
"Down  with  the  Kislti  Cabinet,"  and  "Prevent,  the  rebirth 
ol  i  min  r  iii  I  i  sin.  On  October  28,  29,000  students  were 
in-  ■!>  i  !  i  ..ed  t  lirouf’.iiout  tin*  country.  They  held  meetings 
within  and  without  schools,  marched  in  street  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  even  hold  meetings  cosponsored  by  the  labor 
unions.  Mo ’cover,  on  November  5,  1000  students  of  the 
Tokyo  branch  of  Zeannkuren  attended  the  meet  inn,  of  the 
National  Railway  Workers, 

Note  1 :  Tallin;'  for  the  downfall  of  the  Klshi  Cabinet, 
Zenp.akuron  participated  in  joint  action  with  labor 
against  the  revision  of  the  Security  Pact.  On  October  SO, 
19ri9,  declaring  that  they  should  ii;nite  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Labor  Party  Labor  Union,  Zengakuren  en¬ 
forced  a  general  student  strike  as  well  as  a  general 
strike  aiiiotiK  production  workers.  Their  actions  became 
excessively  violent,  and  on  October  27,  the  8fr  joint 
Action  Day  ajtafnst  Revising,  tile  Security  Pact,  the 
ornanizai  ion  became  the  principal  y.roup  involved  in  break- 
ini’,  into  the  Diet,  the  most  disgraceful  incident  ever  to 
occur  in  the  history  ol  the  country.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  the  reprimands  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the 
Communist  Party,  or  the  Sohyo  leaders.  This  action  was 
severely  criticized  by  the  Kakushin  p.roup  also,  and  lor 
this  reason,  on  Liu  9th  Joint  Ac l £ on  Day,  December  10,  a 
second  similar  plan  was  abandoned.  Moreover,  on  January  K', 
19(d)  on  the  day  that  the  Scent  it  v  Pact  nce.ot  ia  t  i  on  party 
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was  l  .1  Iimvc  fur  th“  1!.N.,  /(ill  students  f  1 1.  >k  over  I  lie 
I!. im-di  .  i  i  t  |  »=  1 1*  f  lobby  and  staged  .  free- for -a ! 1  fight  with 
(lie  In  this  i  lie  i  dent  /9  put  sons  wt'IT  irrcsl  ml , 

k,i|;  i,;  «•,  t'c  >i  1 1 1  violence  was  suhscgiuMi  l  1  y  repeated  in 


c.  On  this  subject,  tin-  Party  ;tL  first  evaded  (  he 
issue,  and  cvt'ii  praised  the  students  for  their  part  in 
the  struggl  e  for  the  protection  of  peace  (Note  !). 

However,  after  the  "June  1st  incident,"  and  after  the 
student  movement  leadership  was  divorced  from  the  Central 
Party,  the  JCP  began  to  criticize  aggressively  the 
extreme  leftist  trend  ol  the  student  leaders.  Concerning 
the  security  struggle,  the  Party  especially  attacked  the 
Trotskyist  leadership  of  the  student  movement  for  (1) 
their  opportunism,  which  evades  the  struggle  against 
American  imperialism,  the  enemy  of  peace  and  independence; 
(2)  their  riot  policy,  which  hinders  the  unified  action 
of  the  general  public,  and  (3)  their  provocative  action, 
which  gives  the  enemy  a  reason  to  attack. 

Note  1  :  See  "Struggle  for  Revolution  in  Japan  and  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Peace,"  Zenel .  Central  Party  Member  II  Yashiro, 
February  19511;  "Pressure  Group  and  Battleline,"  Zenei , 
Central  organ  paper  editorial  staff  Tokyo  member  Fumio 
Sugimoto,  January  1958. 

Note  2 :  See  the  aforementioned  Akahata  editorial,  'Our 
Duty  and  the  Stadc  it  Movement";  "For  Annihilating  the 
Trotskyist  extro  •  leftist  Opportunist  Related  to  the 
Student  Movement,"  Akahata ,  April  Id,  1938,  Party  Youth 
and  Student  Counter-Measure  Planning,  Committee;  Akahata 
editorial,  "Illegal  Suppression  of  Sohyo  is  an  Impermiss¬ 
ible  Political  Conspiracy,"  November  30,  1959;  Akahata 
editorial,  "Prepare  for  the  9th  Unified  Action;  Repel  the 
F.nemy  Scheme  and  Prepare  for  the  9th  Unified  Action  and 
Strengthen  and  Advance  the  Struggle  of  the  People  for 
Patriotism  and  Righteousness,"  December  5,  1959. 


i  .  _  jN't  r.K^Ai  io;;.-\i.  sol,  i  iv.k  1 1  v  o.trat ions 

!.  .Ill;  I  lv  I !  I';-. I  (*:i[  cl  <  •  *  I  KukllSM  i  (l.'lkuSci  »"fll!!l<  ■  i 
(Ko|.  us.’l  i  s'- 1 1',  i !  ri'ii  lli--  iiliii  in  i'  I  its  ;■  roup)  (Note  I),  which  is 
I  In  I  i’. ’in  •  !  ju-  .ill  iiin  svslt-iii  nl  1  In-  Ini  c.’nal.  im-a  1  C'i  iimiii  j  — 
nisi  i  ii  i  v  i-iMi  - 1 1 1  mi  Si -|  i !  i-iiiIh- r  '2‘t  ,  1949.  They  i  on  L  i  minus  L  y 
r.i  I  li'il  lur  s  I  ten,  lii-ii  i  n;',  i  iitt-ina  l  ion. 1 1  sol  ulari  ty  by 
urj-.iii;.',  in  iipli'  to  rally  .u'ihiihI  the  Kokusai  Cakuren  flag. 

Titov  si-nt  representatives  to  tin.-  nut  jor  Kokus.ii  Cakuren 
meet  i ngs ,  .'I nil  some  of  them  k  m  elected  as  committee 
members.  At  present  the  post  of  vice-cha  i mum  of  Kokus.ii 
Cakuren  has  been  a  I  I  oca  toil  to  Zenga kuren  (Note  2). 

Note  I  :  The  Kokus.ii  Cakuren  (IUS),  with  its  headquarters 
in  1‘ruguo,  Czechoslovakia,  was  formed  on  August  21,  1946, 
by  Knglish  students  as  an  ii.Cernational  cooperative  in¬ 
stitution  under  the  antifascist  flap,.  However,  with  the 
intensification  of  the  conflict  between  the  Free  and  the 
Comtnimist  worlds,  the  student  movement  came  imdpr  the- 
influence  of  the  Communists,  and  in  194B,  at  the  time  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  revolution,  the  liberal  students  ol 
the  Kokusai  Cakuren  were  imprisoned  as  an  "anti- 
revolutionury  faction. At  this  point,  the  student 
associations  of  several  countries,  including;  Kngland, 

France  and  the  United  States,  which  have  been  prominent 
members  since  the  cstabl ishment  of  the  organization  in 
1949,  derided  to  withdraw.  In  1950  a  non-partisan  student 
organization  called  “Kokusai  gakusei  kaigi1  (ISC  generally 
known  as  COSI-X’)  was  established.  At  present,  student 
organizations  from  60  free  countries  are  members.  There 
are  student  organizations  from  over  70  countries  in  the 
Kokusai  Cakuren  (officially  6  million  members),  the  majority 
of  them  from  Communist  countries.  Only  a  few  are  from 
such  nations  as  Japan,  Burma,  Bolivia,  and  other  free 
countries.  Among,  them  the  Zengakuren  of  Japan  is  held  in 
high  repute. 

Not  e  '2 :  In  January  1949,  Matsuniuto  Tokuo  (Tokyo 
University),  at  that  lime  vice-chairman  of  zeng akun-o , 
attended  the  Kokusai  Cakuren  executive  Members  Meeting 
held  in  Vienna  as  the  first  student  representative  from 


j  ..  y*.  •  ••  • *<  ?i  ■  >  .  >— — - — 1  ■•  ■» - \  ;• 


- 1. 1  j*.  in  .  In  A;  ir  us  I  I'l'i'i,  Tanaka  Yur.o  ('  votn  University), 

'ill'll  i  I  li'l  i  I  i'h  1 1 1  nl  /.Cll; ' ,1  k  U  I" ell  ,  :  S  clcr  I'd  vj,  c  —  c  |  JU  |  l"  1 1 1*  1 1|  ii| 

K,  •!;  i  is.  i  i  il.'lliiii  (II  ;K  I  In-  llllh  (mil  i'  i  cnee  o|  K- •kns.'l  I  (I,  ik  i '  r<  n 

Ill-Ill  II  Tophi. i.  T  i  uci  .min'  i"Vi.  min  Ichiro  (Kvni.i 

I  :i  i  i  ■  i'i  ;■  i  !  .1  .  Imk  lift'll  i  is  i  i|  i  in',  in  I’r.'ij'.nc  is  ;i  n,  Miilinr  . f 

{In  !-■■[-  ;i:  > . 1  i  ( !.  i  kn  rt- 1 1  Toe  re  t .  i  r  i  a  t  , 


ili 'i'f . ",'f  r  ,  Zenj’.akurc ii  is  current  I  v  nri'iur  ini'  t  o 
join  I  In-  World  I>| 'HUM- 1  Ml.  ic  Youth  Orj.an  i  y.u  L  i  on .  The  ory.an  i  zu  - 
turn  has  a  I  ready  sent  representatives  to  different:  meet  ini’, s 
sj»onsoi-fil  hy  the  World  Deiime  i.i  t  i  e  Youth  Orj’.an  i  /.at  i  on ,  On 
the  occasion  of  the  anti-war  alliance,  Shaj'.akudo  decided 
1,1  join  I  lie  World  Democrat  ic  Youth  Ore, an  i  Hat  I  on .  Such  a 
decision  was  taken  at  the  it d  Special  National  Meeting  held 
on  the  i'ird  and  iVith  of  Novemlier  l<lri7  and  at  the  Ath 
Nat  ional  Neetine,  held  from  the  2r>th  to  the  27th  of  May 
Ih'ifi  (Itii  i  L  ho  2nd  day  it  became  the  Shayakudo  1st 
Nation;!  I  Mecttnjl). 

'''lie  activities  el  Zei>i>akurt;n  as  a  member  of  the 
tree  world  students  association  under  the  Kokusai  Cakuren 
is  well  regarded  by  the  Kokusai  Cakuren.  However,  recent 
activities  of  Xcryukureii  have  had  little  guidance  from 
Kokusai  Cakuren  because  they  have  been  carried  oul  under 
the  leadership  of  the  executive  committee,  which  dis¬ 
approve)!  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  situation  seems 
to  be  that  Zenyakuren  Is  independently  pushing  its 
crusade . 
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